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INTRODUCTION. 


“ Brother  Help  \"  what  a noble  fubjeft  for  contem- 
plation ! What  a field  of  human  fympathy  does  it  em- 
brace ! What  a world  of  difinterefted  benevolence  does 
it  fuggeft ! To  write  its  hiftory,  would  be  to  tell  of 
philanthropy  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  efpecially 
of  that  higheft  form  of  philanthropy,  the  Chriftian. 

“ If  a man  love  God,  he  will  love  his  brother  alfo 
and  how  many  have  gone  forth  into  the  worlds  dark 
places  to  manifeft  this  love  to  their  fellow  men,  through 
difficulties  and  dangers,  perils  and  perfecutions,  and  even 
in  the  face  of  death  itfelf  ? To  record  their  exertions,  to 
fet  forth  their  heroic  felf-facrifice  and  unfailing  conftancy, 
is  the  object  of  this  book. 

“ Brother  help 99  is  made  illuftrious  by  the  noble  deeds 
of  public  philanthropy,  but  it  alfo  as  frequently  exhibits 
itfelf  in  the  routine  of  every-day  life.  Kindly  afts 
abound  everywhere;  deeds  of  generofity  are  as  common 
among  merchants  as  among  monarchs.  Friendfhips  are 
as  ftrong  in  the  obfcure  haunts  of  poverty,  as  in  the  halls 
of  opulence.  Indeed,  there  is  no  condition  in  life  in  which 
fympathy  does  not  exift,  or  in  which  “ brotherly  love 99 
is  not  required ; for  all  men  are  mutually  dependent. 
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Brotherly  love  is,  indeed,  the  greateft  of  the  Chriftian 
graces.  It  is  the  fpirit  of  our  Lord  walking  abroad  in 
the  earth,  feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the  fick,  clothing 
the  naked,  giving  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  fight  to  the 
blind.  Hence  have  arifen  our  inftitutions  for  the  alle- 
viation of  human  mifery,  our  fchools,  our  hofpitals,  and 
our  afylums,  with  all  thofe  public  charities  which  are  our 
brighteft  glory  as  a people. 

Our  progrefs  in  fcience  has  been  great,  but  the  greateft 
of  the  fciences  is  the  art  of  doing  good,  and  of  doing  it  in 
the  right  way ; and  we  have  ftill  much  to  learn  in  this 
matter.  But  of  this  we  may  be  fure,  that  when  our  laft 
folemn  hour  (hall  come,  it  will  not  be  of  fo  much  im- 
portance to  us  then,  whether  we  have  tunnelled  moun- 
tains, or  made  the  lightnings  do  our  bidding,  but  rather 
if  we  have  miniftered  to  the  afflifted,  and  bound  up  the 
broken  heart;  for  it  is  not  what  we  have  done  for  our - 
felves , but  what  we  have  done  for  others , that  will  avail 
us  on  that  day,  “ when  the  Son  of  Man  fhall  come  in 
his  glory,”  and  fhall  fay,  “ Come,  ye  blefled  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  : for  I was  an  hungered,  and  ye 
gave  me  meat;  I was  thirfty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink;  I was 
a ftranger,  and  ye  took  me  in;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me; 
I was  fick,  and  ye  vifited  me;  I was  in  prifon,  and  ye 
came  unto  me  :”  for  “ inafmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
the  leaft  of  thefe  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me.”  Therefore,  as  a parting  admonition,  we  fay, 
“Let  brotherly  love  continue.” 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BROTHER  HELPERS  IN  EDUCATION. 


“ Ignorance  is  God’s  curfe ; 
Knowledge  the  wings  with  which  we  fly  to  heaven.” 

Shakespeare. 


SIXTY  years  ago  a great  moral  darknefs  overlhadowed 
this  land.  Religion  was  at  its  loweft  ebb ; the  morals 
of  the  people  were  degraded  ; the  infidelity  of  the  French 
philofophers  and  the  principles  of  the  French  revolution- 
ifts  prevailed  to  a great  extent  among  the  middle  and 
working  dalles.  The  government  of  thefe  times,  no  way 
in  advance  of  the  people,  was  a fyftem  of  the  moll  abom- 
inable corruption,  while  many  of  the  laws,  political,  civil, 
and  religious,  were  a difgrace  to  the  ftatute  book.  It 
may  be  fuppofed  that  the  ignorance  of  the  people  was 
correfpondingly  great : it  was  fo ; but  the  rulers  found 
out  at  laft  that  “ ignorance  was  power,”  juft  as  know- 
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ledge  was  power ; that  the  power  of  ignorance  was  the 
power  of  an  idiotic  demon,  but  that  the  power  of  know- 
ledge was  as  the  power  of  an  angel  of  light. 

Yet  this  truth  was  flow  in  making  its  way,  and  is  at 
this  time  fcarcely  recognifed ; it  was  for  a long  time  con- 
tended by  the  higheft  authorities  in  the  land,  by  beft 
paid  dignitaries  of  the  church,  by  legal  functionaries  high 
in  office,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  ariftocracy,  that 
“ ignorance  was  blifs  •”  that  the  education  of  the  people 
would  be  followed  by  revolution  in  church  and  ftate,  and 
by  a total  difruption  of  all  the  ties  that  bind  fociety  to- 
gether; that  infidelity  would  fo  increafe  as  to  be  over- 
whelming, and  that  the  rights  of  men  would  be  fo  ex- 
panded as  to  bring  down  in  one  fearful  crafh  kings, 
nobles,  and  all  the  influential,  from  the  higheft  to  the 
loweft.  The  unpaid  magiftrates,  the  county  fquires,  the 
landed  gentry,  the  clergy,  the  farmers,  all  looked  upon 
“ knowledge”  as  their  bittereft  enemy,  and  fet  their 
faces  againft  it  with  a pertinacity  and  determina- 
tion which  would  have  done  them  credit  in  a better 
caufe. 

But  brother  helpers  were  at  hand.  There  were  high 
philofophic  as  well  as  high  philanthropic  minds  abroad, 
who  began  to  fee  things  in  a very  different  light ; who 
looked  upon  education  as  the  mighty  lever  which  was 
to  elevate  the  maffes  in  the  fcale  of  being ; who  believed, 
and  that  fincerely,  that  enlightenment  was  the  beft  hand- 
maid of  true  religion ; and  who  thought  alfo,  that  unlefs 
the  people  were  thoroughly  inftru&ed  in  legal,  fcientific, 
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domeftic,  and  civil  economy,  the  chances  were,  that  Eng- 
land would  go  backwards  inftead  of  forwards,  and  that 
her  “ decline  and  fall  ” would  be  inevitable. 

Then  came  a mighty  conteft  between  the  powers  of 
darknefs  and  the  powers  of  light.  On  one  fide  were 
Chriftian  love,  truth,  juftice,  and  humanity.  On  the 
other  fide  were  bigotry,  falfehood,  felf-love,  and  felf- 
intereft.  Then  came  the  great  brother  helpers  in  this 
caufe  of  promife  and  of  hope,  and  they  were  not  few  nor 
unimportant.  There  was  Bedford,  and  Ruflell,  and 
Brougham,  and  Denman,  and  Stery,  and  Corfton,  and 
Sturge,  and  Allen,  Fry,  and  Gurney;  the  Bifiiop  of 
Norwich,  and  good  King  George  himfelf,  never  more 
fane,  and  never  more  clear-fighted,  and  never  more  true 
to  the  principles  which  feated  him  on  the  throne  than 
when  he  faid,  “ It  is  my  wifh  that  every  poor  child  in 
my  dominions  fhould  be  able  to  read  the  Bible.” 

The  king  was  at  the  time  furrounded  by  advifers,  who 
would  have  been  willing  for  him  to  have  moved  in  an 
oppofite  direftion;  but  the  old  man  had  too  much  good 
fenfe  in  him  not  to  fee  the  fmall  blue  fpeck  in  the  fky, 
which  heralded  a bright  and  glorious  funfliine.  He  emu- 
lated the  old-faflhioned  Englilh  farmer,  was  fond  of  his 
broad  acres,  of  his  hunters  and  his  hounds,  of  rufticity  in 
more  ways  than  one.  He  was  alfo  felf-willed  and  obfti- 
nate;  but  he  had  a good  deal  of  common  fenfe,  and 
Queen  Charlotte  had  a good  deal  too,  and  fo  the  edu- 
cators found  in  George  III.  a good  man  and  a true,  and 
for  his  ftraightforward  and  bold  condudt  at  this  period, 
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when  things  fwang  fo  nicely  in  the  balance,  every  friend 
to  enlightenment,  improvement,  and  national  progrefs 
ought  to  feel  greatly  indebted. 

Education  itfelf  is  a fubjeft  of  fuch  a comprehenfive 
character,  that  it  requires  more  than  can  be  here  faid 
to  fhow  its  important  bearings  on  fociety.  It  is  yet  in 
its  leading-firings,  although  a million  annually  is  fet  apart 
by  the  government  for  its  development.  We  can  never 
fucceed  in  carrying  out  its  benefits,  but  through  practical 
men — -men  wedded  to  the  caufe  from  convi&ion,  and 
who  are  thoroughly  practical  in  its  details;  fuch  men 
as  thofe  whofe  exertions  in  the  caufe  we  feel  it  a duty  to 
mention;  fuch  men  as  Lancafler  and  Bell,  Peftalozzi, 
Fellenberg,  and  Wilderfpin — men  that  worked  at  the 
break  of  day,  through  florm  and  tempefl,  amid  rocks 
and  quickfands,  through  evil  report  and  good  report.  In 
diflrefs,  in  penury,  or  the  midfl  of  domeflic  afflidlion,  they 
were  indeed  true  brother  helpers,  and  their  efforts,  both 
theoretically  and  praftically,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
The  principles  they  propounded,  and  the  fkill  with  which 
they  carried  them  out,  have  laid  the  foundation  of  really 
true  and  effectual  education;  for  education,  to  be  effectual, 
mull  be  a combination  of  the  mofl  judicious  practices 
founded  upon  the  fcience  of  mind  and  a due  and  proper 
eflimate  of  the  human  faculties.  To  legiflate  fuccefsfully 
for  them  is  to  legiflate  for  focial  progrefs,  for  happinefs, 
for  peace,  for  morals,  and  for  religion ; for  the  religion 
of  love,  duty,  obedience,  honeft  induflry,  integrity,  and 
ufefulnefs,  which  it  fhould  ever  be  our  aim  to  promote 
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by  all  the  means  in  our  power,  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  man. 

The  educator,  Peftalozzi,  was  one  of  the  firft  brother 
helpers  in  this  caufe,  and  is  every  day  more  and  more 
familiar  to  Englifh  ears.  It  is  forty  years  fince  his  fame 
reached  this  country.  In  the  evidence  appended  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  Education  Committee,  in  1818,  Mr.  Brougham 
alluded  to  the  fchool  of  Peftalozzi  at  Yverdon ; fince  that 
time,  the  principles  of  the  Peftalozzian  “ method  ” have 
been  making  a gradual  but  flow  progrefs.  The  govern- 
ment fchools  of  the  prefent  day  are  greatly  indebted  to 
Peftalozzi,  as  they  are  to  Wilderfpin,  and  it  is  therefore 
interefting  to  know  fomething  about  the  life,  efforts,  prin- 
ciples, and  exertions  of  this  man  in  the  great  work  of 
human  improvement;  for,  as  we  have  faid,  the  true  educa- 
tionifts  are  the  greateft  of  brother  helpers,  for  they  direfit 
the  minds  of  men  to  the  higheft  iflues. 

Peftalozzi  was  born  at  Zurich  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1 745,  and  by  the  premature  death  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
phyfician,  became  an  orphan  when  he  was  about  five 
years  old.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  mother,  who  was 
a good  and  talented  woman.  In  his  early  years  his 
habits  were  eccentric,  and  he  was  quaintly  diftinguifhed 
by  his  companions  by  the  nick-name  of  Harry  Oddity. 
He  poffeffed  a quiet  and  almoft  effeminate  difpofition, 
which  made  him  among  his  fchoolfellows  at  once  the 
objefit  of  general  affefition  and  the  unvindictive  butt  of 
their  heedlefs  fports.  In  the  buftling  games — in  the 
eager  fports  of  boyhood — he  rarely  joined,  and  was 
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inferior  in  their  manual  afts  of  dexterity  and  quicknefs ; 
but  he  was  warm-hearted  and  tender-hearted,  generous 
and  charitable  in  the  extreme — always  the  firft  to  wipe 
away  the  tear  of  grief,  to  flay  the  hand  of  punifh- 
ment,  to  beg  off  offenders,  and  to  comfort  all  in  their 
diftreffes;  and  many  inftances  are  recorded  of  his  exer- 
cife  of  brother  help  to  his  companions  as  well  as  to 
others. 

On  one  occafion,  during  the  troubles  that  afflicted  his 
unhappy  country,  a poor  woman,  who  had  frequently 
fupplied  him  with  a draught  of  milk,  had  her  cows  ftolen 
during  the  night  and  carried  away.  They  were  her  only 
fupport,  and  the  lofs  of  them  would  have  reduced  her  to 
beggary.  She  fearched  all  over  the  diftridft  in  which  fhe 
lived,  but  found  them  not,  and  began  to  defpair  of  their 
recovery.  Henry  heard  of  her  diftrefs,  took  compaflion 
on  her,  and  ftarted  off  by  himfelf  after  the  loft  cattle. 
After  he  had  travelled  feveral  miles  among  the  moun- 
tains, making  inquiry  of  every  mountaineer  he  met,  he 
at  laft  obtained  a trace  of  their  track.  They  had  been 
taken  away  by  fome  of  the  recruits  going  to  the  frontiers ; 
the  lad  followed  on  their  wake,  and  at  laft,  after  two 
days  more  travelling,  day  and  night,  fcarcely  allowing 
himfelf  any  time  for  repofe,  he  came  up  with  the  thieves. 
They  ftill  had  the  cows  in  their  poffeffion,  and  were 
driving  them  before  them  for  the  fake  of  their  milk. 
He  boldly  demanded  their  reftoration ; the  recruits 
laughed  at  him,  and  threatened  him  with  chaftifement; 
he  expoftulated,  but  to  no  purpofe.  He  was  fainting 
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for  food,  and  begged  fome  of  their  bread,  but  they 
refufed  him,  and  inflicted  on  him  a fevere  beating,  at 
the  fame  time  driving  him  away  from  the  place  at  which 
they  had  refolved  to  fpend  the  night.  The  poor  lad 
was  compelled  to  retreat;  but  he  did  not  go  far,  for  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  he  arofe,  when  his  cruel  enemies 
were  afleep,  and  got  poflfeflion  of  the  cows,  which  he 
drove  in  the  direftion  of  their  home,  and  before  the  morn- 
ing dawned  he  was  far  beyond  the  chance  of  purfuit.  He 
fubfifted  on  the  milk  of  the  animals  as  he  proceeded 
homewards,  and  at  laft,  after  much  toil,  fatigue,  and  the 
want  of  fleep,  reftored  them  fafe  and  found  to  their 
owner. 

This  was  a noble  trait  in  his  character,  and  there 
were  others  of  a fimilar  kind.  He  had  wandered  one 
evening  a confiderable  diftance  from  his  home,  for  he 
was  a lover  of  folitude,  till  he  reached  one  of  thofe  rapid 
rivers  which  ferve  as  the  boundary  of  fome  of  the  Swifs 
cantons ; while  he  fat  muling  on  the  flump  of  a tree,  he 
heard  wailings  and  moanings  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
river.  He  was  not  long  in  afcertaining  from  whom  the 
founds  proceeded.  They  were  from  a poor  woman,  the 
wife  of  a foldier  who  had  been  killed  in  a lkirmilh  fome 
miles  off,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  battle  field 
with  her  two  infants,  and  they  were  twins,  to  make  her 
way  back  to  her  canton,  friendlefs  and  forfaken.  Near 
the  fpot  at  which  they  flood,  there  had  been  a wooden 
bridge,  but  this  had  been  broken  down  by  the  foldiers, 
and  there  was  now  no  way  of  crofling  the  river  except  at  a 
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ford  about  fix  miles  below.  The  night  was  fetting  in,  and 
the  poor  woman  with  her  twins,  in  an  exhaufted  condition, 
had  funk  down  in  defpair  befide  the  turbid  ftream.  What 
was  to  be  done  ? He  called  to  her  as  loud  as  he  could  to 
be  of  good  cheer.  He  had  luckily  fome  bread  in  the 
bag  which  he  ufed  to  carry  with  him  in  all  his  rambles ; 
but  how  to  tranfport  it  acrofs  the  torrent  was  a difficulty. 
Obferving,  however,  the  trunk  of  a large  tree  which  had 
been  laid  low  by  a recent  tempeft,  he  determined,  if 
poffible,  to  launch  it  on  the  ftream ; by  means  of 
leverage,  and  the  ufe  of  the  branch  of  another  tree,  he 
got  it  within  reach  of  the  ftream.  He  feated  himfelf 
upon  it,  trufting  to  God  for  protection  and  fuccefs,  and 
launched  out  into  the  roaring  waters.  He  was  carried  a 
confiderable  diftance  down  the  eddy,  but  neverthelefs 
landed  fafely  on  the  other  fide,  remaining  with,  fuftain- 
ing,  and  comforting  the  mother  and  the  babes,  till  the 
following  day,  when  affiftance  prefented  itfelf. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  although  Peftalozzi  was  not  one  of 
thofe  bright  boys  that  illuminate  fchool-rooms,  aftonifh 
pedagogues,  and  give  promife  of  intellectual  brightnefs, 
he  had  that  within  him  which  paffeth  fhow.  Maternal 
folicitude  and  love  had  deeply  imbued  his  mind  with 
religious  feeling,  and  developed  in  him  that  fpring  dew 
of  the  foul  which  waters  all  our  affections  and  fympa- 
thies.  Thus,  while  he  was  looked  upon  by  thofe  who 
could  neither  comprehend  nor  appreciate  him  as  a being 
of  whom  little  could  be  hoped,  energies  and  powers  were 
at  work  within  his  heart,  deftined  to  be  one  mighty 
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engine  of  moral  improvement  to  his  countrymen  and  to 
the  world  at  large. 

The  bent  of  Peftalozzfs  mind  was  for  theminiftry; 
but  alas  ! he  was  not  adapted  for  that,  for  his  firft 
appearance  in  the  pulpit  as  a candidate  for  ordination 
was  a complete  failure,  owing  to  his  exceffive  nervouf- 
nefs — a nervoufnefs  frequently  the  accompaniment  of  a 
refined  genius,  as  in  the  cafe  of  our  poet  Cowper.  Re- 
nouncing, therefore,  divinity,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
law ; here  he  alfo  fortunately  failed : for  although  the 
law  is  a profound  and  intellectual  ftudy,  and  lawyers  are 
quite  equal  to  other  men  as  regards  probity  and  honour, 
it  was  not  the  right  thing  for  a young  man  of  rare  and 
fenfitive  endowments.  It  was,  however,  while  applying 
himfelf  as  a probationer  in  the  law  that  he  firft  thought 
upon  the  fubject  of  education,  of  its  errors  both  in  rulers 
and  teachers,  and  of  its  effect  upon  the  people.  He  was 
then  only  nineteen  years  of  age ; but,  being  convinced 
that  a life  of  idlenefs  was  incompatible  with  intellectual 
or  moral  energy,  he  put  himfelf  to  a farmer,  a man  of 
high  intellect  and  warm  heart,  who  interefted  himfelf 
much  for  the  poorer  clafles.  He  now  entered  upon  the 
fmall  patrimony  his  father  had  left  him,  purchafed  a 
tract  of  wafte  land  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lenzburg,  on  which  he  erected  a dwelling- 
houfe  with  the  neceflary  out-buildings,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Neuhof,  i.e.  the  New  Farm.  Here  he  devoted 
himfelf  fuccefsfully  to  the  cultivation  of  his  eftate,  and  in 
thefe  his  brighteft  days  fought  and  obtained  the  hand  of 
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Anne  Schulthefs,  a young  woman  on  whom  nature  and 
education  had  vied  in  beftowing  their  accomplifhments, 
and  who,  though  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthieft 
merchants  in  Zurich,  fet  at  defiance  the  voice  of  public 
opinion,  and  all  the  confiderations  of  worldly  intereft,  to 
{hare  the  affections  and  deftiny  of  a man  whom  it  was 
her  glory  to  appreciate  and  underftand. 

This  marriage  put  Peftalozzi  in  poffeffion  of  a {hare  in 
a flouri{hing  cotton  manufactory,  and  while  it  thus  im- 
proved his  worldly  means,  brought  him  in  contaCt  with 
another  portion  of  the  population ; and  the  obferva- 
tions  he  made  among  them,  and  his  comparifons  of  the 
manufacturing  with  the  agricultural  portion  of  fociety, 
brought  him  back  to  the  conclufion  that  the  then  pre- 
vailing fyftems  of  education  were  by  no  means  calculated 
to  fit  mankind  for  the  difcharge  of  their  duties  in  after 
life,  and  the  attainment  of  a tranquil  and  happy  exiftence, 
and  kindled  in  him  a zeal  and  energy  for  which  no  facri- 
fice  was  too  great,  no  difficulty  too  appalling. 

Peftalozzi  now  thought  it  a fit  opportunity  to  make 
the  experiment,  how  far  it  might  be  poffible  by  education 
to  raife  the  lower  claffes  to  a condition  more  confiftent 
with  a Chriftian  ftate  of  fociety.  His  eftablifhment  was 
converted  into  an  afylum,  in  which  fifty  orphan,  or  pau- 
per children,  were  provided  with  food,  clothing,  and  in- 
ftruCtion  of  that  kind  calculated  to  lead  them  to  acquire 
thofe  practical  abilities  and  induftrious  habits  by  which 
they  would  be  enabled  to  keep  themfelves  in  a fituation 
favourable  to  their  improvement.  His  objeCt  was  to 
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fhow,  not  how  the  State  might  provide  for  the  poor  and 
correct  them,  but  how  the  poor  might  be  taught  to  cor- 
rect themfelves.  His  defign  was  not  fo  much  confined 
to  the  eftablifhment  of  a private  charity  as  to  effect  a 
reform  in  the  popular  education  of  the  country.  He 
wifhed  to  purify  the  affe&ions,  which  he  faw  defcend  into 
low  propenfities,  to  fubftitute  intelligence  and  true  know- 
ledge in  the  place  of  cunning  and  ignorant  routine,  and 
to  reftore  to  the  Word  of  Truth,  which  had  been  per- 
verted into  a dead  creed,  its  proper  place  over  the  heart 
and  life. 

Such  were  his  generous  intentions;  but  his  means 
were  in  almoft  every  refpeft  inadequate  to  the  talk.  His 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  is 
governed,  was  deficient  from  youth  and  inexperience; 
on  the  difficult  art  of  fostering  the  growth  of  the  young 
mind  he  was  quite  a novice ; his  eftablifhment  required 
organization — required  legiflative  talents ; but  thefe 
Peftalozzi  did  not  poflefs. 

Peftalozzi  entered  upon  his  experiment  with  the  full 
idea  of  brother-help  in  his  mind.  His  heart  was  charged 
with  goodnefs  : his  affe&ions  were  aroufed  to  the  higheft 
pitch,  his  fympathies  excited  to  the  full ; but,  alas  ! like 
many  other  great  men  ardent  in  the  purfuit  of  a grand 
objefit  which  aroufes  and  calls  forth  the  higheft  efforts  of 
genius,  he  never  calculated  the  expenfe , or  he  made  falfe 
calculations  of  the  return  of  the  labour  to  be  expedled  of 
the  children.  The  mixture  of  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing labour,  of  domeftic  economy  and  commercial 
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operations,  had  alfo  the  effeft  of  bringing  confusion  into 
almoft  every  part  of  his  eftablifhment,  and  concealing 
from  his  view  the  real  ftate  of  his  circumftances.  His 
thoughts  were  all  on  the  moral  means  he  fhould  employ, 
and  thus  his  eftablifhment  every  year  became  more  cer- 
tain of  failure ; and  as  this  circumftance  became  partially 
revealed  to  him,  it  had  the  effe£t  of  rendering  his  mind 
more  perplexed,  and  the  diftrefling  apprehenfions  that  at 
laft  arofe  robbed  him  of  much  of  that  calmnefs  and 
ferenity  of  temper  which  are  indifpenfable  in  great  enter- 
prifes. 

The  afylum  atNeuhof  commenced  in  1775,  and  clofed 
in  1790.  During  the  interval,  however,  Peftalozzi  made 
a feries  of  difcoveries,  and  left  a highly  interefting  record  * 
of  them  in  various  publications ; but  his  voice  was  as  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wildernefs ; his  affairs  got 
worfe  and  worfe ; his  friends  laughed  at  him  and  reviled 
him ; his  enemies  perfecuted  him ; and  his  creditors 
threatened  him  with  imprifonment.  The  afylum  was 
forced  to  be  broken  up,  and  his  condition  was  indeed 
truly  deplorable.  Now  was  he  quite  deftitute  of  aflift- 
ance,  treated  with  ingratitude,  and  even  infult,  by  moft 
of  thofe  he  had  ferved;  feparated  from  the  few  that  might 
have  been  grateful,  caft  down  by  a succeffion  of  misfor- 
tunes, and  tormented  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  con- 
tributed to  them  by  his  own  mifcalculations,  he  confumed 
his  days  in  pain  and  forrow,  on  that  fpot  which  he  had 
made  the  abode  of  love  and  mercy,  while  the  caufe  that 
lay  neareft  to  his  heart  feemed  irrevocably  overthrown. 
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In  this  ftate  he  lingered,  when  the  French  Revolution 
proved  the  danger  of  giving  to  an  uneducated  and  brutal 
population  political  power,  and  revealed  to  Peftalozzi 
the  danger  of  giving  an  undue  impetus  to  that  fickle 
feeling  of  the  lower  clafles,  which  prompts  them  continu- 
ally to  change  their  inftitutions.  He  now  learned  that 
man  uncurbed  by  authority  is  lefs  likely  to  attain  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  than  when  he  is  under  the 
wholefome  regulations  of  focial  inftitutions;  and  his  mind 
gradually  arrived  at  the  important  conclufion,  that  the 
ameliorating  of  outward  circumftances  will  be  the  effeCt, 
never  canbe  the  caufe,of  mental  and  moral  improvement; 
or,  as  our  Divine  Lord  exprefles  it,  “ Seek  ye  firft  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteoufnefs,  and  all  thefe  things 
will  be  added  unto  you.” 

Leaving  his  family  behind  him,  Peftalozzi  proceeded 
to  Stantz,  where  the  new  convent  of  the  Urfulines,  then 
building,  was  affigned  to  him  for  the  formation  of  an 
afylum  for  orphans  and  other  deftitute  children,  and 
ample  funds  were  provided  for  making  the  neceflary 
arrangements.  The  children  prefented  themfelves  in 
numbers  ; many  of  them  were  utterly  deftitute,  and  fome 
had  not  even  a place  of  {helter.  The  houfe,  however, 
could  fcarcely  afford  this  ; the  walls  were  damp — it  was 
full  of  dirt  and  duft,  and  fcarcely  any  convenience  exifted 
for  the  development  of  his  plans.  Moft  of  the  children 
were  in  a diftrefling  and  difeafed  ftate,  and  exhibited  the 
phyfical,  intelledual,  and  moral  negleCt  to  which  they 
had  been  expofed.  Nor  were  these  the  only  difficulties 
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with  which  he  had  to  contend : the  parents  diftrufted 
him,  from  his  being  a Proteftant,  many  of  the  children 
were  taken  away  through  their  whims  and  caprices,  and 
Peftalozzi,  unfupported  by  the  ordinary  props  of  autho- 
rity, was  treated  with  contempt  as  a mere  hireling,  and 
was  compelled  to  adopt,  as  the  great  inftrument  of  in- 
ftruCtion,  the  extraordinary  power  of  love  as  the  bafis  of 
the  relation  between  teacher  and  child. 

While  Peftalozzi  was  thus,  in  matters  of  difcipline, 
reduced  to  the  primary  motive  of  all  virtue,  he  learned, 
in  the  attempt  of  inftruCting  the  children,  the  art  of 
returning  to  the  fimpleft  of  all  knowledge.  He  was 
entirely  unprovided  with  books  or  any  other  means  of 
inftruCtion,  and  in  the  abfence  of  both  materials  and 
machinery  he  could  not  even  have  recourfe  to  the  pur- 
fuits  of  induftry  for  filling  up  part  of  his  time.  The 
whole  of  the  fchool  apparatus  confided  of  himfelf  and  his 
pupils,  and  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  confider  what 
means  fhould  be  ufed  for  the  accompliftiment  of  the 
object  he  had  in  view  : the  refult  was,  that  he  abftraCted 
himfelf  entirely  from  thofe  artificial  elements  of  inftruc- 
tion  which  are  contained  in  books,  and  direCted  his  whole 
attention  towards  the  natural  elements  which  are  depo- 
fited  in  the  child's  mind.  He  taught  numbers  inftead  of 
cyphers— living  founds  inftead  of  dead  characters — deeds 
of  faith  and  love  inftead  of  abftrufe  creeds — fubftances 
inftead  of  fliadows — realities  inftead  of  figns — he  led  the 
intellect  of  children  to  the  difcovery  of  truths  through 
the  application  of  their  faculties,  which  he  sought  not  to 
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cram  and  overlay  with  fcholaftic  jargon,  but  to  develop 
and  ftrengthen,  and  thus  he  led  them  to  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  truths  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  could 
never  forget.  Inftead  of  loading  their  memories  with  a 
colleftion  of  words,  he  made  them  acquainted  with  the 
great  fafts  of  nature;  inftead  of  building  up  a dead 
mind  and  a dead  heart  on  the  ground  of  a dead  letter, 
he  drew  forth  life  to  the  mind  and  heart  from  the  foun- 
tains of  life  within,  and  thus  eftabliftied  a new  art  of 
education,  which  to  follow  requires,  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  the  higheft  philofophy,  the  acuteft  obfervation, 
the  keeneft  ta fit,  and  which  cannot  be  had  for  fixty  or 
feventy  pounds  a-year. 

Thus,  in  the  midft  of  his  children  did  Peftalozzi  for- 
get that  there  was  any  world  befides  his  afylum,  and  as 
their  circle  was  a univerfe  to  him,  fo  was  he  to  them  all 
in  all.  From  morning  till  night  he  was  the  centre  of 
their  exiftence;  to  him  they  owed  every  comfort  and 
every  enjoyment;  and  whatever  hardship  they  had  to 
endure  he  was  their  fellow  fufferer : he  partook  of  their 
meals,  and  flept  among  them;  and  in  the  evening  he 
prayed  with  them,  before  they  dropped  into  the  arms 
of  {lumber.  At  the  firft  dawn  of  light  it  was  his  voice 
that  called  them  to  the  light  of  the  rifing  fun,  and  to 
the  praife  of  their  heavenly  Father.  All  day  he  flood 
among  them;  his  hand  was  daily  with  them,  joined  in 
theirs ; his  eye,  beaming  with  benevolence,  met  theirs, 
beaming  with  joy;  he  wept  when  they  wept,  and  was 
glad  when  they  were  glad ; he  was  to  them  a father,  and 
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they  were  to  him  as  children.  Such  love  could  not  fail 
to  win  their  hearts ; difcontent  and  peevifhnefs  ceafed, 
and  between  feventy  and  eighty  children,  whofe  difpofi- 
tion  had  been  far  from  kind,  and  whofe  habits  had  been 
anything  but  domeftic,  were  thus  converted  in  a fhort 
time,  by  the  principle  of  fympathy,  fuftained  by  religion, 
into  a peaceful  family  circle  in  which  it  was  delightful  to 
exift. 

But,  alas  ! war,  that  curfe  of  the  human  race  and  of 
everything  good  and  humanizing,  deftroyed  again  the 
hopes  and  aims  of  the  educator.  In  the  fummer  of 
1799,  the  Auftrians  took  poffeffion  of  Italy,  and  Pefta- 
lozzi  was  forced  to  abandon  his  interefting  experiment 
at  the  moment  when  it  began  to  promife  the  fruits  of 
fuccefs.  Difappointed  at  feeing  the  works  of  his  hands 
fuddenly  deftroyed  after  the  greateft  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers had  been  conquered,  and  the  reflection  that  the 
enemies  of  the  caufe  had  now  an  opportunity  afforded 
them  of  reviling  and  ridiculing  what  was  on  the  point  of 
being  eftabliftied  upon  the  evidence  of  inconteftable  faCts, 
preyed  heavily  on  his  mind,  and  in  a fit  of  defpondency 
Peftalozzi  fled  into  the  folitude  of  the  Alps,  and  amidft 
the  rocks  and  fteeps  of  the  Gurnigal  fought  reft  for  his 
weary  foul  and  health  for  his  exhaufted  body. 

But  he  did  not  long  remain  inaCtive  in  feclufion,  but 
again  determined  to  refume  his  experiments.  He  applied 
to  the  Helvetic  Government,  and,  in  confideration  of  his 
paft  fervices,  was  granted  a penfion  of  about  thirty  pounds 
a-year.  He  then  went  to  Burgdorf  and  obtained  accefs 
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to  one  of  the  public  fchools,  with  liberty  to  try  his  ex- 
periments. The  fchool  itfelf,  however,  remained  under 
the  management  of  its  former  matter,  who,  eyeing  his 
new  colleague  with  great  fufpicion  and  fome  jealoufy, 
contrived  in  a ttiort  time  to  get  him  removed.  He  was 
foon  after  admitted  into  a fchool  of  infants,  and  was  left 
at  full  liberty  to  try  his  plans  on  children  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  eight,  and  the  good  dames  gave  him 
full  fway  over  their  little  innocent  barbarians. 

This,  however,  did  not  laft  long.  Futtier,  one  of  the 
Under  Secretaries  of  State  to  the  Helvetic  Government, 
a friend  of  education  and  the  experiment,  had  been 
dire£ted  to  organize  the  fchools  at  Burgdorf,  and  he 
thought  of  Peftalozzi,  and  to  him  the  cattle  of  that  place 
was  afligned  as  a teacher's  feminary ; but  the  plan  was 
delayed  from  time  to  time,  from  want  of  funds,  and, 
Fufher  dying,  Peftalozzi  was  left  without  official  employ- 
ment ; he  therefore  united  himfelf  with  a fchoolmafter 
named  Kruefi,  who  was  intrufted  with  the  care  of 
twenty-eight  fatherlefs  children  of  Proteftant  defcent, 
who  had  been  driven  by  war  from  their  native  foil. 
After  FuflieFs  death,  Peftalozzi  and  Kruefi  formed  a 
union  of  their  fchools  in  the  cattle,  the  pofleflion  of 
which  the  central  government  now  transferred  to  Pefta- 
lozzi. 

Here  he  fet  to  work  under  difficulties  of  every  kind  ; 
but,  through  the  intervention  of  fome  members  of  the 
government,  in  the  beginning  of  1800  he  was  enabled  to 
announce  the  opening  of  an  eftablifhment  which  con- 
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tained  twenty-fix  pupils.  Of  thefe  about  one-third  were 
the  fons  of  the  reprefen tatives  of  the  principal  cantons  of 
Switzerland;  another  part  belonged  to  the  wealthier 
clafs  of  tradefmen  and  agriculturifts,  and  the  reft  were  the 
fons  of  refpedtable  families,  reduced  by  misfortunes,  who 
were  placed  under  Peftalozzi*  s care  by  friends  or  rela- 
tives, fome  of  whom  he  alfo  admitted  at  his  own  charge. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Not  forgetting  the  claims  of  the  poor 
to  brother-help,  he  founded  alfo  an  afylum  for  orphans, 
which  was  to  (hare  in  all  the  educational  and  domeftic 
advantages  of  the  great  fchool. 

Peftalozzi  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  succefs.  It  is 
a fa £1,  of  which  the  life  of  almoft  ever}7  diftinguifhed  man 
affords  evidence,  that  the  great  mafs  of  the  public,  who 
are  dull  of  comprehenfion  and  flow  to  acknowledge 
merit,  are  in  the  fame  proportion  offenfively  lavifh  of 
their  admiration  as  foon  as  a man  rifes  thoroughly  above 
them.  Such  was  the  cafe  of  Peftalozzi ; he  who  had 
been  ridiculed,  fpurned,  ill-treated,  and  fneered  at,  now 
that  his  ftar  was  a little  in  the  afcendant  was  extolled  to 
the  fkies  as  the  man  of  the  age,  and  fo  high  ran  the  tide 
of  popularity  in  his  favour,  that  he  was  chofen  to  be  one 
of  the  deputies  fent  to  Paris  in  1802,  in  order  to  form  a 
new  conftitution  for  Switzerland. 

After  fome  other  viciffitudes,  the  fchool  of  Peftalozzi 
was  transferred  to  Yverdon,  fituated  on  the  fouth  end  of 
the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  and  here  he  laid  down  a com- 
prehenfive  plan  of  inftru<5tion  embracing  every  branch 
of  human  knowledge.  His  leading  principle  was  to 
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begin  with  the  education  of  the  fenfes  and  to  work 
through  them  to  the  underhand ing,  which  is  a natural 
progrefs,  and  to  build  up  the  Chriftian  foul  through  the 
word  of  God  and  the  fympathies  of  the  heart.  Perhaps 
the  educator  kept  the  child  too  long  in  fenfual  inftruc- 
tion — perhaps  he  intelledlualized  too  abftradtedly — per- 
haps he  refined  away  the  ftraightforward  motives  and 
principles  of  the  Gofpel ; but  he  did  certainly  make  a 
grand  effort  for  the  humanization  of  his  pupils,  for  ex- 
tending the  Saviour’s  kingdom  of  love,  holinefs,  and 
truth,  and  for  the  adoration  of  the  great  and  good 
Creator. 

One  of  the  favourite  branches  of  ftudy  with  the  pupils 
of  Peftalozzi  was  finging.  He  made  it  fubfervient  to  the 
affections.  The  cheerful  fongs  with  which  his  youthful 
choir  faluted  the  rifing  fun,  or  the  lonely  breezes  of 
returning  fpring,  or  the  bounty  of  the  harveft,  were  true 
hymns  of  praife,  adoration,  and  thankfgiving.  Nor  did 
they  omit  to  bear  reference  to  their  brother  man. 
Chriftian  love,  Chriftian  fortitude,  Chriftian  hope,  and 
Chriftian  refignation,  formed  many  of  their  themes ; 
and,  like  the  harp  of  David  of  old,  the  evil  fpirit  was 
exorcifed  by  the  mufic  of  the  youthful  choir. 

But  Peftalozzi  was  of  too  comprehenfive  a mind,  he 
went  too  thoroughly  againft  all  deep-rooted  prejudices ; 
the  image-makers  were  in  danger,  the  fcholaftics  were 
jealous  of  him;  they  felt  their  occupation  gone,  or  if 
not  gone,  in  exceffive  danger.  Perfonal  enemies  alfo 
furrounded  him,  and  a vile  wretch,  one  Jofeph  Schmid, 
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whom  the  great  man  had  taken  into  his  houfe  from 
motives  of  charity,  began  to  revile  and  ridicule  him 
who  had  faved  him  from  deftitution.  This  is  not  an 
uncommon  cafe ; for  gratitude  is  built  upon  a high 
fuperftrufture  of  the  foul,  and  few  attain  thereto.  At 
firft,  this  wretches  operations  were  all  covered  ; but  after 
Mrs.  Peftalozzi^s  death,  in  1815,  he  threw  off  the  mafk 
completely,  and  fet  himfelf  up  in  oppofition  to  all 
PeftalozzPs  oldeft  and  moft  faithful  friends,  and  foon 
drove  them  away  one  after  the  other  from  his  fide. 
Mrs.  Niederer  was  aflailed  by  the  bafeft  calumny,  and 
the  educator  himfelf  was  accufed  of  all  forts  of  crimes, 
not  even  omitting  that  of  blafphemy.  He  was  accufed 
of  making  himfelf  a fecond  Saviour  of  mankind,  be- 
caufe  his  pupils  called  him  the  “matter,”  and  his  pecu- 
liar mode  of  inftruction  the  “ method,”  and  his  philo- 
fophy  the  “ idea.”  His  enemies  rallied  and  made  frefh 
head  againft  him,  ftimulated  by  thofe  afperfions ; all  his 
follies  were  refufcitated,  all  his  miftakes  — and  they 
were  not  a few — brought  up  again  to  ruin  him.  No 
inftitution  could  ftand  againft  fuch  an  attack;  it  fell 
into  diforder,  for  the  good  man*s  heart  was  broken,  and 
his  energies  were  deftroyed. 

Thus  was  Peftalozzi,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  overwhelmed 
with  grief  and  forrow  of  the  moft  intenfe  kind,  and  with 
mortifications  more  bitter  than  any  he  had  ever  before 
experienced ; but  his  courage  in  this  fevere  trial  did  not 
forfake  him;  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  having  been  im- 
pelled by  worthy  motives  through  the  whole  of  his  career 
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fupported  him ; the  reflexion  that  the  whole  defire  of 
his  heart  had  been  the  brother  help  of  his  brother  man ; 
that  for  this  he  had  renounced  all  worldly  profit  or  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  lightened  the  heavy  weight  of 
his  misfortunes.  He  remained  calm,  and  hopeful,  and 
truftful,  in  the  midft  of  all  his  forrows,  and  God,  who  is 
ever  merciful,  and  knows  when  to  take  us  from  the 
world  he  has  fent  us  to  illuminate,  releafed  Peftalozzi 
from  the  heartache  and  all  the  natural  {hocks  that  flefh  is 
heir  to,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1827,  at  Brugg,  *n  the 
canton  of  Bafil,  and  his  mortal  remains  were  interred  in 
the  ground  which  owed  its  fertility  to  the  vigorous 
exertions  of  his  ripened  manhood. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  brother-helpePs  life.  It 
is,  of  courfe,  out  of  our  province  to  go  into  the  merits  of 
his  educational  fyftem ; but  this  we  may  fay,  that  the 
fpirit  of  his  method  is  deftined  to  live  in  this  and  in  other 
countries,  becaufe  it  is  a fpirit  of  love  and  difinterefted 
goodnefs.  The  only  difficulty  in  its  application  is  to 
find  educators  completely  imbued  with  his  thorough 
Chriftian  philofophy.  The  tafk  which  he  undertook  will 
not  be  accompliffied  in  one  or  two  generations ; but  the 
seeds  are  fown  and  will  germinate,  becaufe  they  are  in 
unifon  with  the  Gofpel.  The  infant- fchools  have  already 
dipped  into  the  fpirit  of  PeftalozzPs  “ method  f the 
government  fchools  are  following  in  their  wake,  and 
although  very  much  at  fea  at  prefent,  and  utterly  in- 
adequate to  the  requirements  of  the  nation,  may,  if  not 
ftifled  by  the  weight  of  official  interference,  or  made 
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vehicles  of  patronage  and  nepotifm,  after  a while  fucceed 
in  getting  hold  of  a truly  philofophical  as  well  as  prac- 
tical method  of  phyfical,  intellectual,  and  moral  training. 

The  educational  career  of  Fellenberg  is  equally  inter- 
efting  to  us  at  the  prefent  day,  connected  as  it  is  with 
the  improved  and  improving  ftate  of  education.  His 
principles  were  in  part  identical  with  thofe  of  the  great 
<c  matter,”  as  he  was  called,  and  the  field  of  operation 
was  Switzerland.  The  principles  he  enunciated  are  beft 
given  in  his  own  words. 

We  commence  our  work,”  he  fays,  “ with  the  con- 
viction that  the  deftination  of  every  child  is  indicated  by 
Divine  Providence  in  the  natural  turn  of  his  mind,  and 
that  no  educator  fhould  allow  himfelf  to  mifapprehend 
or  prevent,  according  to  his  own  contracted  ideas,  that 
which  the  Creator  has  ordered  in  infinite  wifdom ; fo 
that,  by  drawing  forth  the  faculties,  both  intellectual  and 
moral,  with  a view  to  fociety,  he  may  fulfil  the  duties 
which  Chriftianity  impofes  upon  it  in  reference  to  every 
child  that  is  born  within  its  limits ; and  the  moft  impor- 
tant objeCt  of  the  teacher  fhould  be  to  preferve  as  much 
as  poffible  the  child-like  innocence  of  the  pupil,  and  that 
cheerfulnefs  which  is  its  infeparable  companion.  The 
child  fhould  le  brought  up  to  dejire , in  the  fecurity  and  joy 
ofh  is  heart , the  welfare  of  his  fellow -creatures,  and  to 
feel  the  warmefi  interef  in  their  happinefs . 

“ In  order  to  accomplifh  thefe  objeCts,  he  who  educates 
mutt,  gentle  as  the  Saviour  himfelf,  be  willing  that  little 
children  fhould  come  to  him,  and  blefs  them  when  they 
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come  by  the  exercife  of  his  love.  The  great  end  of  being 
fhould  be  the  great  aim  ; and  this  objeCt  is  to  be  obtained 
by  prefenting,  as  early  as  poffible,  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
child  the  two  great  books  of  God — the  book  of  creation 
and  the  book  of  redemption,  with  one  other — the  book 
of  God^s  providence,  as  feen  in  the  ways  of  men  : that 
is,  in  hiftory.  This  being  carefully  and  effe&ually  done, 
where  is  the  being  who  would  not  rife  from  the  life  that 
now  is  towards  that  which  is  to  come  ? and  who  would 
not  do  homage  in  humility  and  prayer  to  the  great 
Almighty,  and  fulfil  the  ends  of  his  being  in  duty  to  his 
fellow  men  ? Every  found  fyftem  of  education  muff  reft 
on  the  inftru&ions  of  Jefus  Chrift.  The  belt  example 
for  the  educator  is  found  in  the  Saviour  of  men,  and  in 
the  refult  we  fhould  aim  at  no  other  objeCt  than  the 
realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  which  he  has 
direfted  mankind.” 

Such  were  the  amiable  views  of  a man  who,  in  fpite 
of  his  patrician  birth,  felt  it  a higher  dignity  to  call 
around  him  the  poor,  the  depreffed,  and  the  ignorant, 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  them  love  each  other,  and  of 
being  ufeful  to  each  other,  and  to  fet  forth  the  love  of 
God  by  the  love  of  man ; and  he  commenced  the  execu- 
tion of  his  theory  by  affociating  two  or  three  poor  boys 
with  the  children  of  his  own  houfe.  Finding  that  his 
plan  was  practical,  he  proceeded  upon  a more  extended 
field  at  Nofwyl,  fix  miles  from  Berne,  the  capital  of  the 
canton  of  Switzerland,  fituated  on  a high  elevation  in  the 
midft  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  The  Jura  mountains 
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form  its  northern  boundary,  and  its  fouthern  is  the 
Bernese  Alps.  It  is  furrounded  by  a valley  of  about 
eighty  feet  deep,  from  which  it  is  feparated  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  The  village  itfelf  was  formerly  a private 
country  feat,  but,  being  purchafed  by  Fellenberg  at  the 
clofe  of  the  laft  century,  it  rapidly  rofe  in  importance,  and 
now,  (1835),  forms  a little  village  containing  nearly  four 
hundred  inhabitants,  exclufively  under  his  control.  It 
comprifes;  1.  A farm  of  about  600  acres;  2.  Twowork- 
fliops  for  the  fabrication  or  improvement  of  agricultural 
inftruments,  and  of  clothes  for  the  inhabitants;  3.  A 
lithograph  eftabliftiment  and  printing-prefs,  in  which 
mufic  and  other  things  are  printed ; 4.  A literary  infti- 
tution,  for  the  education  of  the  higher  clafles;  5.  A prac- 
tical inftitution,  for  thofe  who  are  deftined  for  trade ; 6. 
An  agricultural  college,  for  the  education  of  the  labour- 
ing clafs. 

On  entering  the  village,  an  open  fquare,  or  rather  play- 
ground, prefents  itfelf,  furnifhed  with  inftruments  for 
gymnaftic  exercifes  and  a hillock  of  clean  fand  on  which 
the  younger  boys  exercife  their  ingenuity  in  building 
caftles.  The  fquare  is  furrounded  on  three  fides  by  the 
building  devoted  to  the  literary  inftitution,  and  fheltered 
on  the  weft  by  a little  wood  compofed  of  a variety  of  trees, 
which  ferve  as  a place  for  botanical  obfervations,  and 
as  a retreat  during  the  heat  of  fummer.  In  pleafant 
weather  the  leffons  are  not  unfrequently  given  here,  in 
arbours  furniftied  with  feats  for  the  purpofe. 

The  principal  building  on  the  eaft  court  was  inhabited 
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by  eighty  pupils,  under  the  conftant  fuperintendence  of 
Fellenberg  and  four  of  his  fons.  The  bafement  ftory  is 
occupied  by  the  kitchen  and  ftore-rooms,  the  firft  floor  is 
divided  into  four  feCtions  by  the  halls,  which  traverfe  the 
buildings  in  length  and  breadth.  One  of  thefe  feCtions  is 
occupied  by  the  fuperintendents,  another  by  the  dining- 
hall  and  mufic-rooms,  a third  and  fourth  by  the  chapel, 
and  three  large  rooms  for  ftudy.  The  fecond  floor  is 
devoted  to  clafs-rooms,  the  library,  and  the  collection  of 
cafts.  The  third  and  attic  ftories  contain  the  dormitories 
for  the  pupils  and  chambers  for  the  fuperintendents.  Be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  inftruCtors  are  employed,  mod 
of  them  profeflors  of  confiderable  eminence,  who  have  no 
neceflary  connection  with  the  pupils,  except  during  the 
hours  of  inftruCtion. 

Beyond  the  Literary  Inflitution  is  a fecond  court  fur- 
nifhed  for  gymnaftic  exercifes,  and  on  the  eaft  fide  of  this 
are  gardens  afligned  to  the  pupils,  as  a means  of  amufe- 
ment  and  exercife.  At  a little  diftance,  on  the  fide  of  a hill, 
is  a circular  cold  bath  of  hewn  ftone,  ninety  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  ten  feet  deep,  in  which  the  boys  are  taught  to 
fwim. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  the  court  is  the  chateau,  or  family 
manfion,  and  in  the  rear  of  it  are  two  buildings  occupied 
by  twenty  or  thirty  pupils  of  the  Practical  Inflitution,  and 
ftill  farther  to  the  rear  is  a fecond  cold  bath  of  ftone,  only 
two  feet  deep,  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  the  younger  pupils. 
Adjoining  this  is  a building  150  feet  long,  the  lower  part 
of  which  forms  a fheltered  avenue  for  riding  and  driving 
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and  gymnaftic  exercifes  in  bad  weather.  The  upper 
ftories  are  occupied  by  the  clafs-rooms  and  dormitories 
of  the  Agricultural  Inftitution,  in  which  the  children  of 
the  labouring  clafles  are  taught  practical  agriculture,  and 
receive  three  or  four  hours  of  inftruCtion  daily  in  the 
common  branches  of  education.  One  of  the  chambers 
in  this  building  contains  a fmall  collection  of  metals  and 
minerals,  and  of  wild  and  cultivated  plants  from  the 
neighbourhood,  together  with  two  models  of  clay  made  by 
the  pupils  themfelves,  reprefenting  in  relief  the  furface  of 
Switzerland. 

One  of  the  mod  interefting  branches  of  the  Inftitution 
at  Hofwyl  is  the  colony  of  May  Kirk,  at  the  diftance  of 
five  or  fix  miles.  It  confifts  of  eight  or  ten  poor  boys, 
who  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  a teacher,  on  a 
fpot  of  uncultivated  ground,  from  which  they  were  ex- 
pected to  obtain  the  means  of  suftenance.  It  was  de- 
figned  as  an  experiment  on  the  practicability  of  providing 
for  the  fupport  and  education  of  deftitute  orphan  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Duffer  gives  the  following  notice  concerning 
it : — 

“ It  was  a beautiful  day  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  1 832, 
that  I accompanied  M.  Fellenberg  on  horfeback  to  fee 
the  little  colony  of  which  I had  heard  fo  much.  We 
quitted  Hofwyl,  and,  after  palling  fome  rich  cultivated 
land,  afcended  the  Jura  ridge  of  mountains.  In  an  open- 
ing of  a pine  forefl,  looking  down  upon  a beautiful  view, 
with  the  glaciers  of  the  Bernefe  Alps  in  the  diftance, 
ftands  a moderate-fized  cottage,  built  after  the  Swifs 
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faflfion,  with  all  the  appendages  under  the  roof,  fur- 
rounded  by  about  feven  or  eight  acres  of  ground  culti- 
vated with  all  the  neatnefs  of  a garden. 

“ With  a joyous  but  yet  anxious  look,  my  venerable 
companion  feized  the  rein  of  my  horfe,  bade  me  be  filent, 
and  go  in.  I did  fo,  and  found  twenty  little  boys  at 
their  lefTons  round  a table.  I had  not  been  in  an  inftant 
before  M.  Fellenberg  followed.  All  the  faces  beamed 
with  joy,  and  every  little  hand  was  ftretched  forth  to 
catch  that  of  its  benefactor.  No  father  returning  from  a 
voyage  could  have  been  welcomed  with  greater  joy,  and 
no  children  could  have  had  their  welcome  returned  with 
more  parental  affeCtion.  It  was  one  of  the  mod  pleafing 
and  touching  fights  ever  witnefled.  Twenty-five  boys, 
the  eldeft  not  above  thirteen  years  of  age,  were  inhabit- 
ing together  a cottage  which  had  been  entirely  con- 
ftruCted  by  themfelves,  and  their  comrades  who  had  pre- 
ceded them.  It  was  a neat  comfortable  dwelling,  at  a 
diftance  from  any  other  habitation  of  man.  In  the  room 
firfl:  entered  was  the  fuel  for  the  winter,  neatly  piled ; 
hard  by  lived  the  cow,  and  clofe  to  the  cow-houfe  was 
the  kitchen,  where  a large  marmot  fpoke  that  well- 
direfted  induftry,  even  in  this  fpot,  fo  little  favoured  by 
the  riches  of  nature,  could  earn  its  wages — fubfiftence — 
and  that  of  no  defpicable  defcription.  Above  the 
kitchen  was  the  dormitory,  with  the  agricultural  imple- 
ments neatly  arranged  round  the  walls,  while  the  bed- 
fteads  were  conftruCted  of  the  rude  unpolifhed  timbers  of 
the  foreft.  The  boys  were,  as  before  faid,  in  the  fchool- 
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room,  where  they  went  through  many  of  their  exercifes 
before  us.  The  library  did  not  contain  many  books, 
but  one  of  them  was  a German  tranflation  of  Robinfon 
Crufoe.  The  boys  had  funk  a well,  and  after  conveying 
the  water  in  a running  ftream  through  the  houfe, 
directed  its  courfe  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  irrigate  a por- 
tion of  their  meadow.  The  garden  was  a terrace  of 
earth  thrown  up  by  dint  of  labour.  When  I confidered 
that  only  a fliort  time  before  the  whole  of  this  was  occu- 
pied by  a forelt,  and  that  no  hands  had  been  engaged  in 
clearing  it  but  the  little  ones  I faw,  and  thofe  of  their 
fellows  who  had  preceded  them — when  I confidered  the 
barrennefs  of  the  ground  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  beheld  the  produdlivenefs  of  theirs,  and  when 
I confidered  the  beautiful  fcene  I had  witnefifed  between 
the  little  workmen  and  their  mailer — I felt  convinced 
that  nothing  but  a benevolence  and  intelligence  of  the 
firll  order  were  neceflfary  to  reclaim  both  the  inhabitants 
and  the  walle  foil  in  our  own  country. 

“ The  agricultural  or  rural  fchool  was  not  lefs  inter- 
efling.  It  was  a primary  objedl  with  Fellenberg,  on  its 
eftablifhment,  to  render  labour  honourable,  to  infpire  the 
pupils  with  an  attachment  to  the  foil  they  cultivated,  to 
lead  them  to  find  happinefs  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
faculties  and  in  the  refult  of  their  labours.  They  were 
taught  to  find  refources  of  intellectual  occupation  and 
employment  in  every  procefs  of  labour,  in  every  foil  they 
till,  in  every  plant  or  infect  they  encounter,  in  every 
change  they  obferve  in  the  air,  or  the  earth,  or  its  pro- 
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du&ions,  and  were  efpecially  led  to  recognize  in  all,  the 
hand  of  the  Deity — to  acknowledge  his  bleffings. 

“ Their  phyfical  education  refts  upon  the  fame  princi- 
ple as  that  of  thofe  who  are  deftined  to  literary  purfuits — 
the  moft  Ample  methods  of  living,  and  the  habit  of  per- 
forming for  themfelves  all  that  the  cleanlinefs  and  com- 
fort of  their  rooms,  for  lodging,  eating,  and  inftru&ion, 
require.  They  are  alfo  expofed  to  wind  and  weather,  go 
bareheaded  at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  and  barefooted  in 
the  fummer.  Their  beds  are  of  ftraw  and  their  clothes 
as  homely  as  poffible,  but  always  kept  whole.  Their 
food,  which  they  cook  themfelves,  confifts,  like  that  of 
every  Swifs  peafant,  of  foup,  vegetables,  bread  and  milk, 
and  meat  once  or  twice  a- week,  and  wine,  which  is  not 
quite  fo  good  as  our  cider,  at  the  grand  feftival  of  harveft 
home.  The  healthful  afpe&  of  the  lads,  their  ftrength 
and  aftivity,  fpeak  forcibly  for  this  mode  of  training. 

“ The  daily  routine  of  the  fchool  was  as  follows  : — 
The  pupils  are  awakened  at  five  o'clock.  Half-an-hour 
is  allowed  for  wafhing  and  making  their  beds.  After  a 
lefifon  of  about  an  hour  they  fay  their  prayers,  and  break- 
fafi: ; here  the  talk  of  each  individual  is  affigned  for  the 
day  by  their  teacher,  Vehrli.  At  eleven  they  return  to 
dinner,  and  then  have  a fecond  lefifon  of  an  hour  and  a 
half.  At  five  or  fix,  according  to  the  feason,  they  have 
a lump  of  bread  and  a third  leflon  of  an  hour  and  a half, 
and  at  feven  they  fup.  An  aflembly  is  then  held  for  the 
fervice  of  the  day,  which  is  clofed  with  devotional  exer- 
cifes, and  the  younger  pupils  go  to  bed.  The  elder  again 
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receive  inftru&ion,  or  occupy  themfelves  in  a ufeful  man- 
ner. During  the  winter,  when  the  employments  are  not 
fufficiently  active,  they  pafs  an  hour  in  the  evening  in 
gymnaftic  exercifes. 

“ During  the  dimmer  they  are  occupied  almoft  en- 
tirely with  the  labours  of  the  field,  proportionate  to  their 
capacity  and  ftrength.  The  youngeft  are  employed  in 
gathering  hones  and  weeds ; ten  or  twelve  hours  are  now 
devoted  to  labour,  and  three  or  four  to  inftru6tion  when 
circumftances  allow.  During  hay-making  and  harveft, 
inftru&ion  is  omitted,  and  the  pupils  have  fometimes 
volunteered  to  labour  feventeen  hours  daily.  The  time 
that  is  not  devoted  to  field  labour  is  employed  in  making 
ftraw  mats,  ropes,  netting,  and  the  like.  As  an  additional 
occupation,  as  well  as  a ufeful  one,  all  the  pupils  are 
taught  to  few,  fo  far  as  to  mend  their  own  clothes,  and 
this  they  do  at  various  odd  fpare  moments. 

“ In  addition  to  this,  every  pupil  has  fome  part  of  the 
houfehold  economy  intruded  to  him.  One  lad,  for 
example,  is  affigned  to  keep  each  of  the  rooms  clean, 
another  to  take  charge  of  the  tools,  another  the  dates ; 
and,  in  order  to  give  the  habit  of  refponfibility  and 
regularity  as  well  as  to  accuftom  them  to  occupation, 
their  talks  are  arranged  and  fuperintended  by  three 
perfons  called  the  houfehold  council,  and  are  changed 
every  three  months,  in  order  to  accuftom  them  all  to 
each  branch  of  duty : even  the  little  children  have  fome 
talk  affigned  to  them,  that  they  may  imbibe  the  fame 
fpirit  and  the  fame  habits. 
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“They  are  all  alfo  furniffied  with  opportunities  and 
inducements  to  voluntary  labour  on  their  own  account. 
Each  of  the  younger  boys  has  a little  garden  fpot  for 
vegetables,  and  another  for  flowers,  which  he  cultivates 
himfelf  in  leifure  hours,  and  he  difpofes  of  the  produce  as 
he  pleafes.  If  he  fell  them  to  the  eftabliffiment,  they 
are  credited  to  him,  and  he  is  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  A fruit  tree  is  alfo  afligned  to  every  two  or  three 
boys,  who  take  care  of  it,  and  difpofe  of  the  fruit  in  the 
fame  manner. 

“ An  annual  pedeftrian  journey  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland  forms  an  important  addition  to  the  means  of 
improving  the  phyfical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  faculties. 
The  pupils  are  divided  into  parties,  each  under  the  care 
of  one  of  their  teachers.  The  length  and  nature  of  the 
journey,  the  daily  diftance  to  be  travelled,  and  other 
circumftances,  are  proportionate  to  the  age  and  vigour  of 
the  parties.  Each  one  who  is  able  carries  his  own  flock 
of  clothing  in  a knapfack,  and  they  are  taught  to  content 
themfelves  with  the  humble  lodging  and  fcanty  fare  of 
real  mountaineers.  They  are  even  inured  to  fading. 
Their  excurfions  fometimes  extend  over  a fortnight  or 
even  longer,  and  the  boys  are  left  very  much  to  their 
own  refources,  and  are  exercifed  in  all  the  difficulties 
of  mountain  travelling — in  climbing  precipitous  rocks, 
leaping  dangerous  chafms,  chafing  wild  animals,  and 
catching  fiffi  in  the  mountain  ftreams.  Thus  they  are 
prepared  for  more  real  activity  of  life,  while  they  are 
exercifed  in  difficulty  and  danger — the  beft  fchool  for 
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man — and  thus  on  their  return  to  their  ftudies,  labours, 
and  duties,  they  feel  invigorated  and  refrefhed.  The 
higher  clafs  pupils  had  a moft  comprehenfive  plan  of 
claffical,  mathematical,  and  general  inftruction — Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  the  Continental  languages,  Hiftory, 
Philofophy,  Science,  and  the  great  round  of  what  goes 
by  the  name  of  Natural  Hiftory ; that  is,  the  great  faCts 
and  features  of  the  fentient  world.  But  Fellenberg 
required  religious  inftruCtion  as  the  principal,  the  moft 
eflential  part  of  education,  to  which  all  others  are 
auxiliaries.  He  deemed  that  every  branch  of  ftudy,  every 
amufement,  fhould  contribute  to  the  great  end  of  moral 
development.  He  thought  religion  and  morality  natu- 
rally interwoven,  and  that  it  would  be  no  lefs  unreason- 
able than  hazardous  to  prefent  faith  without  the  duties 
which  it  involves.  At  Hofwyl,  therefore,  the  natural 
evidences  of  religion  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  Gofpel 
revelation.  Every  appearance  of  nature  which  exhibits 
the  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  power  of  God,  was  with  a 
faithfully  conducing  hand  made  to  bring  the  child  or 
youth  continually  nearer  to  the  invifible  Creator,  Pre- 
server, and  Benefactor.  Every  favourable  moment  was 
Seized  to  lead  the  pupil  to  reflect  on  the  Superiority 
of  the  works  of  God  over  the  works  of  man,  in  their 
beauty  and  perfection,  and  in  the  difplay  of  (kill  and 
wifdom  which  they  exhibit.  When  the  mind  is 
once  filled  with  this  idea,  the  tranfition  is  natural 
and  eafy  from  the  human  manufacturer  to  the  Divine 
Creator — from  the  imperfeCtion  that  marks  all  the  pro- 
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du&ions  of  the  one,  to  the  perfect  fitnefs  and  perfection 
of  the  other. 

“In  proportion,”  fays  Fellenberg,  “as  the  confcience 
becomes  awakened  and  attentive,  we  muft  lead  the  pupil 
by  means  of  its  voice  to  the  fupreme  Judge,  and  to  an 
intimate  confcioufnefs  of  the  exigence  of  the  Deity.  As 
he  proceeds,  we  muft  direft  his  attention  to  that  which 
pafles  within  himfelf,  and  lead  him  to  obferve  with 
wonder  and  adoration  the  infinitely  kind  and  wife  hand 
whofe  operation  he  cannot  but  perceive  in  many  events 
of  life.” 

Without  the  relation  of  man  with  man  the  moral  law 
has  no  application,  nor  can  it  be  fully  comprehended. 
We  may  become  acceflible  to  the  voice  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  our  intercourfe  with  our  fellow  men,  only 
fo  far  as  they  appear  before  us.  Thus  the  pupil  is  taught, 
in  the  little  world  of  children  in  which  he  lives  and  ads, 
to  look  for  every  example  of  abftraCt  truths.  The 
occurrences  of  the  day,  the  errors,  the  failings  of  them- 
felves,  the  fpirit  which  has  reigned  in  their  ftudies  or 
amufements,  are  taken  as  themes  of  obfervation,  tending 
to  eftablifh  or  illuftrate  fome  moral  principle,  duty,  or 
deformity,  and  thus  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  obferve  man 
in  a more  extended  fphere  of  aftion,  and  to  reafon  and 
judge  without  embarraflment  concerning  more  important 
relationfhips. 

In  eftabliftiing  the  Inftitution  at  Hofwyl,  Fellen- 
berg resolved  to  cherifh  religion  by  all  the  bonds  of 
brother-help  and  brother-love,  and  he  therefore  avoided 
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all  ftri£lly  fe&arian  doftrinal  inftru&ion,  and  Catholics, 
Greeks,  Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  were  all  to  be  found 
under  his  roof.  He  confidered  it  hazardous  to  prefent 
the  difficult  dogmata  of  any  fe£l  to  the  mind  of  a child. 
But  he  gave  full  fcope  to  all  the  do6trines  of  the  facred 
Scripture,  and  omitted  none,  and  public  worfhip  was 
celebrated  in  a reverential  and  truly  devotional  manner. 
Yet  fome  were  not  fatisfied  with  this.  They  would  have 
fpecific  doftrines  introduced — not  merely  contending  for 
the  broad  univerfality  of  the  Gofpel,  original  fin,  the 
facrifice  of  Chrift,  the  Spiritual  birth,  the  joys  of  heaven 
and  the  mifery  of  hell ; but  they  would  have  prefied  upon 
him  doctrines  of  which  the  Scriptures  afford  but  vague 
and  uncertain  evidence,  and  no  proof;  and  thus  it  was 
that  this  good  man,  like  many  other  good  men,  had  his 
efforts  maligned,  his  character  affailed,  and  his  great 
fyftem,  founded  upon  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of 
man,  favagely  attacked.  High  dignitaries  of  religion 
levelled  their  fierceft  fhafts  at  him ; political  as  well  as 
religious  intolerance  attacked  him  violently,  and  did  all 
in  their  power  to  bring  his  fyftem  into  obloquy  and  dis- 
repute. But  Fellenberg  contended  fuccefsfully  with  his 
malignant  opponents,  and  nothing  tended  more  to  his 
fuccefs  than  the  fearlefs,  open,  uncompromifing  fpirit 
with  which  he  advocated  his  principles. 

Such  is  a brief  outline  of  FellenbergV  fyftem,  his 
noble  example  of  brother-help,  and  of  the  comprehenfive 
principles  by  which  he  was  guided.  There  is  a great 
deal  in  the  detail  to  awaken  the  heart  and  the  mind  of 
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the  meaneft  to  a power  of  doing  good,  fecond  to  none. 
There  is  not  a country  fquire  of  the  rnofl  obtufe  intellect, 
or  of  the  moft  refined  dilettanteifm,  who  might  not  gather 
from  thefe  pages  how  to  do  good  extenfively  among 
his  tenantry.  Nor  is  there  a clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  active,  benevolent,  and  senfible  as  they  are, 
who  might  not  very  confiderably  improve  his  flock  by 
drinking  in  this  philofophy  of  the  foul  and  confcience, 
and  by  feeing  that  the  education  afforded  in  the  village- 
fchool  was  one  that  appealed  to  the  fympathies,  the 
reafoning  powers,  and  the  daily  duties  of  its  fcholars. 
To  the  higher  clafles  of  teachers  in  this  country,  whether 
they  move  as  Heads  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  at  Eton 
or  Harrow,  at  Shrewfbury  or  Bedford,  there  is  much  for 
them  to  learn — a great  move  is  making — but  there  is 
yet  a great  deal  to  be  accomplifhed.  Education  is  not 
yet  out  of  its  leading-firings — the  Government  fchools 
need  as  much  reform  now  as  the  old  inffitutions  of  thirty 
years  ago  did  then.  The  true  fpirit  of  the  method  is  not 
yet  awakened  : they  exhibit  much  of  body,  but  little  of 
foul,  much  of  the  form,  but  little  of  the  life ; and  unlefs 
care  be  taken,  notwithftanding  that  the  enormous  fum 
of  a million  of  pounds  fterling  is  voted  for  educational 
purpofes,  all  will  be  a failure;  the  true  men  of  education 
are  wanting  for  the  work — for  a fyftem  of  nepotism  has 
driven  them  from  the  field,  and  the  whole  of  the  great 
fcheme  is  in  danger  of  being  a focus  of  patronage.  But 
with  this,  brother-help  has  little  to  do.  We  rather  call 
upon  all  thofe  who  have  the  means  and  the  opportunities 
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to  do  the  beft  they  can  in  the  feveral  fpheres,  great  or 
finally  that  furround  them.  The  lord,  the  baronet,  the 
fquire  and  the  fquireling,  and  above  all  a good  clergyman, 
can  do  more  individually  than  the  Government,  and 
upon  them  lies  a heavy  refponfibility.  The  harveft  is 
great,  but  the  labourers  are  ftill  few.  Let  us  pray  that 
the  Lord  will  continue  to  fend  frefh  labourers  into  this 
great  field  of  human  improvement,  and  in  anfwer  to  their 
exertions  and  their  prayers  blefs  them  with  fuccefs. 

The  name  of  Jofeph  Lancafter  ftands  at  the  head  of 
the  beft  of  thofe  who,  with  noble  felf-devotion,  gave 
themfelves  up  to  the  education  of  the  poor;  and  it  is 
beyond  queftion  that  the  exertions  of  this  individual  in 
this  fcheme  of  Chriftian  love  will  be  productive  of  more 
extraordinary  changes  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  than 
can  be  effected  by  the  greateft  legiflators  and  conquerors. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  and  yet  too  common  to  make  it 
remarkable,  how  humble  are  the  inftruments  whom  God 
choofes  to  employ  in  bringing  about  those  changes  which, 
in  his  moral  government  of  the  world,  are  deemed  by 
him  neceflary  and  beneficial  to  his  creatures.  If  ever 
there  was  a man  called  from  the  loweft  haunts  of  poverty 
to  be  a burning  and  a flfining  light,  and  an  inftrument 
of  good  to  thofe  fitting  in  darknefs,  intellectual  and 
moral,  it  was  the  man  of  whom  we  fpeak. 

Jofeph  Lancafter  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a ftreet 
which,  of  all  others  in  London,  was  at  the  time  of  his 
birth,  and  is  at  the  prefent  day,  one  of  the  moft  wretched 
in  the  metropolis.  It  contained  the  haunts  of  proftitutes, 
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thieves,  and  vagrants.  It  was  Kent  Street,  Southwark ; 
and  in  one  of  its  fmall  houfes,  little  better  than  hovels, 
lived  Jofeph*  s father,  who  had  been  a foldier,  and  was  a 
fievemaker  by  trade.  The  earlieft  recolleftions  we  can 
obtain  of  Jofeph  are  derived  from  thofe  who,  fixty  years 
ago,  were  perfonally  acquainted  with  him.  It  appears 
that  in  his  early  years,  although  born  in  the  midfl  of 
wickednefs,  he  had  a great  antipathy  to  it.  He  was  of  a 
reflective,  ferious  turn  of  mind,  and  was  at  the  fame  time 
poflefled  of  much  originality  of  character.  He  had  a 
good  mother,  who  taught  him  to  read  at  an  early  age, 
and  his  father,  although  reduced  to  fuch  a degraded 
neighbourhood,  was  a hard-working  and  honeft  man. 
Jofeph  has  been  known  to  declare  that  from  his  earlieft 
days  fomething  within  him  told  him  that  he  was  born  to 
do  fome  good  in  the  world,  and  his  heart  was  moved  to 
pity  and  compaflion  by  the  fin  and  mifery  he  faw  around 
him.  He  was  fond  of  reading,  and  ftudied  the  Bible 
night  and  day.  After  a while  he  felt  the  spirit  within 
him  calling  upon  him  to  preach  to  the  poor  people  around 
him,  which  he  did  from  the  threfhold  of  his  fathers 
miferable  habitation.  By  fome  his  admonitions  were 
received  with  favour,  by  others  with  ridicule ; and  he  got 
pelted  and  perfecuted.  He  attached  himfelf  to  no  fed, 
and,  indeed,  knew  of  none.  He  feemed  to  be  a natural- 
born  Quaker,  looking  to  the  Spirit  of  God  alone  as  his 
guide  and  director.  Jofeph  was  charged  with  a want  of 
orthodoxy,  and  fuch  a hubbub  was  raifed  againft  him  that 
his  more  ferious  hearers  took  alarm;  and  left  him  to  the 
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mercilefs  ruffians,  who  pelted  him  with  mud  and  filth, 
and  who  affiaulted  and  abufed  him  as  he  walked  the 
flreets.  Difgufted  with  the  treatment  he  received,  he 
left  his  home  with  no  one  but  God  to  direft  him — 
ftarted  for  Portfmouth  on  foot,  walked  the  whole  of  the 
diftance,  fubfifting  as  he  could  by  the  way,  he  fcarcely 
knew  how,  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  entered,  as  boy, 
on  board  a man-of-war.  Here  his  activity  recommended 
him  to  the  captain,  who  behaved  kindly  to  him ; but  he 
had  not  been  long  on  board  before  he  began  to  preach 
to  the  failors  as  he  had  preached  to  the  blackguards  of 
Kent  Street.  He  made  converts,  and  became  a centre 
of  evangelical  light  between-decks ; and  he  ufed  to  read 
his  Bible  to  a little  group  of  failors,  in  a dark  corner,  by 
the  obfcure  light  of  a fhip's  lantern,  while  others  were 
drinking  grog  and  finging  “ Dibden's  Songs.”  He  was 
fomewhat  imprudent  in  arguing  the  pacific  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  and  spoke  about  the  wickednefs  of  war,  and 
the  fin  of  flaying  a fellow-creature.  This  was  worfe  than 
herefy  or  blafphemy  on  board  fhip,  and  fet  the  captain 
againft  him.  The  Methodifts  were  at  this  time  doing 
great  things  in  England,  and  by  a very  large  and  very 
influential  clafs  “ Methodism  ” was  looked  upon  as  bad 
as  “ Atheism,”  or  republicanism,  and  as  likely  as  either, 
or  both,  to  overturn  the  eftablifhed  order  of  things. 
Jofeph  was  perfecuted  in  every  poffible  way ; every  trick 
was  played  upon  him  that  funny  failors  could  invent — 
and  Jack's  imagination  is  particularly  fertile  in  this  par- 
ticular at  all  times ; so  that,  at  laft,  the  captain,  finding 
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the  ship’s  company  in  a ftate  of  disorganization  through 
Jofeph’ s apoftlefhip,  took  the  opportunity  one  night  of 
fetting  him  afhore  on  Portsmouth  Hard,  with  fome  fait 
junk  and  hard  bifcuits,  his  clothes,  tied  up  in  a bundle, 
and  a guinea  in  his  pocket,  which  he  gave  him,  as  he 
faid,  to  go  and  fet  the  Thames  on  fire. 

Jofeph  came  up  to  London,  but  with  no  intention  of 
fetting  the  Thames  on  fire.  He  went  to  his  father’s 
houfe,  but  found  he  had  removed  to  a houfe  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  place  where  now  hands  themonfter  Taber- 
nacle of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon — whom  God  blefs  and 
profper — and  here  he  formed  his  firft  project  of  opening  a 
fchool  for  poor  children  in  a little  room  at  the  back  of  his 
father’s  houfe.  His  terms  were  fourpence  a- week,  and  he 
foon  filled  his  little  room.  He  then  added  to  his  firfl 
room  a fecond,  and  fo  fuccefsful  was  he  as  a teacher,  fo 
kind  and  confiderate  and  indefatigable,  that  children 
crowded  round  him  to  receive  the  benefit  of  his  fervices. 
Among  thofe  who  came  to  him  for  inftru6tion  were 
many  who  could  not  pay.  Jofeph  thought  thofe  who 
could  not  pay  muft  be  more  in  want  of  education  than 
thofe  who  could,  and  therefore  he  took  care  that  they  at 
leaf!  fhould  not  be  fent  empty  away.  This  was  generous, 
nay,  it  was  fomething  more,  it  was  magnanimous;  but 
for  it  he  had  to  live  upon  fhort  commons,  and  almoft  to 
deny  himfelf  the  common  neceflaries  of  life.  He  ad- 
mitted more  than  half  his  fcholars  free,  and  the  “cry 
was.  Still  they  come  !” 

After  a while,  finding  his  fcholars  increafing,  Jofeph 
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took  a houfe  nearly  oppofite  where  the  normal  fchools  of 
the  Britifh  and  Foreign  School  Society  now  hand.  His 
fame  as  a fchoolmafter  was  increafing — the  benevolence 
of  his  difpofition,  his  kindnefs  to  his  pupils,  had  gained 
him  a name.  Children  flocked  to  him,  and  fome  came 
from  great  diftances.  He  foon  filled  the  lower  rooms  of 
the  houfe,  and  had  more  and  more  applications.  There 
was  a long  narrow  garden,  inclofed  between  two  high 
walls,  at  the  back  of  the  houfe;  he  covered  this  over 
with  canvas  to  keep  the  wet  out,  and  made  a fchool-room 
of  it,  and  admitted  all  who  came  till  he  filled  it.  He  had 
hitherto  conduced  his  fchool  after  the  old  plan,  giving 
each  fcholar  what  inftru&ion  he  could,  and  then  leaving 
him  for  others ; but  being,  from  the  natural  benevolence 
of  his  difpofition,  loth  to  turn  children  away,  he  organ- 
ized a plan  by  which  he  made  the  boys  teach  one  another ; 
i.  e.}  the  older  and  more  advanced  boys  were  fet  to  in- 
ftru£t  the  lefs  advanced.  To  carry  out  this  idea,  he  foon 
found  it  neceflary  to  organize  a complete  difcipline, 
dire&ing  his  fcholars  by  word  of  command,  and  mar- 
fhalling  them  through  their  fcholaftic  duties.  Claffes 
properly  graduated  were  formed,  monitors  were  ap- 
pointed, various  kinds  of  educational  machinery  invented, 
and  fcholaftic  aids  reforted  to,  old  and  new.  But  the 
great  feature  of  the  new  fyftem  and  of  JofeplTs  eftablifti- 
ment  was,  that  all  were  taught  to  read  the  Bible.  No 
other  book  of  religious  inftru&ion  but  that  was  allowed 
in  the  fchool ; no  creeds,  no  catechifms,  no  tefts ; all 
were  freely  received,  all  freely  inftru<$ted,  of  whatever 
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creed,  feCt,  or  religion  they  might  be.  Thus  he  went  on 
folely,  fingly,  with  his  heart,  his  confcience,  his  foul  in 
the  work.  Still  new  fcholars  prefented  themfelves,  and 
every  now  and  then,  as  circumftances  rendered  it  ne- 
ceflary,  a new  temporary  roof  over  the  garden  walls  and 
a few  bits  more  of  old  canvas  were  put  in  requifition  to 
keep  out  the  wet,  which  they  did  very  imperfectly. 

Thus  he  went  on:  his  fyftem  was  becoming  famous; 
and  then  it  was  that  a noble  man  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  one  Jofeph  Sturge,  came  forward  as  a brother 
helper ; a good  woman,  equally  noble,  prefented  herfelf 
at  the  fchool,  faw  its  merits,  and  refolved  to  help  alfo. 
This  was  Mrs.  Fry.  She  folicited  her  immediate  friends 
and  connexion,  and  fucceeded  in  obtaining  about 
twenty-fix  guineas  to  pay  for  the  education  of  the  boys 
Jofeph  had  educated  for  nothing.  Soon  after,  the  then 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Sommerville  made  a private 
vifit  to  the  fchool,  and  that  nobleman  at  once  faw  the 
important  theory  that  it  involved.  He  faw  that  it  com- 
prifed  the  education  of  the  whole  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  world.  He  was  delighted  with  JofeplTs 
plans,  organization,  and  manners — for  the  educator  was 
as  noble  in  his  bearing  as  he  was  in  his  projeCts — and  he 
did  not  leave  him  without  a very  handfome  donation  for 
educational  purpofes. 

A fubfcription  was  now  commenced  for  the  purpofe 
of  building  a fchool-room  of  proper  capacity.  But  a vaft 
deal  of  apathy  was  experienced  on  the  fubjeft : many 
feared  that  the  people  would  be  made  too  intelligent ; 
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that  a community  was  born  to  work,  not  to  think ; that 
a little  knowledge  is  a dangerous  thing ; that  to  put 
education  into  the  hands  of  the  people  would  be  like 
putting  a fword  into  the  hands  of  a maniac  ; and  that 
people  who  were  taught  to  read  and  write  and  cah  ac- 
counts would  not  work — that  they  would  ufe  the  know- 
ledge fo  gained  to  read  wicked  books  or  to  commit 
wicked  forgeries,  or  to  falfify  accounts.  Others  feared 
that  religion  would  fuffer.  Some  of  the  early  fubfcribers 
alfo  hefitated ; the  popularity  they  fought  by  connecting 
themfelves  with  the  good  movement  was  likely  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  public  clamour,  and  they  ratted.  One 
did  not  like  to  take  the  refponfibility  of  handing  firft  in 
a fubfcription ; another,  very  properly,  did  not  like  to 
hand  before  his  father,  who  was  out  of  town ; a third 
was  indifpofed ; and  a fourth,  a man  of  great  wealth, 
could  do  nothing  till  he  had  confulted  his  wife,  who 
forefaw  that,  if  girls  were  educated,  they  would  not  be 
fond  of  houfehold  work  and  domehic  (lavery,  but  would 
go  off  as  milliners  and  drefsmakers.  But  the  good  old 
Quakers  were  haunch,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was 
haunch,  and  Mr.  Brougham  came  into  the  held,  and  a 
fubfcription  was  foon  after  raifed,  to  the  amount  of  about 
fix  hundred  pounds.  The  fchool-room  was  extended, 
and  in  a fhort  time  afterwards,  not  more  than  fix  weeks, 
the  fchool  prefented  nearly  eight  hundred  fcholars,  or- 
ganized, drilled,  difciplined,  and  conducted  by  himfelf 
and  by  monitors  chofen  from  the  boys,  the  hrh  of  whom 
was  Thomas  Harrod,  one  of  the  moh  devoted  of  men  to 
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his  friend  and  matter,  Lancafter,  and  the  moft  efficient 
boy  matter  of  the  fchool. 

Every  one  prophefied,  except  thofe  few  who  were 
practically  acquainted  with  Lancafter's  energy  and  the 
number  of  his  expedients,  that  he  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  noife  and  confufion;  but  the  fchool  prefented  the 
greateft  order  and  difcipline,  and,  although  deficient  in 
fome  particulars,  fet  before  the  world  the  pleafing  and 
beautiful  fpeftacle  of  nearly  a thoufand  children  in  one 
room  receiving  inftruCtion  from  one  man. 

Jofeph's  labours  were  not  limited  to  the  fchoolroom ; 
he  loved  the  lilies  of  the  field,  the  wild  hedgerows,  the 
woods,  the  meadows,  and  the  commons.  He  knew  that 
to  bring  his  pupils  into  contact  with  a beautiful  creation 
was  a part  of  inftruClion.  Therefore,  at  ftated  intervals 
he  led  his  monitors  and  boys  into  the  country — in  the 
hay  harveft  time,  in  the  corn  harveft  time,  in  the  nutting 
feafon,  and  even  in  the  fnows  of  winter,  that  they  might 
fee  and  enjoy  the  lovelinefs  of  nature.  During  thefe 
excurfions,  Jofeph  was  a boy  among  boys  : he  ran  with 
them,  jumped  with  them,  and  rolled  in  the  hay  with  all 
the  delight  of  a youthful  urchin.  He  was  indeed  not 
more  than  fix  or  feven-and-twenty  at  this  time,  hand- 
fome  and  well  proportioned,  with  a noble  countenance 
fuch  as  Michael  Angelo  would  have  loved  for  its  grandeur, 
and  Da  Vinci  for  its  fweetnefs.  His  country  excurfions 
gave  health  and  delight  to  all  thofe  who  took  them,  were 
a fine  relaxation  from  ftudy,  and  to  many  of  the  pupils, 
fome  of  whom  had  never  feen  an  ear  of  corn,  and  did 
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not  know  how  it  grew,  it  afforded  a knowledge  of  nature 
fuch  as  they  would  not  have  received  in  any  other  way. 
Many  an  amufing  and  laughable  account  of  thefe 
exploits  have  come  to  the  writers  notice,  all  of  which 
had  a powerful  tendency  to  brace  up  the  nerves,  foften  the 
feelings,  and  fweeten  the  tempers  of  the  young  people. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  fchool  being  now  eftabliftied,  it  was 
propofed  to  raife  a fund  for  the  training  of  mafters  for 
fuch  fchools  as  might  be  eftabliftied  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  a confiderable  fum  was  raifed  for  that 
purpofe;  while,  for  the  fchool  itfelf,  new  fuhfcriptions 
came  in  rapidly.  The  liberal  party  in  the  country  de- 
termined that  the  people  (hould  be  educated,  knowing 
that  an  educated  and  enlightened  people  alone  were  the 
beft  fupporters  of  all  political  improvements.  King 
George  III.  with  that  ftraightforward  independence  and 
firmnefs  of  purpofe  which  diftinguffhed  him  as  a king 
and  a man,  gave  Lancafter  his  patronage  and  fupport.  He 
admitted  him  to  a perfonal  interview,  when  he  exhibited 
his  fyftem  in  part  before  the  king  and  queen,  who  were 
both  delighted.  The  king,  upon  parting  with  Lancafter, 
uttered  a noble  fentiment : “ It  is  my  wifti  that  every 
poor  child  in  my  kingdom  may  be  taught  to  read  the 
Bible.” 

Jofeph  Lancafter  now  travelled  all  over  the  kingdom, 
and  gave  lectures  on  his  fyftem  to  crowded  auditories, 
Harrod  being  left  in  charge  of  the  fchool,  which  he  con- 
ducted with  great  efficiency.  He  alfo  fet  up  fchools  in 
various  places,  fupplying  deficiencies  with  money  taken 
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from  his  own  pocket  and  the  proceeds  of  his  lectures ; 
but  at  length  he  became  embarrafled,  and  was  obliged  to 
put  his  accounts  into  the  hands  of  others,  and  from  that 
time  he  was  no  longer  a free  man — the  inevitable  con- 
fequence  of  getting  into  debt.  He  was  now  “ cabined, 
cribbed,  confined”  in  his  movements,  his  mind  was 
diftrefled  and  perplexed,  and  he  either  was  or  fancied 
himfelf  ill-ufed  He  was  indeed  terribly  afflicted  and 
beaten  down,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Harrod,  he 
fays,  almoft  defpairingly,  “ My,  God,  my  God,  why 
haft  thou  forfaken  me  ?” 

He  was  indeed  as  a brave  warrior  beaten  down  to  his 
knees.  A report  was  induftrioufly  circulated  that  the 
king  had  withdrawn  his  patronage,  and  before  he  could 
well  recover  this  blow,  a more  decifive  one  was  hurled  at 
him  from  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church.  The 
Archdeacon  Daubeny  had  before  preached  againft  him 
as  a dangerous  innovator  and  fower  of  herefy ; he  now 
raifed  his  voice  againft  him  in  the  walls  of  the  cathedral 
in  folemn  denunciation.  Had  he  poflefled  the  power  he 
would  have  inflicted  upon  him  the  curfe  of  Ingulphus. 
He  warned  his  brethren  to  be  on  their  guard  againft  the 
projected  improvements  in  the  education  of  the  poor. 
He  accufed  Mr.  Lancafter  of  excluding  from  his  plan 
the  peculiar  doftrines  of  the  Gofpel  neceflary  to  falvation. 
The  plan  itfelf  he  ftigmatized  as  calculated  to  anfwer  no 
one  purpofe  fo  much  as  that  of  amalgamating  the  great 
body  of  the  people  into  one  deiftical  compound,  and  he 
defignated  the  founder  of  the  fyftem  as  one  who,  in  thofe 
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days  of  rebuke  and  blafphemy,  had  become  the  author  of 
a deceitful  inftitution,  the  whole  fecret  of  which  was  for 
the  purpofe  of  neutralizing  all  eftablifhed  opinions,  con- 
fiding in  the  rejection  of  all  peculiar  tenets,  and  the 
adoption  of  a kind  of  Philofophical  Deifm ; an  inftitution 
which  called  to  mind  the  crafty  defign  of  the  Apojlate 
Julian ! He  finally  declared  his  firm  conviftion  that 
the  arch  enemy  of  mankind  had  an  intereft  in  the  new 
fyftem  of  education,  and  that  poor  Lancafter  was  his 
emiftary  and  apoftle  upon  earth ! 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  fuppofed  that  the  church 
entirely  fided  with  the  fiery  archdeacon.  There  always 
have  been  and  alwayswill  be,  and  the  number  is  increafing 
daily,  good,  great-hearted,  liberal,  independent,  and  pious 
men  in  the  church,  who  from  love  to  their  Heavenly 
Mafter’s  caufe  are  ready,  even  againft  their  own  perfonal 
interefts,  to  ftand  up  for  what  is  right,  without  regard  to 
perfons  or  parties.  The  right  Rev.  Dr.  Bathurft,  then 
Bifhop  of  Norwich,  who,  to  the  many  proofs  of  his 
philanthropy,  which  his  paftoral  life  afforded,  felt  it  his 
duty  to  efpouse  the  caufe  of  the  educator — he  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  a large  number  of  clergy- 
men, declared  for  the  Lancafterian  fyftem,  and  fome 
preached  local  fermons  for  the  benefit  of  fchools  founded 
on  Lancafter^s  plan. 

But  the  moft  formidable  oppofition  arofe  from  Dr.  Bell, 
who  in  1797  had  publifhed  a pamphlet  entitled  “An 
Experiment  in  Education  made  in  the  Afylum  at  Mad- 
ras.” This  pamphlet  detailed  a plan  of  putting  a fchool 
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under  the  charge  of  the  elder  boys,  and  Lancafter  was 
charged  with  ftealing  his  plan  from  him,  and  foifting  it 
on  the  world  as  his  own.  The  book  of  Dr.  Bell  was 
republifhed,  and  the  war  raged  between  the  partizans  of 
Bell  and  Lancafter  for  fome  time,  and  much  acrimony 
and  bitternefs  were  difplayed  on  both  fides;  and  that 
excellent  body  of  people,  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  whom 
Mr.  Lancafter  was  one,  fell  in  for  a portion  of  undeferved 
cenfure  and  even  abufe  from  thofe  who  thought  them- 
felves  friends  to  church  and  ftate,  but  who  were,  in 
reality,  their  worft  enemies.  It  would  have  been  well  if 
the  contending  parties  had  called  to  mind  the  acute 
remark  of  the  Roman  moralift  : “ That  the  name  of 
the  inventor  of  a thing  does  not  fo  much  belong  to  him 
who  firft  conceives  the  idea  of  a thing,  but  rather  to  the 
man  who  exerts  himfelf  fo  indefatigably  and  fo  fearleflly, 
and  calls  out  fo  long  and  loudly  that  he  compels  mankind 
to  hear  him” 

Dr.  Bell,  after  his  firft  publication,  in  1787,  was  not 
even  heard  of  till  Lancafter  had  eftablifhed  his  fchools 
half  over  the  kingdom,  and  it  was  proved  that  Dr.  BelPs 
monitors  were  not  boys  teaching  other  boys,  but  young 
men  of  eighteen  years  old,  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
calling  “uftiers.”  It  however  led  to  good.  The  Na- 
tional Society  was  formed,  and  has  been  and  ftill  continues 
to  be  a powerful  engine  in  the  education  of  the  people. 
The  clergy  at  the  prefent  time  are  as  zealous  in  the  caufe 
as  any  of  the  other  religious  bodies,  and  for  the  moft  part 
exhibit  the  greateft  liberality  in  the  conduct  of  their 
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fchools,  without  any  reference  to  fe&arian  opinions.  It 
is  a great  pity  they  did  not  do  this  at  fird. 

Poor  Lancader  never  recovered  from  his  embarrafs- 
ments,  although  his  friends  continued  to  fupport  him. 
He  was  a ruined  man  in  heart  and  purfe,  his  fpirits  failed 
him,  and  he  met  with  many  mortifications.  He  was 
offered  a guinea  a day  to  continue  in  the  drudgery  of  his 
fchool,  which  was  fufficient  for  his  wants ; but  he  who 
had  been  a lefturer  before  kings  and  princes,  and  who 
had  his  mind  fixed  upon  developing  his  fydem,  thought 
his  energies  fliould  not  be  tied  down  to  the  fchool  form — 
it  was  ftupid  to  expe£l  it.  He  continued  to  druggie  with 
difficulties  which  do  not  find  a parallel  in  the  hiftory  of 
benevolent  undertakings,  and  was  at  lad;  arrefted  for  debt. 

He  druggled  on  for  fome  time  after  this,  raifed  a little 
money,  and  opened  a fchool  near  London  on  his  own 
account;  but  this  fell  through  for  want  of  means.  He  was 
again  in  difficulties.  His  fchool  no  longer  bore  the  name 
of  Lancaderian ; this  was  expunged  by  his  helping  friends, 
and  was  a fevere  blow  to  him,  and  in  a fit  of  the  deeped 
humiliation  and  mortification,  and  of  utter  difgud,  he 
embarked  for  America ; here,  to  the  everlading  credit  of 
the  Americans,  he  was  cordially  received,  had  date 
honours  conferred  upon  him,  and  a fmall  penfion  granted 
him.  He  bulled  himfelf  by  lefturing  on  and  edablifhing 
fchools  in  various  parts  of  the  New  World,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  grow  old.  A fubfcription  was  raifed  for  him 
by  his  former  friends  and  fupporters,  but  he  fpurned  it 
with  indignation,  and  refufed  to  receive  a farthing  of  it. 
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This  feems  to  have  been  the  laft  a ft  of  his  life ; for,  very 
fliortly  after  the  fubfcription  was  tendered  to  him,  he, 
upon  croffing  one  of  the  ftreets  of  New  York,  was 
knocked  down  by  a pafling  vehicle,  which  fad  accident 
ended  in  his  death. 

Such  is  a very  brief  outline  of  the  exertions  of  a poor 
young  man,  in  the  caufe  of  intellectuality,  truth,  and 
goodnefs.  I hardly  know  if^  taking  it  as  a whole,  it  is 
a ftimulative.  In  a worldly  point  of  view,  Lancafter 
would  have  done  better  had  he  ftuck  to  his  fourpenny 
fchool,  hoarded  money,  let  it  out  at  high  intereft,  and 
circumvented  his  friends  and  neighbours.  Thank  God, 
all  do  not  fo.  Thank  God  that  the  true  worth  of  a man 
is  not  according  to  the  weight  of  his  dirty  gold.  Thank 
God  that  the  true  meafure  of  a man  is  not  in  the  length 
of  his  purfe,  and  that  he  is  not  gauged  by  the  extent  of 
his  worldly  fuccefs.  Our  reward  is  not  here;  an  approv- 
ing confcience,  a conviftion  that  we  have  endeavoured 
to  do  our  beft  “ in  that  Hate  of  life  into  which  it  has 
pleafed  God  to  call  us,”  is  our  only  reward  in  this  world ; 
beyond,  the  true  recompenfe  of  worthy  exertion  is  to  be 
found,  where  One  who  took  man’s  nature  upon  him,  to 
do  and  to  fuffer,  to  bear  the  world’s  reproach,  bitter  cruelty, 
and  fcorn,  is  feated  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  with 
open  arms  to  receive  all  thofe  who  have  believed  in  his 
name,  walked  in  his  heps,  and  taken  his  yoke  upon  them. 
Farewell,  Joseph ! the  Lord  was  with  thee,  is  with  thee, 
and  fhall  be  with  thee  for  evermore  ! 

The  name  of  Hall  hands  alfo  foremoft  among  thofe 
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<e  brother  helpers  ” who  have  exerted  themfelves  in  their 
own  domeftic  fphere,  and  within  the  immediate  circle  of 
their  influence.  The  late  John  Hall  was  a man  of  the 
moft  adtive  benevolence,  and  exerted  himfelf  in  every  way 
for  the  good  of  his  fellow  creatures.  In  the  year  1825, 
being  deeply  convinced,  by  perfonal  obfervation,  of  the 
large  amount  of  ignorance,  and  its  companion  depravity, 
in  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Berks,  Wilts,  Herts,  and 
fome  of  the  more  outlandifh  parts  of  Middlefex  and 
Surrey,  he  fet  to  work,  with  a vigour  almoft  unexampled, 
in  providing  the  means  of  education  for  the  deftitute 
population  of  thofe  places.  Having  made  various  jour- 
neys for  the  purpofe  of  afcertaining  for  himfelf  the  ftate 
of  the  neglected  towns  and  villages  of  thefe  counties,  and 
having  obtained  a mafs  of  the  moft  appalling  fadts  in 
juftification  of  his  views,  he  at  once  determined  upon 
foliciting  the  aid  of  his  own  immediate  friends,  and  of 
thofe  benevolent  perfons,  principally  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  ever  zealous  to  do  good.  In  the  courfe  of  feven 
years  he  raifed  a very  confiderable  fum,  the  greater  part 
from  his  own  relations,  and  fucceeded  in  bringing  not 
fewer  than  10,000  children  within  the  means  of  a reli- 
gious and  ufeful  education.  At  this  period  it  was  held 
to  be  dangerous  to  give  the  children  of  the  poor  any  but 
the  moft  meagre  fort  of  inftrudtion ; reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  were  imperfedtly  taught,  but  all  other 
kinds  of  knowledge  were  ftridtly  prohibited.  The  Bible 
was  confidered  to  be  the  beft  book,  which  it  no  doubt  is, 
for  the  teaching  of  religion,  and  it  was  thought  the  only 
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book  neceflary  for  all  the  other  purpofes  of  fchool  inftruc- 
tion.  Mr.  Hall  was  the  firft  to  fee  that  the  community 
at  large  required  knowledge  of  a fecular  kind,  and  in  the 
fchools  which  he  founded  he  enfured  the  teaching  of 
hiftory,  geography,  grammar,  natural  hiftory,  and  the 
leading  branches  of  focial  fcience.  He  not  only  founded, 
and  in  fact  endowed  his  fchools,  but  he  became  their 
conftant  vifitor  and  examiner,  tefting  and  proving,  from 
day  to  day,  the  refults  of  the  good  he  had  attempted. 
No  Angle  individual,  from  the  time  of  Jofeph  Lancafter, 
ever  did  more  for  the  caufe  of  education ; and  what  he 
was  enabled  to  do  was  not  becaufe  of  a fuperiority  of 
genius  or  intellectual  endowment — not  becaufe  of  emi- 
nence of  pofition — not  from  a love  of  fame,  or  a hanker- 
ing after  the  world’s  applaufe,  but  from  a fincere  defire 
to  do  good,  and  from  the  delight  he  experienced  in  the 
great  and  important  work.  It  was  he  that  firft  faw  the 
degraded  condition  of  teachers,  and  he  was  the  firft  to  fet 
on  foot  a plan  for  their  benefit ; and  it  was  he  who  firft 
faw  the  neceflity  of  an  efpecial  training  to  fit  them  for 
their  important  duties.  He  was  efpecially  the  father  of 
fuch  perfons ; he  foftered  thofe  who  exhibited  the  leaft 
figns  of  energy  and  talent,  gave  them  encouragement  by 
fympathy  with  their  labours,  and  rewarded  them  by  his 
bounty. 

Nor  was  this  all  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Hall  which 
gave  him  the  title  of  a “ brother  helper.”  He  was 
anxious  for  the  fpiritual  good  of  the  community.  He 
publifhed,  at  his  own  expenfe,  in  a cheap  form,  Porteus’s 
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“ Evidences  of  Chriftianity,”  which  he  diftributed  gratis, 
in  large  numbers ; likewife  feveral  books  on  cottage  or 
garden  economy,  and  Franklin’s  “Way  to  Wealth/’  all 
of  which  were  gratuitoufly  diftributed  among  the  poor 
working  men  and  labourers  wherever  he  went.  He  alfo 
publifhed  the  “ Philanthropic  Repertory/’  being  fugges- 
tions  to  the  benevolent  on  doing  good  in  the  right  way. 
The  work  might  have  been  called  “ The  Handy  Book  of 
Philanthropy.”  The  plans  he  introduced  into  this  work 
were  of  three  kinds : ift.  Thofe  relating  to  popular  edu- 
cation— the  eftablifhment,  management,  and  difcipline  of 
fchools,  hints  for  teaching  and  teachers ; 2nd.  Thofe  re- 
lating to  provident  inftitutions ; 3rd.  Plans  and  fugges- 
tions  for  benefit  inftitutions  of  a general  nature.  The 
firft  feCtion  comprifed  dame  fchools,  infant  fchools,  cheap 
village  fchools,  day  fchools  for  manufacturing  and  popu- 
lous diftricts,  fabbath  fchools,  moveable  fchool-rooms, 
agricultural  fchools,  l'eamen  and  fifhermen’s  fchools, 
libraries  for  fchools,  libraries  for  colleges,  perambulating 
libraries,  and  the  like.  The  fecond  feCtion  comprifed 
diftrict  focieties,  benefit  clubs,  loan  focieties,  felf-fupport- 
ing  difpenfaries,  &c.;  and  the  third  feCtion,  among  other 
fuggeftions  of  the  higheft  importance,  both  in  a national 
and  focial  point  of  view,  contained  alfo  hints  for  the 
formation  of  a Chriftian  Benevolent  Society,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  afcertaining  the  educational,  domeftic,  and  focial 
wants  of  the  labouring  clafles,  with  a view  to  their  im- 
provement on  the  found  principles  of  philofophy  and  phi- 
lanthropy. 
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Here,  in  a volume  of  a hundred  pages  or  fo,  was  brought 
forward  a vaft  amount  of  information  on  the  right  way 
to  do  good  ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  little 
work  giving  not  only  a flimulus,  but  a direction  alfo,  to 
the  labours  of  many  perfons  defirous  of  affifting  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Clergymen  and  diffenting  minifters  profited 
largely  by  the  fuggeftions  contained  in  this  little  work, 
and  many  of  the  mod:  efficient  inftitutions  in  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  arofe  from  its  emphatic  and  practical 
teachings.  The  late  Biffiop  of  London,  Dr.  Blomfield, 
warmly  approved  of  Mr.  Hall’s  plans,  and  recommended 
them  to  the  notice  of  his  clergy.  So  alfo  did  the  late 
Biffiop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  many  of  the  inferior 
clergy.  It  was  not  the  will  of  Divine  Providence  that 
Mr.  Hall  ffiould  live  to  fee  the  effect  of  his  endeavours 
to  do  good  realized,  but  his  example  may  be  a ftimulus 
to  others  to  follow  in  the  ufeful  path  wherein  he  walked. 

On  one  occafion,  Mr.  Hall,  after  being  at  a fchool 
public  meeting  at  a place  called  Cheffiam,  was  returning 
home  in  his  gig  late  at  night,  when  his  horfe  was  fud- 
denly  feized  by  a man,  and  another  came  towards  him 
with  a bludgeon,  threatening  death  if  he  did  not  deliver 
his  purfe.  The  good  man,  without  being  in  the  leaft 
alarmed,  faid,  (C  Though  thou  talked:  fo  loud  and  looked: 
fo  derce,  thou  wilt  do  me  no  harm;  let  me  put  this 
medal  round  thy  neck  for  bad  behaviour,”  at  the  fame 
time  taking  a fchool  medal  from  his  pocket,  fufpended 
by  a ribbon.  The  man  at  the  horfe’s  head  called  out, 
“ Don’t  touch  him,  Tom  ! don’t  touch  him  ! he  is  the 
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fchool  man — leave  him  alone  : for  God's  fake,  don't 
touch  him , or  we  fhall  go  to  perdition  if  we  do  !"  The 
man  neareft  to  Mr.  Hall  lowered  his  bludgeon,  and  the 
former  fellow  called  out,  “Beg  your  pardon,  fir;  we 
didn't  know  it  was  you.  My  boy  goes  to  your  fchool, 
and  I wouldn't  hurt  a hair  of  your  head  if  I was  to  fwing 
for  it.  Good  night,  fir,  God  blefs  you  !"  and  so  the  men 
departed — affording  one  more  inftance  of  the  power  of  a 
good  man  over  the  minds  of  the  evil  and  the  defperate, 
and  thus  giving  us  encouragement  to  walk  honeftly  and 
courageoufly  in  the  path  fet  before  us. 

Every  one  muft  have  heard  of  Mr.  Wilderfpin,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  infant  fchool  fyftem.  He,  too,  was  born 
in  poverty,  brought  up  with  little  or  no  education,  and 
in  his  early  life  followed  fome  of  the  moft  laborious  oc- 
cupations. When  a very  young  man  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  ftate  of  education  among  the  poor,  and  he 
faw  that  education  was  required  for  “ infants."  He  went 
down  to  Lanark,  where  Robert  Owen,  of  infidel  prin- 
ciples, had  founded  one  of  his  “ communities and  he 
there  faw  an  attempt  being  made  to  train  infants  as  a 
feparate  body  from  the  other  children ; but  the  fchool 
was  without  order,  method,  or  difcipline,  and  religious 
inftru&ion  neceflarily  formed  no  part  of  it.  Wilderfpin 
came  back  to  London,  and  commenced  his  labours  at 
Brewer's  Green,  Weftminfter,  affifted  by  a few  friends, 
among  whom  was  the  prefent  Lord  Brougham,  the 
Marquefs  of  Lanfdowne,  Zachary  Macaulay,  Thomas 
Babington,  and  others.  Here  he  aflumed  a fyftematized 
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method  of  inftru<fting  infants,  and  vifitors  from  all  parts 
flocked  to  fee  the  pleafing  novelty.  Upwards  of  200 
children,  under  fix  years  of  age,  received  inftruc- 
tion  in  one  room,  and  difplayed  the  moft  perfect  order 
and  happinefs.  The  principles  which  guided  Wilderfpin 
were  found  and  philofophical,  and  founded  on  nature. 
He  did  not  cram  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  words,  but 
with  a knowledge  of  things.  He  gave  leflons  from 
nature — from  common  things  rather  than  from  books. 
He  trained  and  developed  their  moral  feelings,  excited 
their  fympathies,  and  taught  religion  by  example.  He 
beautifully  illuftrates  bis  own  method  of  management  in 
the  following  account  of  the  commencement  of  his 
operations.  The  fenfe  of  vifion  being  the  principal  inlet 
of  the  mind,  feemed  to  be  the  grand  fecret  of  infant  edu- 
cation. He  fays — 

“ Moft  of  thofe  who  had  been  entered  as  pupils  did 
not  come  at  the  time  my  labours  commenced,  and  we 
had,  after  much  exertion,  an  entirely  new  brood.  Thefe 
came  on  the  Monday  morning,  and  as  foon  as  the 
mothers  had  left  the  premifes  I attempted  to  engage  the 
affe&ions  of  their  offspring.  I {hall  never  forget  the 
effort.  A few  who  had  been  previoufly  at  a dame 
school  fat  quietly,  but  the  reft,  miffing  their  parents, 
crowded  about  the  door.  One  little  fellow,  finding  he 
could  not  open  it,  fet  up  a loud  cry  of  fMammy,  mammy  P 
and  in  railing  this  delightful  found,  all  the  reft  fimulta- 
neoufly  joined.  My  wife,  who,  although  relu&ant  at  firft, 
had  determined,  on  my  accepting  the  fituation,  to  give  me 
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the  utmoft  aid,  tried  with  myfelf  to  calm  the  tumult,  but 
our  efforts  were  utterly  vain.  The  paroxyfm  of  forrow 
increafed  inftead  of  fubfiding,  and  fo  intolerable  did  it 
become  that  the  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  left  the 
room ; and  at  length,  exhaufted  by  effort,  anxiety,  and 
noife,  I was  compelled  to  follow  her  example,  leaving 
my  unfortunate  pupils  in  one  denfe  mafs,  crying,  yelling, 
and  kicking  againft  the  door.  I will  not  attempt,”  he 
continues,  “to  defcribe  my  feelings,  but,  ruminating  on 
what  I then  confidered  egregious  folly,  in  fuppofing  that 
any  two  perfons  could  manage  fuch  a large  number  of 
children,  I was  ftruck  by  the  fight  of  a cap  of  my  wife's, 
adorned  with  coloured  ribbons,  lying  on  the  table ; and, 
obferving  from  the  window  a clothes-prop,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I might  put  the  cap  on  it,  return  to  the  fchool, 
and  try  the  effe£t.  The  confufion,  when  I entered,  was 
tremendous;  but,  on  railing  the  pole  furmounted  by 
the  cap,  all  the  children  were  inftantly  filent,  and  looked 
up  in  mute  aftonifhment ; and  when  any  haplefs  wight 
feemed  difpofed  to  renew  the  noife,  a few  {hakes  of 
the  prop  reftored  tranquillity,  and  perhaps  produced  a 
laugh.  The  fame  thing,  however,”  he  wifely  remarks, 
“ will  not  do  long.”  The  charms  of  this  wonderful  inftru- 
ment  foon  vaniftied ; but  he  had  got  the  key  of  the  pofi- 
tion — vifible  illuftration ; he  had  found  the  clue  to  the 
proper  training  of  infants.  It  was  evident  that  the 
fenfesof  children  muft  be  engaged  ; that  the  grand  fecret 
of  training  them  was,  to  defcend  to  their  level  and  become 
a child. 
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Some  of  the  fadts  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Wilderfpin 
during  his  early  career  are  very  inftrudtive  and  touching. 
Little  children  have  great  fympathy.  He  fays  he  can 
truly  fay  that  he  does  not  recolledi  a Angle  inftance  in 
which  punifhment — fuch  as  holding  up  a broom — has  been 
inflidted  on  a delinquent,  but  fome  of  the  others  have 
come  and  attempted  to  beg  him  off.  “ Pleafe,  fir,  may 
he  fit  down  now  ?**  and  when  afked  the  reafon  why  they 
have  afked  the  little  offender  to  be  forgiven,  they  have 
anfwered,  “ Maybe,  fir,  he  will  be  a good  boy.”  And 
he  fays,  “ I have  often  been  convinced  that  children  can 
operate  upon  each  others*  minds,  and  be  the  means  of 
producing,  very  often,  better  effedts  than  adults  can. 
I have  feen  them  clafp  a child  round  the  neck,  take  him 
by  the  hand,  lead  him  about  the  playground,  comfort 
him  in  every  poflible  way,  wipe  his  eyes  with  their  pina- 
fore, and  afk  him  if  he  was  not  forry  for  what  he  had 
done ; when  the  anfwer  has  been  c Yes/  then  they  have 
flown  to  me,  ‘ Matter,  he  fays  he  is  forry  for  it,  and 
that  he  will  not  do  fo  again.*  In  fhort,  they  have  done 
that  which  I could  not  do — they  have  fo  won  the  child 
over  by  kindnefs,  that  it  has  caufed  the  offender  not  only 
to  be  fond  of  them,  but  equally  as  fond  of  the  matter  and 
the  fchool.** 

Equally  impreflive  are  his  remarks  on  moral  training, 
and  the  illuftrations  he  combines  with  them.  He  afks. 
Would  it  be  of  any  benefit  to  a child*s  health  to  teach  it 
to  repeat  certain  maxims  on  the  benefits  refulting  from 
exercife  ? Neither  can  it  be  of  any  fervice  to  the  moral 
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health  of  a child  to  teach  it  to  repeat  or  to  ftore  in  its 
memory  the  beft  maxims  of  virtue,  unlefs  we  have  taken 
care  to  exercife  an  activity  of  virtue.  How  frequently 
perfons  utter  their  furprife  at  the  bad  conduct  of  their 
children,  and  fay  they  have  been  taught  lettery  and 
ought  to  know  letter ; they  forget  that  they  have  not, 
by  working  on  their  fympathies  and  afle&ions,  their 
brotherly  love,  trained  them  to  virtue.  The  heart  muft 
be  affected,  not  by  kind  words,  but  by  kind  aftions.  One 
kind  aftion  influences  a child  more  than  a volume  of 
words ; words  appeal  only  to  the  underhand ing,  and 
frequently  pafs  away  as  empty  founds,  but  kind  aftions 
influence  the  heart,  and,  like  the  genial  warmth  of  fpring, 
difperfe  the  mifts  which  cold  treatment  has  engendered 
in  the  moral  atmofphere.  Let  children  feel  that  you 
love  them,  and  they  will  love  you,  for  love  begets  love. 
Without  the  engendering  of  fympathy  nothing  can 
be  done.  Example  is  the  great  teacher:  it  is  by  the 
force  of  its  magnetic  influence  alone  that  true  goodnefs 
can  be  awakened.  Example  a£ts  as  a talifman  on 
the  innermofl:  powers  of  the  foul,  and  excites  them  to 
aftivity. 

“ The  great  defeft  in  the  human  chara&er,”  he  fays, 
“ is  felfifhnefs , and  to  remove  or  leflen  this,  is  the  great 
objefit  of  moral  culture.  How  happy  were  mankind,  if 
inftead  of  living  each  one  for  himfelf,  they  lived  really 
and  mutually  for  each  other  ! The  perfefition  of  moral 
excellence  cannot  be  better  defcribed  than  as  the  attain- 
ment of  that  ftate  in  which  we  could  really  love  our 
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neighbour  as  ourfelf.  The  prevalence  of  felf-love  in  our 
character  will  be  very  obvious  to  thofe  who  have  to  do 
with  children ; and  it  is  this  paffion  that  they  have  to 
eradicate  by  leffons  of  brotherly  love,  brother  help,  and 
fympathy.  The  children  may  be  brought  to  feel  that  for 
them  to  impart  happinefs  is  for  them  to  receive  it ; that 
by  being  kind  to  their  little  fchoolfellows,  they  not  only 
fecure  a return  of  kindnefs,  but  actually  receive  a gratifi- 
cation themfelves  for  fo  doing  ; that  there  is  more  pleafure 
in  forgiving  an  injury  than  in  refenting  it.  The  love  of 
our  neighbour  is  the  great  point  to  attend  to : felf-love 
and  focial  are  the  fame. 

“ In  the  work  of  moral  culture,  it  will  not  only  be 
neceflary  to  watch  the  child^s  conduft  under  the  reftraint 
of  fchool  difcipline,  but  at  thofe  times  when  it  thinks 
itfelf  at  liberty  to  indulge  its  feelings  unobferved.  The 
evil  propenfities  of  our  nature  have  all  the  wilynefs  of 
ferpents,  and  lurk  in  their  fecret  places  watching  for  a 
proper  opportunity  of  difplaying  themfelves,  and  of 
coming  forth.  Children  muft  be  taught  in  the  play - 
ground  as  well  as  in  the  fchoolroom,  for  it  is  there  that 
they  will  {how  the  true  bearings  of  their  character.  The 
playground  may  be  compared  to  the  world.  If  they  are 
fond  of  fighting  and  quarrelling,  it  is  there  they  will  fhow 
it;  if  they  are  artful,  it  is  there  they  will  feek  to  practise 
their  cunning ; if  they  are  kind  and  affectionate,  it  is 
there  that  fome  little  incident  may  be  made  ufe  of  to 
call  it  forth.  It  is  in  the  playground,  then,  that  the 
good  teacher  fhould  make  ufe  of  all  his  obfervant  and 
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refle&ive  powers,  for  the  purpofe  of  training  up  children 
in  love  one  to  another,  teaching  them  the  law  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  of  doing  to  others  as  they  would  others 
fhould  do  to  them. 

“ The  reafoning  faculties  of  children  are  alfo  to  be 
developed  by  this  fyftem,  and  advantage  is  taken  of 
their  little  fallings  out  to  teach  juftice.  It  may  happen 
that  little  John  has  built  a ftru&ure  of  bricks — which 
conftitute  the  chief  plaything  of  the  eftablifhment — the 
fin iflied  operation  is  watched  by  Peter,  and,  it  may  be, 
envied ; the  fpirit  of  mifchief  being  upon  him,  he 
approaches,  and,  by  a flight  touch  of  the  foot,  overthrows 
the  building.  John,  perhaps,  is  patient,  and  with  a gentle 
reproach  merely  fets  himfelf  to  rebuild  the  houfe,  or  he 
is  a fiery  child,  and  gives  Peter  a blow  on  the  face.  The 
teacher  has  witnefled  the  whole  tranfaftion — the  moft 
guilty,  as  he  always  finds,  complaining  firftand  clamour- 
oufly.  Thus  does  Peter,  loudly  lamenting  his  flap  on 
the  face,  but  carefully  concealing  his  intromiflion  with 
the  brick  building.  The  bell  is  rung  for  a jury  trial; 
Peter,  emboldened,  repeats  his  charge,  and  the  jury  agree 
that  it  was  very  wrong  of  John  to  flap  Peter  on  the  nofe; 
but  it  is  dated  by  the  mafter  that  fuch  queftions  have  two 
fides — should  not  John  be  heard?  The  juftice  of  this 
is  unanimoufly  allowed,  and  John,  for  the  firft  time,  lets 
out  the  fact  that  Peter  kicked  over  his  ofitagon.  An 
inftantaneous  reaction  takes  place  in  his  favour,  and 
Peter,  when  afked  if  he  kicked  over  John’s  odtagon,  un- 
willingly admits  the  fa£t,  but  pleads  that  he  only  gave  it 
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one  kick — to  which  he  receives  a reply  that  he  only  got 
one  knock  on  the  nofe.  The  verdift  is  now  againft 
Peter,  but  as  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  he  has  already 
been  punifhed,  the  children  of  the  jury  themfelves  pro- 
pofe  that  the  parties  fhould  kifs  each  other  and  return 
to  the  playground  with  their  arms  round  each  other’s 
necks ! 

" There  are  in  infant  fchools  continual  difplays  of  kind- 
nefs  towards  each  other  among  the  children,  of  forgivenefs 
of  injuries,  of  the  returning  of  good  for  evil,  and  of  the 
contrition  for  error,  and  a refined  moral  perception  and 
livelinefs  of  confcience,that  are  admirable  and  aftonifhing. 
One  out  of  many  inftances  may  be  mentioned.  A child 
who  had  in  a fit  of  paffion  ftruck  his  little  fchoolfellow,  was 
brought  out  by  the  teacher  and  placed  on  a ftool  before 
all  the  aflfembled  infants.  His  crime  was  told  them — 
that  he  had  been  beating  his  little  fchoolfellow.  Silence 
enfued — an  expreffion  of  mingled  pity  and  aftonifhment 
appeared  on  every  countenance.  'What  mu  ft  I do  to 
him  ? Should  I let  fo  naughty  a boy  go  unpunifhed  ?’ 
Several  voices  anfwered,  'No,  fir.’  The  little  offender, 
who  was  of  a very  proud  difpofition,  flood  in  fullen 
filence.  Again  the  teacher  put  the  queftion,  ' What 
fhall  I do  with  him  ?’  A little  tremulous  voice  replied, 
'Forgive  him  this  once,  if  you  pleafe,  fir.’  It  was  the 
injured  little  boy  ! I was  delighted  beyond  expreffion, 
and  my  delight  was  ftill  more  increafed,  when  on  turning 
to  the  obdurate  offender,  whom  the  profpedl  of  punifh- 
ment  could  not  move,  I found  him  in  tears ; the  power 
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of  love  had  melted  his  feelings  and  awoke  a fenfe  of 
wrong,  and  confeflion  of  it,  which  ended  in  his  being 
feated  again  by  the  fide  of  his  generous  and  forgiving 
fchoolfellow.  What  could  have  been  more  noble,  more 
dignified,  than  this  behaviour  of  a child  not  more  than 
fix  years  of  age  ?” 

Such  a fyftem  of  inftru&ion,  fuch  a judicious  plan  of 
moral  training,  ought  to  have  procured  for  its  inventor 
and  promulgator  the  higheft  honours  and  emoluments, 
efpecially  when  it  is  confidered  that  Mr.  Wilderfpin  did 
not  content  himfelf  with  merely  dotting  down  the  thing 
in  a book  and  publifhing  it  to  the  world ; he  did  what 
was  of  far  more  importance — he  carried  it  out  practically 
in  the  fchool-room,  and  trained  teachers  in  his  theory  and 
praCtice.  And  more  than  this;  he  went  about  from 
town  to  town  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  trufting  to  none  but  God  to  aid  him,  and  to  no- 
thing but  his  own  very  {lender  refources  to  carry  him 
onward  from  day  to  day.  His  leCtures  were  fometimes 
very  poorly  attended,  and  he  was  put  to  the  greateft  ftraits. 
At  other  times,  through  the  aCtive  benevolence  of  cler- 
gymen of  the  Church  of  England,  who  were  always  his 
friends,  and  among  the  firft  to  acknowledge  the  claims 
of  his  fyftem,  he  was  enabled  to  make  some  progrefs. 
But  he  had  hofts  of  enemies;  many  were  jealous  of  him 
from  the  mere  circumftance  that  he  was  a man  who  had 
invented  a great  and  good  thing,  while  others  laid  claim 
to  his  invention  or  insifted  that  he  was  not  the  author  of 
it,  endeavouring  at  the  fame  time  to  fix  upon  him  the 
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infidelity  of  Owenifm,  and  to  blaft  his  reputation  in 
other  ways.  Some  of  the  infant  fchoolmafters  whom  he 
had  trained,  and  who  were  indebted  to  him  and  his 
fyftem  for  their  daily  bread,  were  the  moft  bitter  of  his 
enemies,  and  took  every  means  to  blaft  his  character  and 
fame  by  the  vileft  vituperations,  while,  as  it  was  after- 
wards proved  by  a rigid  inveftigation,  both  were  with- 
out the  flighted  ftain.  But  this  oppofition  did  him 
ferious  injury.  The  philanthropes  took  alarm.  Schools 
were  founded  without  the  aid  of  his  praftical  genius,  and 
failed  from  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  teachers  employed. 
This  brought  his  fyftem  into  difrepute,  and  his  great 
improvements,  in  the  way  of  moral  training,  were  in 
danger  of  being  loft  for  ever.  But  the  poor  man  worked 
on ; his  health  had  been  greatly  fliaken  from  a feries  of 
domeftic  troubles;  he  had  feveral  illnefses,  and  fank 
lower  and  lower  in  poverty.  He  was  of  too  noble  a dif- 
pofition  to  beg  or  to  complain,  and  it  was  by  accident, 
as  fome  would  call  it,  that  the  author  of  this  book  found 
him  in  the  greateft  diftrefs  in  a mean  lodging  at  Hack- 
ney. He  was  at  the  lowed  ebb  when  God  raifed  him  up 
friends.  The  writer  of  this  immediately  took  up  his 
cafe,  and  the  firft  perfon  written  to  was  the  late  great 
ftatefman  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  touched  with  brother 
love,  immediately  replied  in  a way  worthy  of  his  high 
fame,  and  fent  him  a handfome  donation.  The  man  was 
faved  by  the  prompt  and  generous  a €t  of  the  prime 
minifter.  Other  friends  now  came  forward ; the  teacher 
was  on  his  legs  again,  and  hard  and  refolutely  at  work. 
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He  worked  on  with  renewed  vigour  for  fome  time,  but, 
his  health  again  failing,  a fubfcription  was  fet  on  foot  for 
his  relief,  and  to  purchafe  him  a fmall  penfion.  The  good 
Scotch  people  came  nobly  forward,  as  did  many  of  our 
Englifh  noblemen  and  others.  But,  although  more  than 
a thoufand  pounds  were  collected,  this  fum  would  fecure 
but  a very  fmall  annuity,  and  the  Government  was  applied 
to,  who,  much  to  their  credit,  granted  him  a penfion  of 
one  hundred  pounds  a-year,  which,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
he  now  enjoys,  with  the  inward  fatisfaction  of  having 
done  fomething  to  do  the  world  good,  and  of  ftanding  in 
the  glorious  lift  of  “ brother  helpers” 

With  fuch  men  and  their  exertions  before  us,  with 
a Government  difposed  to  carry  on  the  noble  work  com- 
menfurate  with  the  requirements  of  the  age,  we  are  en- 
couraged to  hope.  But  we  muft  not  look  to  fyftems  or 
to  theories,  but  to  men.  The  fchoolmafter,  the  teacher, 
whether  of  the  high  or  the  low,  has  a million  to  fulfil. 
On  him,  under  Providence,  depends  the  deftinies  of  this 
mighty  empire.  “ The  child  is  father  to  the  man,”  and 
he  who  forms  the  mind  of  the  child,  forms,  to  a great 
extent,  the  future  individual;  and  in  the  prefent  times  the 
formation  of  the  individual  character  moulds  the  cha- 
racter of  the  age  for  good  or  evil.  The  fertility  of  lite- 
rature, the  progrefs  of  machinery  and  induftry — whofe 
benefits  indeed  ought  not  to  be  lightly  valued — and  the 
advance  of  commerce  through  free-trade  principles,  have 
concurred  with  every  other  circumftance,  to  give  an 
extenfive  appetite  for  the  acquirement  of  wealth.  In 
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every  city,  in  every  country  town,  in  every  village,  the 
leading  man  in  the  place  is  not  he  who  is  the  moft  en- 
lightened, or  he  who  has  the  pureft  morals,  but  he  who 
has  the  moft  money.  Money  ! money  ! is,  alas,  the 
mainfpring  of  our  actions  and  our  efforts,  the  firft 
divinity  of  our  modern  idolatry.  At  the  prefent  day  the 
moft  fublime  conquefts  are  made  by  the  cunning  fpecu- 
lator ; and  the  fineft  monument  of  our  national  fupe- 
riority  is  the  “ Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street,”  with  her 
numerous  family  of  joint-ftock  provincials,  while  the 
grand  aim  of  our  unceafing  toil — the  flavery  of  money- 
making— is  to  feed  vanity,  and  “make  a fhow;”  to 
make  believe  we  are  more  than  we  are,  by  good  dinners, 
fine  houfes,  fplendid  equipages,  and  bedizened  flunkeys. 
But  the  pofleflion  and  prefervation  of  our  mere  focial, 
fenfual,  or  corporeal  exiftence  is  not  the  end  of  life.  The 
true  end  is  the  life  of  humanity,  that  life  in  which 
Chriftianity  difplays  itfelf  the  moft  entirely.  That  life 
is  an  atmofphere  of  good  created  by  its  energies,  and 
fuftained  by  the  Giver  of  all  good.  Thus  it  is  that  moral 
education  fhould  be  held  paramount  to  the  phyfical  and 
intellectual.  The  being  who  lives  only  to  fatisfy  the 
exigences  of  fenfe  is  an  animal , and  if  his  intellectual 
powers  are  ufed  Amply  to  perfeCt  his  earthly  exiftence 
and  to  increafe  his  fenfual  pleafures,  he  but  places  himfelf 
among  the  firft  rank  of  animals ; and  he  only  becomes 
man  when  he  gives  up  the  fenfual  and  the  intellectual  to 
the  control  of  the  moral,  when  he  acknowledges  that 
the  great  aim  of  his  life  is  virtue,  and  the  great  glory  of 
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his  foul  is  religion.  In  the  fame  manner,  an  aggregate 
of  men  given  up  to  animal  life  is  a herd , but  one  degree 
removed  from  brute  natures.  When  the  phyfical  and 
intellectual  powers  are  combined,  and  numbers  join 
themfelves  together  for  mutual  protection  againft  hunger, 
cold,  and  foreign  aggreflion,  it  is  a tribe  or  clan ; but 
when  numbers  combine  together  for  the  development  of 
juftice,  truth,  and  goodnefs,  through  wife  and  beneficial 
laws  and  inftitutions,  it  then  becomes,  in  the  higheft  fenfe 
of  the  word,  a nation . 

In  fuch  a nation  law  and  juftice  will  become  identi- 
cal, and  will  allure  every  man  of  his  rights  and  liberties. 
Public  freedom  will  not  confift  in  crofs-grained  liberalifm, 
but  in  the  recognition  of  the  great  focial  principles  of 
government ; and  religion  itfelf  will  not  fo  much  be  kept 
alive  by  the  perpetual  warring  of  feCts  and  parties  in  or 
out  of  the  pale,  and  the  conflicting  of  perfonal  views  or 
interefts,  but  by  the  genuine  fpirit  of  an  unfeigned 
piety,  and  a noble  difinteijednefs  walking  in  moral 
majefty  through  the  land.  For  this  confummation,  fo 
devoutly  to  be  wifhed,  we  want  “ brother  helpers  ” in 
every  department  of  the  body  politic,  through  the 
machinery  of  the  church,  the  law,  the  magiftracy,  the 
reprefentation,  and  through  every  local  inftitution  down 
to  the  village  fchoolmafter;  who,  though  laft,  is  not 
among  the  leaft  of  the  world's  regenerators. 

From  a thoufand  inftitutions,  fay  we  let  fuch  men  go 
forth  as  miflionaries  of  thought,  ripened  by  profound 
meditation,  and  ennobled  by  a holy  difintereftednefs; 
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fuch  men,  inftead  of  teaching  others  to  live  by  dark  and 
deep  expedients  for  the  fake  of  acquiring  riches,  will 
fhow  them  how  to  walk  with  finglenefs  of  eye,  forward 
and  ftraightforward  in  the  light  of  day,  for  eternal  riches. 
Capable  of  every  facrifice,  except  the  convi&ions  of  con- 
fcience,  fuch  apoftles  of  truth  and  righteoufnefs,  whether 
from  the  pulpit,  the  bench,  the  counting-houfe,  the 
fhop,  the  faftory,  or  the  field,  will  in  the  end  renovate 
fociety.  Rich  in  the  true  treafures  of  the  foul — wifdom 
and  religion — and  fired  with  the  fublimity  of  patriotic 
virtue,  they  will  go  forth  like  Him  upon  the  white  horfe — 
conquering  and  to  conquer. 

The  harvefl  is  indeed  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few; 
let  us  pray  that  the  Lord  will  fend  labourers  into  his 
harveft.  The  country  ftill  lieth  in  darknefs;  ignorance 
prevails,  vice  prevails,  libertinifm  prevails,  cupidity, 
covetoufnefs — nay,  even  infidelity — to  an  alarming  excefs 
prevails,  although  her  nakednefs  is  veiled  from  the  gaze 
of  day.  Much  has  been  accomplifhed,  but  much  ftill 
remains  to  be  done.  The  friends  of  education  muft  not 
expe£t  centralization,  and  the  power  of  patronage,  to  go 
far  in  a work  which  requires  the  free  fpirit  of  philanthropy 
to  walk  abroad.  A Government  always  does  too  much 
when  a people  do  too  little.  Neither  morals  nor  educa- 
tion, any  more  than  religion,  can  be  propounded  ex 
cathedra , or  “ dogmatically,”  or  through  “ Government 
office  regulation;”  they  muft  be  fuftained  by  the  fpirit, 
energy,  and  devotion  of  the  people  themfelves.  Without 
their  hearty  union,  all  the  plans  and  fyftems  of  Govern- 
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ment  will  become  like  a body  without  a foul,  which 
fpeedily  turns  to  corruption,  and  muft  be  buried  out 
of  fight;  but,  with  a peopled  cordial  co-operation, 
education,  if  thoroughly  Chriftian,  will  become  the 
powerful  lever  of  levers  to  the  elevation  and  benefit  of 
mankind. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


BROTHER  HELPERS  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  LIBERTY. 

“ There  is  no  caufe. 

Save  the  caufe  of  Liberty,  can  juftify  vain  man ; 

But  {he  baptizes  the  mailed  brow  with  glory. 

And  fan&ifies  the  naked  fword,  when  drawn 
With  holy  virtue  for  the  immortal  mind 
And  righteous  confidence.” — Martin. 


ATIONS,  like  individuals,  have  their  feafons  of  mis- 


X 1 fortune.  Like  them,  profperity  enervates  and  adverfity 
{Lengthens  their  conftitutional  individuality.  The  flavery 
of  a nation  is  like  the  flavery  of  a Angle  man,  repugnant 
to  nature,  and  an  inful t to  the  great  and  good  Being 
who  made  man  free ; and  hence  it  has  been  found  that 
wherever  the  proud  foot  of  the  oppreflor  has  trod,  fparks 
of  liberty  have  flown  up  in  his  face,  and  the  blackefl: 
period  of  the  night  of  tyranny  has  been  the  dawn  of 
freedom  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages.  The  voice  of 
God  was  heard  by  Mofes  in  the  bufh  on  Mount  Horeb, 
and  he  was  commanded  to  lead  his  people  out  of  the 
houfe  of  bondage;  and  mighty  indeed  were  the  works  by 
which  God  manifefted  his  power  of  deliverance.  The 
rivers  were  turned  into  blood,  and  the  firftborn  were 
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flain.  Then  opened  the  Red  Sea  a paflage ; then  were 
overwhelmed  the  tyrant  and  his  hoft;  then  God  fent 
bread  from  heaven  to  his  people,  while  he  ftill  guided 
them  onwards  by  a pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  of  fire  by 
night,  till  he  brought  them,  with  hymns  of  joy,  of 
triumph  and  thankfgiving,  to  the  Promifed  Land. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Exodus  of  the  Ifraelites  is  a leffon 
for  tyrants  of  every  grade;  but  they  have  ever  been  flow 
to  profit  by  it  or  even  to  underhand  it.  Through  the 
brightefl  ages  as  through  the  darkeft,  people  of  every 
clime  have  been  deprived  of  their  natural  rights,  and 
fearfully  degraded,  till  rebellion  has  become  a virtue. 
Then  have  arifen  fome  of  the  greateft  “ Brother  Helpers” 
of  mankind;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  moft  elevating 
paflages  in  the  hiftory  of  our  race  are  thofe  national 
refurre£lions,  as  we  may  call  them,  in  which  the  popular 
fpirit,  that  had  feemed  extinguifhed,  has  fuddenly  fhot  up 
into  a blaze,  and  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  independence, 
after  having  been  given  up  for  loft  by  almoft  all  men, 
has  been  raifed  from  the  duft  and  fet  on  high  by  one 
man’s  patriotifm,  which  no  defpair  could  quench.  Even 
if  human  life  were  a mere  game,  every  fuch  rebound  of 
a people  from  depreflion  and  degradation  would  be  preg- 
nant with  intereft  and  excitement.  But  the  occafion  is 
always  one  on  which  far  higher  qualities  are  called  into 
exercife  than  mere  fkill  and  dexterity,  or  any  kind  of 
talent  or  knowledge.  Ability,  great  and  varied,  there 
muft  be,  of  courfe,  but  the  fuftaining  infpiration  of  the 
effort  is  always  the  moral  grandeur  and  ftrength  which 
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the  crifis  developes,  both  to  individuals  and  in  the  heart 
and  foul  of  the  nation.  Of  all  other  means  and  refources 
by  which  contefts  among  men  are  influenced  and  decided, 
there  is  generally  more  ftore  in  the  hands  of  the  eftabliftied 
tyranny,  than  in  thofe  of  the  young  power  that  attempts 
to  throw  it  down ; there  is  no  reafon,  at  leaft,  why  the 
counfellors  and  generals  of  the  former  {hould  not  be  fully 
the  equals  of  thofe  of  the  latter  in  political  wifdom  and 
military  fervice,  while  with  armies  and  the  whole  mate- 
rial ftrength  of  war,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
plentifully  provided.  If  the  iflues,  therefore,  depended 
folely  or  chiefly  upon  the  conflict  of  phyfical  or  intellectual 
elements,  the  chances  would  always  be  greatly  againft  the 
fuccefs  of  even  the  moft  righteous  infurre&ion.  But  the 
life  and  beft  might  of  fuch  a caufe  is  its  moral  force. 
“ Twice  is  he  armed  that  has  his  quarrel  juft;”  befides  the 
blefling  of  Heaven,  which  may  in  that  cafe  attend  him, 
his  fenfe  of  his  caufe  being  a juft  one,  is  as  good  to  him 
as  another  right  hand,  and  braces  every  finew  to  double 
vigour.  On  his  fide,  too,  everything  is  at  ftake.  The  ftrug- 
gle  is  not  for  mere  power  or  glory,  but  for  exiftence  itfelf, 
or  for  all  that  makes  exiftence  dear.  Hence  the  care,  the 
vigilance,  and  activity  of  leaders  and  followers ; the  cir- 
cumfpeftion  and  economy  in  all  things ; the  quick  feizure 
of  every  advantage;  the  great  deeds  that  are  achieved;  the 
important  ends  and  objefts  that  are  attained  with  the 
fcantieft  means.  Hence,  a perfeverance  to  the  death  for 
it  is  “ brother-help  ” in  its  nobleft  form ; hence,  a tena- 
city of  purpofe  which  nothing  can  put  afide ; hence,  a 
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greatnefs  of  endurance  which  fatigue,  and  hardfhip,  and 
lofs,  and  peril,  only  ftrengthens  and  hardens.  Then  it  is 
that  the  conteft  is  crowned  with  victory,  and  that  moral 
force  triumphs  over  the  phyfical  and  intellectual,  and  free- 
dom is  fecured. 

It  is  cheering,  alfo,  to  obferve  how  often  it  has  happened 
that  a national  regeneration  of  this  kind  has  been  eflen- 
tially  the  work  of  a Angle  individual.  The  circumftances, 
in  all  fuch  cafes,  may  be  faid  to  have  called  forth  the  man, 
and  alfo  provided  him  with  the  means  of  acccomplifh- 
ing  what  he  did  ; but  ftill,  without  the  man  to  turn  them 
to  account,  the  circumftances  would  have  exifted  to  no 
purpofe.  They  were  at  moft  the  ready  inftruments,  which, 
with  all  their  aptitude,  would  have  been  dead  and  ufelefs 
had  they  not  been  taken  up,  forged  and  welded,  by  the 
living  hand.  It  is  cheering,  we  fay,  to  perceive  in  this 
way  what  one  man  can  do.  It  helps  to  keep  alive  that 
faith  in  goodness  and  in  right,  which  each  of  us  is  in 
danger  of  lofing  in  this  artificial  ftate  of  society,  when  the 
individual  feerns  to  be  wholly  fwallowed  up  in  the  throng, 
and  juftice  and  truth  are  confounded.  Nothing  could 
be  conceived  better  fitted  to  train  mankind  to  any  yoke  of 
bondage  to  which  it  might  be  attempted  to  fubjeCt  them, 
than  the  extinction  of  all  ftrong  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
individual  exertion,  and  the  general  diffufion  among  us 
of  the  conviction  that  each  individual  in  the  fyftem 
of  fociety  was  no  better  than  one  of  the  units  of  a bat- 
talion, or  a helpleflly  revolving  fpoke  in  one  of  the  wheels 
of  a great  machine. 
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Of  ancient  and  modern  nations,  almoft  every  one  has, 
at  one  period  or  another  of  its  exiftence,  been  ferved  and 
faved  by  individual  men.  Mofes,  Brutus,  and  other 
heroes  of  ancient  date,  fet  examples  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Of  the  modern  European  communities,  almoft  every  one 
has  been  ferved  and  faved  in  the  manner  of  which  we  have 
fpoken.  Thus,  Spain  has  had  her  Pelayo,  England  her 
Alfred  and  her  Cromwell,  Scotland  her  Wallace  and  her 
Bruce,  Sweden  her  Guftavus  Vafa,  Switzerland  her  Tell, 
France  her  Maid  of  Orleans,  Portugal  her  Alphonfo  Hen- 
riques,  Holland  her  William  of  Orange,  America  herWalh- 
ington,  and  Italy  her  Garibaldi.  These  were  individual 
minds  of  ftrong  faith,  of  exalted  hope,  and  of  boundlefs  uni- 
verfal  charity — the  charity  that  feels  for  “brother-man,”  on 
the  grandeft  fcale,  and  a faith  that  fees  and  believes  in  the 
helping  hand  of  God ; that  believes  in  the  triumphant 
force  of  right  over  might,  and  in  the  fupremacy  of  the 
great  moral  inftindf s of  our  nature,  through  which  nations 
as  well  may  work  out  their  own  falvation  and  deliverance 
from  tyranny,  if  fo  they  will. 

The  ftory  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  and  the  expulfion 
of  the  Tarquins,  infpires  us  with  a love  of  freedom  in  our 
very  boyhood.  It  is  a fubjedt  of  intenfe  intereft,  uniting 
as  it  does,  the  beauty  of  female  chaftity  with  the  higheft 
facrifice  made  upon  the  altar  of  public  good.  The  noble 
Roman,  almoft  in  the  infancy  of  Roman  power,  after 
having  freed  his  country  from  public  as  well  as  private 
tyranny,  was  ready,  although  his  heart  wept  blood, 
to  facrifice  his  two  fons  to  fecure  the  liability  of  the  re- 
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public.  He  loved  his  country  better  than  his  children. 
The  other  Brutus,  no  lefs  heroic  and  no  lefs  felf-immola- 
tive,  loved  his  country  better  than  his  deareft  friend,  and 
Caefar  fell  at  the  bafe  of  Pompey's  ftatue.  It  is  the 
fafhion  now-a-days  to  look  upon  thefe  inftances  of  heroic 
aftion  with  an  eye  fomewhat  afkant  and  doubtful,  and 
to  look  upon  the  great  liberators  of  ancient  days  as  very 
fimple-minded  gentlemen,  adting  from  an  infatuation  or 
an  impulfe  neither  reafonable  nor  juftifiable.  To  fuch 
perfons  the  foul-ftirring  ftory  of  Virginius,  and  the  beau- 
tiful and  innocent  Virginia — the  facrifice  of  an  only 
daughter  by  a righteous  father  to  fave  her  from  pollution — 
is  only  to  be  regarded  as  a fine  event,  well  worthy  the 
hiftrionic  powers  of  a Macready,  and  no  more.  But  with 
us  fuch  inftances  of  heroifm  have  a deeper  meaning; 
they  tell  us  that  there  is  fomething  in  this  world  higher 
than  the  world  itfelf,  that  patriotifm  is  no  name,  that 
duty  is  no  clafhing  cymbal,  and  that  virtue  is  fomething 
more  than  a penny  trumpet.  Tho  love  of  country  is  the 
love  of  brotherhood  on  a large  fcale ; the  amelioration  of 
a nation's  condition  is  brother-help  in  its  moft  compre- 
henfive  meaning.  It  is  well  for  us,  even  in  thefe  days  of 
{hilling  novels,  that  we  can  follow  with  intereft  the  world's 
political  benefactors.  Firft  on  our  lift  ftands  the  noble 
Alfred,  not  vainly  called  the  Great.  He  was  born  a 
king,  but  almoft  without  a kingdom.  The  ftate  to  which 
he  had  fucceeded  called  him  not  to  power  and  enjoy- 
ment, but  to  fevere  toils,  to  {harp  trials,  to  anxious 
refponfibility — for  the  invader  was  mighty  in  the  land, 
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and  the  people  groaned  under  his  fway;  and,  as  is 
faid  by  the  Saxon  hiftorian,  “ The  inhabitants  of  one 
county  dared  not  to  give  afliftance  to  thofe  of  another, 
left  their  own  family  and  property  ftiould  in  the  mean- 
time be  expofed  by  their  abfence  to  the  fury  of  thefe 
barbarous  ravagers.  All  orders  of  men  were  involved  in 
this  ruin,  and  the  priefts  and  monks,  who  had  commonly 
been  fpared  in  the  domeftic  quarrels  of  the  Heptarchy, 
were  the  chief  objects  on  which  the  Danifti  idolaters 
exercifed  their  rage  and  animofity.  Every  feafon  of  the 
year  was  dangerous,  and  no  man  could  efteem  himfelf  a 
moment  in  fafety  becaufe  of  the  prefent  abfence  of  the 
enemy,  for  he  could  rule  from  afar  as  well  as  near.” 

There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  for  our  contempla- 
tion throughout  our  annals  than  this  period.  With  a 
country  proftrate,  debafed,  and  devaftated,  Alfred,  young 
as  he  was,  had  fought  by  his  brothers  fide  throughout 
the  terrible  conteft.  Having  become  king  he  fought 
battle  after  battle,  employed  ftratagem  after  ftratagem, 
made  facrifice  after  iacrifice,  now  victorious,  now  defeated, 
but  never  difcomforted  or  fubdued.  At  length,  in  the 
year  878,  the  Danes  fucceeded  in  overrunning  and  occu- 
pying nearly  the  whole  of  the  fertile  Englifti  counties  ; 
the  young  monarch  became  a fugitive,  and  he  is  faid  to 
have  taken  refuge  with  one  of  his  cowherds.  We  are 
told  to  laugh  at  and  difibelieve  the  ftory  of  the  burnt 
cakes  and  the  fcolding  of  the  thrifty  houfewife,  not  be- 
caufe it  is  unlikely,  but  becaufe  it  is  infra  dig . But  true 
or  fabulous  as  this  ftory  may  be,  fuch  was  the  depth  of 
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depreffion  to  which  England  was  at  this  time  brought, 
that  all  hearts  quailed  and  all  fpirits  feemed  to  fail. 
Everything  was  in  the  hands  of  a foreign  enemy,  the 
courage  of  the  people  was  quite  broken,  all  refiftance,  or 
thought  of  refiftance,  was  at  an  end,  and  it  was  all  but  a 
complete  conqueft.  The  invaders  were  wholly  matters  of 
the  country;  and  Alfred,  fo  far  from  having  the  pooreft 
remains  of  an  army,  had  not  even  a foldier  left. 

But  defpair  never  entered  his  noble  heart ; he  felt  that 
the  whole  energies  of  an  opprefied  people  had  centred 
there.  On  a little  bit  of  dry  ground  which  then  rofe  in 
the  midft  of  the  now  drained  marfhes  formed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Thone  and  the  Parret,  he  pofted  himfelf. 
Here,  like  a magnet  of  attra&ion,  he  drew  towards  him- 
felf hearts  great  and  magnanimous  as  his  own;  here 
was  once  more  a rallying  point  eftablifhed  for  the  Mat- 
tered friends  of  the  king  and  the  country.  From  this 
focus  of  brotherly  union  courage  again  revived.  A hoft 
of  patriots  went  forth,  infpirited  by  a love  of  God,  of 
Chrift,  and  of  their  country,  to  expel  the  idolater,  the 
oppreftor,  and  the  invader  from  their  ftiores.  It  rained 
blood  for  a time ; the  rivers  and  the  fea  coafts,  the  moun- 
tain torrents  and  the  gentle  rivulets  of  the  vale,  were 
crimfoned  by  the  mighty  ftrife,  and  the  bones  of  dead 
men  paved  the  way  to  a mighty  deliverance.  The  in- 
vaders were  driven  from  Weflex  and  the  inland  places, 
and  beaten  to  the  fea  coafts. 

And  now  arofe  out  of  this  grievous  adverfity  of  the 
time  the  power  which,  from  then  until  this  day,  has  made 
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England  the  glory  of  the  world.  It  is  to  Alfred  that  we 
owe  our  navy,  and  his  navy,  like  ours,  was  more  than  a 
match  for  whatever  oppofed  it.  Gunboats  of  mail  are 
now  the  fafhion  of  the  time,  and  in  the  Armftrong 
gun  we  have  a weapon  of  offence  and  defence  fuch  as 
the  world  never  faw ; but  mightier  than  the  mod  pon- 
derous miffile,  and  greater  than  the  thickeft  plate  of  mail, 
is  the  fpirit  that  lives  in  us,  and  which  was  born  in  thofe 
great  days  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  It  is  in  this  that, 
after  all,  we  muft  truft,  for  this  depends  upon  God,  and 
has  faith  in  truth  and  righteoufnefs. 

In  looking  at  the  career  of  this  truly  great  prince  we 
are  not  more  ftruck  by  his  military  power  than  by  his 
civil  capacity,  and  we  fee  in  his  hiftory  how  a noble  mind, 
big  with  the  fpirit  of  freedom,  is  as  equally  a benefactor 
to  his  country  in  her  focial  fyftem.  Alfred  not  only  fub- 
dued  the  Danes,  but  he  inflituted  juft  laws ; he  not  only 
achieved  military  renown,  but  he  eftablifhed  peace  and 
fecurity  throughout  the  land,  while  he  diffufed  the  gentle 
fpirit  of  Chriftianity  into  the  humbleft  cottage.  Thus  it 
was  that  he  earned  to  himfelf  the  epithet  of  “ Great,” 
which  has  defcended  with  his  name;  for  he  is  not  only 
one  of  the  greateft  princes  that  figure  in  hiftory,  but,  in 
every  point  of  view  in  which  he  can  be  regarded,  one 
of  the  brighteft  characters  that  ever  adorned  human 
nature. 

Next  on  the  lift  of  brother  helpers  to  their  country 
ftands  the  name  of  William  Wallace,  dignified  by  the 
name  of  the  Hero  of  Scotland,  a name  of  which  he  was 
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in  every  way  worthy.  This  noble  patriot  was  born  about 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  but  the  exadt 
year  is  not  known.  He  belonged  neither  to  the  clan  of 
the  high  feudal  nobility  nor  to  the  free  tenants  of  the 
yeomanry,  but  to  that  middle  rank  of  gentlemen  which, 
by  the  proud  barons  who  efteemed  themfelves  the  com- 
panions of  kings,  was  confidered  nearer  to  the  condition 
of  their  vaflals  than  to  an  equality  with  themfelves.  It 
was  this  portion  of  the  nobility  who,  during  the  whole 
period  of  Wallace's  career,  oppofed  and  thwarted  him 
with  mingled  feelings  of  pride  and  fear,  who  compelled 
him  to  be  what  he  undoubtedly  was — the  champion  of  the 
people>  the  liberator  of  his  country  by  means  of  the  lower 
clafles  of  his  countrymen,  when  the  felfiflinefs  and  ve- 
nality of  mod  of  the  great  lords  had  confented  to  give  it 
into  the  hands  of  a foreign  power. 

The  youth  of  Scotland's  greateft  hero  is  faid  to  have 
been  pafled  chiefly  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  a man  of 
religious  ftation,  but  who,  contrary  to  the  priefthood  at 
at  that  time,  was  imbued  with  the  noblefl:  ideas  of  inde- 
pendence, and  who  felt  for  a country  falling  gradually  into 
the  hands  of  an  oppreflor.  This  man  was  living  at  Dane- 
piece,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Kilfpendy,  a village  in 
the  rich  diftridt  called  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie.  From  thence 
he  fent  his  nephew  to  Dundee,  where  he  received  fome 
“fchool  learning,"  but  to  what  extent  is  not  known.  Here, 
however,  he  became  acquainted  with  John  Blair,  who  was  of 
his  own  age,  and  who  entertained  noble  views  of  the  free- 
born dignity  of  man;  thus  the  two  youths  formed  a ftrong 
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friendfhip  and  a lafting  attachment  to  each  other.  When 
Wallace  became  celebrated  he  did  not  forget  his  old  fchool- 
mate — who  had  then  become  a Benediftine  monk — but 
fent  for  him  and  appointed  him  his  chaplain ; and  it  is  a 
fubjedl  of  deep  regret  that  a Latin  Life  of  his  mafter  and 
patron,  which  was  written  by  Blair,  has,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  fragments,  been  loft  or  deftroyed.  It  was  probably 
at  Dundee — which  Edward  vifited  on  his  triumphal  pro- 
grefs,  fubfequent  to  the  battle  of  Falkirk — that  Wallace 
faw  the  conqueror.  His  father,  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace, 
upon  the  firft  publication  of  the  order  for  all  to  come  in 
and  take  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  Englifh  monarch, 
had  fled  from  Elderflie  into  the  mountainous  diftrift  of 
the  Lennox,  accompanied  by  his  eldeft  fon,  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  he  was,  not  long  afterwards,  flain 
in  an  encounter  with  the  Englifti  at  Kyle,  in  Ayrfhire. 
His  mother,  meanwhile,  had  taken  refuge  with  her  fathers 
relations,  and  Wallace,  now  advancing  into  manhood, 
found  himfelf  driven  from  his  paternal  home,  an  objedl 
of  fufpicion  to  the  Government,  and  avoided  by  thofe 
cautious  and  timid  friends  who  regarded  Scotland  as  loft, 
and  preferred  the  quiet  fervitude  of  ignominy  to  the 
defperate  chances  of  infurrecftion. 

Over  all  this — pent  up  in  the  filent  reftraint  which  for 
a feafon  he  was  compelled  to  obferve — he  brooded  and 
rankled  in  fecret ; with  a mind,  however,  burfting  with 
the  noble  idea  of  freeing  his  country  from  the  gripe  of  a 
mercilefs  oppreflor.  But  this  great  idea  might  never  have 
been  realized  but  for  one  of  thofe  accidents  which  fo 
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often  decide  the  deftinies  of  nations  and  individuals.  It 
appears  that  Wallace  had  formed  a virtuous  attachment 
to  a beautiful  lady,  who  refided  in  the  town  of  Lanark, 
who  had  become  his  affianced  bride,  and  that  in  paffing 
through  the  ftreets  of  that  burgh,  well  armed  and  richly 
dreffed,  he  was  recognifed  by  a troop  of  Engliffi  foldiers, 
who  furrounded  and  infulted  him.  Wallace  at  firft  would 
have  prudently  got  clear  of  their  infolence,  but  a con- 
temptuous ftroke  which  one  of  them  made  againft  his 
fword  provoked  him  to  draw,  and  the  culprit  was  laid 
dead  at  his  feet.  A tumult  now  arose,  and,  almoft  over- 
powered by  numbers,  he  efcaped  with  difficulty  into  the 
houfe  of  her  who  was  to  have  been  his  future  bride,  and 
through  it,  by  a back  paffage,  into  a neighbouring  wood. 
For  this  ready  aid  the  unfortunate  lady  was  feized  next 
day  by  William  de  Heflope,  the  Engliffi  ffieriff,  and  with 
inhuman  cruelty  condemned  and  executed.  But  the 
revenge  of  Wallace,  when  he  heard  of  the  unhappy  fate 
of  his  beloved  one,  was  as  rapid  as  it  was  ftern.  That  very 
night  he  collected  thirty  faithful  and  powerful  partifans, 
who,  entering  the  town  when  all  were  in  their  beds, 
reached  the  ffierifPs  lodging  in  filence.  It  was  a room  or 
loft,  conftrucffed  like  moft  of  the  buildings  of  thofe  times, 
which  had  to  be  reached  by  a high  flair.  Up  this  Wallace 
ruffied  at  midnight,  and,  beating  down  the  door,  prefented 
himfelf  in  full  armour,  and  with  his  naked  weapon,  before 
the  affrighted  officer,  who  demanded  whence  he  came.  “I 
am  William  Wallace,”  he  replied,  “ whofe  life  you  fought 
yefterday,  and  now  thou  ffialt  anfwer  me  for  my  poor 
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maiden*  s death  ! ” With  thefe  words  he  feized  the  naked 
viftim  by  the  throaty  and,  palling  his  fword  through  the 
wretches  body,  call  it  down  the  flair  into  the  ftreet.  He 
then  collected  his  foldiers,  and,  as  the  ftir  and  tumult 
arofe,  drew  off  through  the  ftreets  into  the  woods  which 
furrounded  the  town. 

Merited  as  this  hot  revenge  was  then  confidered  by  all 
who  fmarted  under  the  yoke  of  the  Englilh,  it  was  loudly 
pronounced  by  the  Government  an  audacious  murder, 
and  not  only  drew  after  it  the  ufual  confequences  of  pro- 
fcription  and  outlawry,  but  excited  an  eager  and  im- 
mediate purfuit.  Wallace,  however,  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country,  and 
found  little  difficulty  in  defeating  every  effort  for  his 
apprehenfion.  It  is  from  this  period  that  we  muft  date 
his  fyftematic  and  determined  refiftance  to  Edward  and 
his  mighty  power  of  oppreflion  and  wrong;  for  this 
incident  convinced  him  that  there  muft  be  for  ever 
an  irreparable  breach  between  him  and  the  Govern- 
ment which  he  had  outraged.  A feeling  of  his  own 
ftrength  gave  an  energetic  confiftency  to  his  future  life, 
and  concentrated  his  love  of  liberty  and  his  animolity 
againft  his  oppreffors  into  one  deep  and  continuous  prin- 
ciple. “ It  was  from  this  time,  therefore,”  fays  an 
ancient  hiftorian,  “that  all  who  were  of  better  mind,  and 
who  had  become  weary  of  the  fervitude  which  was  im- 
pofed  by  the  domination  of  the  Englilh,  flocked  to  this 
man  like  bees  to  their  fwarm,  and  he  became  their  leader.” 
And  a noble  leader  he  was.  Bold  as  a lion ; crafty  as 
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a fox ; quick  and  deadly  in  his  fpring  as  a leopard  ; nimble 
as  a cat-o^mountain.  His  perfeverance,  his  expedients, 
his  noble  exploits  in  battle,  his  fkill  in  retreat,  his  con- 
ftancy  under  misfortune,  his  noble  behaviour  when  vic- 
torious, all  prove  him  to  be  a man  worthy  his  time  and 
the  great  caufe  he  undertook  to  fuftain.  But  he  fought 
an  unequal  battle.  Edward  and  his  vaft  armies  could 
eafily  have  been  fubdued,  for  multitudes  of  armed  men 
are  but  as  fnow-flakes  falling  on  a river,  when  fet  againft 
a righteous  principle ; but  when  a people  themfelves  be- 
come treacherous  to  the  caufe  they  have  undertaken  to 
fuftain,  then  it  is  that  God  leaves  them  to  their  fate.  The 
true,  the  heroic,  the  difinterefted  Wallace,  was  hated  for 
his  virtues,  envied  for  his  fuccefs,  and  infamously  for- 
faken  and  betrayed  by  his  profeffing  friends.  He  was 
taken  by  furprife  in  his  mountain  faftnefles,  brought  to 
London,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  His  head  was 
placed  upon  London  Bridge  and  his  quarters  diftributed 
through  the  country.  The  right  arm  was  fent  to  New- 
caftle,  the  left  arm  to  Berwick,  the  right  leg  to  Perth,  and 
the  left  to  Aberdeen.  “ They  hewed  his  body,”  fays 
Langtoft,  “ into  four  quarters,  which  were  hung  up  in 
four  counties,  as  a warning  to  all  who,  like  him,  raifed  their 
ftandard  againft  their  lord,  and  thefe  mangled  remains 
would  be  gazed  upon  inftead  of  the  gonfanons  and  ban- 
ners which  they  had  once  fo  proudly  difplayed.” 

The  fpirit  of  liberty  died  not,  however,  with  Wal- 
lace. It  is  an  eafy  thing  to  cut  off  heads  and  limbs 
and  diftribute  them  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 
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to  burn  martyrs,  and  to  fcatter  their  duft  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven — fuch  things  fcatter  feed  abroad ; and 
Liberty,  inftead  of  being  annihilated,  fprings,  phoenix- 
like, from  its  own  allies.  Bruce — the  Bruce — now  re- 
folved  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  countrymen, 
and  to  call  them  up  to  yet  another  ftruggle  for  their 
liberty  and  independence.  He  was  the  grandfon  of 
Robert  Bruce,  the  competitor  for  the  crown  with  Baliol, 
and  was  now  about  thirty  years  old.  His  father  and 
grandfather  having  adhered  to  the  Englifh  interefts  in 
the  late  conteft,  or  having,  perhaps,  been  forcibly  de- 
tained by  Edward  under  his  own  eye,  he  had  till  now 
refided  at  the  Englifh  court.  That  his  detention  here 
was  compulfory,  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  ftratagem 
to  which  he  was  obliged  to  refort  in  order  to  make  his 
efcape  from  London.  He  had  already  been  concerting 
his  plans  with  fome  connections  in  Scotland,  when  a 
friend,  having  learned  that  he  was  watched  and  in  danger 
of  being  betrayed,  not  venturing  to  give  him  a direCt 
warning,  fent  him  one  day,  by  a fervant,  a pair  of  fpurs 
and  a purfe  of  money.  The  hint  was  fufficient— Bruce 
loft  not  a moment ; having  ordered  three  horfes  to  be 
ftiod  with  the  fhoes  turned  backwards,  in  order  to  per- 
plex his  purfuers,  he  fet  off,  accompanied  by  two  trufty 
fervants,  in  the  middle  of  the  fame  night.  When  his 
flight  was  difcovered,  orders  were  given  to  fcour  the 
country  in  all  directions;  but  he  eluded  or  outrode  them; 
and,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1306,  which  was  the  fe- 
venth  day  after  he  had  fet  out  from  London,  he  made 
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his  appearance  in  the  midft  of  his  friends  at  the  Caftle 
of  Lochmaben,  in  Dumfriesfhire.  From  thence  he  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Dumfries,  where,  in  an  interview  in 
the  Dominican  church  with  John,  called  the  “ Red 
Comyn,”  he  fell  into  a fad  grievance.  It  has  been  af- 
fumed,  on  good  authority,  that  during  the  interview 
Bruce  had  obtained  inconteftable  proofs  that  the  “ Red 
Comyn”  had  determined  to  betray  him  ; being  a man 
of  prompt  deed,  and  afting  from  impulfe,  he  charged 
him  with  the  faft,  which  the  other  as  refolutely  denied. 
They  came  to  words,  and  fell  to  blows,  and  in  the  heat 
of  the  difpute,  the  Bruce  plunged  his  dagger  into  the 
bread:  of  the  traitor — that  he  was  a traitor,  was  generally 
believed  then,  and  is  generally  believed  by  the  Scotch  till 
this  day. 

At  all  events,  this  affair  did  not  weaken  the  caufe  of 
Bruce.  His  countrymen  cluftered  around  him ; and 
having  made  his  way  to  Scone  without  oppofition,  he 
was  crowned  there  on  the  20th  of  March.  A fudden 
reverfe  was,  however,  awaiting  him ; for  Edward  had 
loft  no  time  in  collecting  his  ftrength,  and  a powerful 
force,  under  the  command  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  foon 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  refidence, 
and  an  engagement  took  place,  on  the  9th  of  June,  at 
Methven,  near  Perth,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat 
of  the  ill-equipped  and  haftily-muftered  Scotch  army. 
Several  of  Bruce^s  moft  diftinguifhed  adherents  were  taken 
prifoners,  and  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered,  after  the 
cuftom  of  thofe  times. 
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The  royal  Bruce  was  now  compelled  to  feek  fafety  in 
flight.  Having  placed  his  wife,  his  two  lifters,  and  his 
youngeft  brother  Nigel  in  the  Caftle  of  Kildrammie,  in 
Aberdeenlhire — where  theyfoon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  ruthlefs  Edward — he  himfelf  retreated  to  the  wilds  of 
Breadalbane.  “ He  was  left,”  faid  Hollinlhed,  tranflating 
from  the  old  Scottilh  chroniclers,  “ fo  defolate,  and  un- 
provided of  all  friend  fliips,  that  he  was  conftrained  for 
his  refuge  to  withdraw  into  the  woods  and  mountains, 
with  a few  others  in  his  company,  and  there  lived  on 
herbs  and  roots  oftentimes,  for  lack  of  other  food. 
Yet,”  continues  the  narrative,  “though  he  was  thus  left 
defolate  of  all  aid  and  fuccour,  having  his  brethren  and 
other  of  his  friends  murdered  and  flain,  to  his  utter  dif- 
comfort  and  ruin,  as  was  then  fuppofed,  he  neverthelefs 
had  a conftant  hope  of  fome  better  fortune,  whereby,  in 
time  to  come,  he  might,  by  the  aid  of  God,  recover  the 
realm  out  of  the  enemy's  hand,  and  reftore  the  ancient 
liberty  thereof  to  the  former  eftate.  As  for  the  pains 
which  he  took  in  living,  barely  for  the  moft  part  by  water 
and  roots,  and  lodging  ofttimes  on  the  bare  earth,  with- 
out houfe  or  other  harbourage,  he  was  fo  accuftomed  to  it, 
by  haunting  the  wars  in  his  youth,  that  the  fame  grieved 
him  little  or  nothing  at  all.  But,  to  conclude,  fuch 
was  his  valiancy  and  moft  excellent  fortitude  of  mind 
and  courage,  that  no  injurious  mifchance  or  froward 
adverfity  could  abafti  his  invincible  heart  and  warlike 
breaft.” 

But  now  comes  Death.  He  walks  abroad,  looking  out 
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for  fome  glorious  work  to  do — he  touches  the  Englifh 
king  with  his  unrelenting  fpear,  and  the  proud,  the 
vaunting,  the  cruel  and  ruthlefs  king  bites  the  duft. 
Pomp  and  ftate,  armies  and  vaffals,  cannot  fave  him — he 
is  cut  fhort  in  his  career  of  victory  and  fpoliation,  and 
fucceeded  by  impotency  and  indolence.  Bruce  was  nei- 
ther dead  nor  afleep,  but  alive  and  awake.  The  young 
Englifh  king,  however,  by  the  advice  of  his  councillors, 
collected  the  mightieft  hoft  that  England  had  ever  feen, 
for  the  eternal  fubjugation  of  Scotland.  Every  one  is 
aware  of  the  iffue,  fo  glorious  to  Bruce  and  the  Scottifh 
arms.  The  ever-memorable  battle  of  Bannockburn, 
fought  on  the  31ft  of  June,  fcattered  Edward’s  proud 
armament  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  ftruck  from  Scot- 
land the  laft  link  of  her  chain  of  bondage,  delivered  her 
from  the  curfe  of  war  for  many  years,  and  left  the  great 
hero  of  her  liberties  on  a throne  which,  fo  long  as  he 
lived,  was  never  again  either  fhaken  or  affailed. 

Bruce  did  not  lofe  in  peace  the  renown  which  he  had 
gained  in  war ; but,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  wifdom  of 
his  civil  government,  refembled  our  Englifh  Alfred — and 
thus  he  greatly  heightened  the  fame  which  he  had  ac- 
quired over  all  Europe,  as  well  as  the  love  aud  honour  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  fubjefts  at  home.  Nor  did  he 
purfue  his  enemies  with  continual  hatred,  but  bemeaned 
himfelf  as  became  a man — with  gentlenefs  and  goodnefs, 
truth  and  equity.  Bearing,  at  the  fame  time,  the  tor- 
tures of  a cruel  difease,  he  was  kind  and  gentle  to  thofe 
around  him,  and  emulous  of  doing  the  greateft  of  good 
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to  all  his  fubjefitsfar  and  near,  being,  as  it  was  said  beau- 
tifully, in  the  love  and  truft  of  God,  upheld  to  goodly 
works,  and  in  the  fatisfa&ion  of  a clear  confcience,  which 
he  eftimated  more  than  all  the  fame  of  his  martial  deeds 
or  glorious  victories. 

It  is  fomewhat  curious,  but  it  was  at  the  very  period 
in  which  Wallace  and  Bruce  were  battling  for  the  liber- 
ties of  Scotland,  that  a fimilar  fyftem  of  wholefale  and 
retail  tyranny  was  being  enacted  in  Switzerland.  It  was 
in  the  year  1289  that  Albert  fucceeded  his  father,  Ro- 
bert, as  Emperor  of  Auftria  and  Lord  of  Switzerland, 
and  no  fooner  did  the  fceptre  devolve  upon  him  than  he 
determined  to  govern  the  Helvetians  with  abfolute  fway. 
He  refufed  to  ratify  the  promifes  made  to  them  by  his 
father,  and  refolved  to  ereCt  their  whole  territory  into  a 
principality  for  one  of  his  fons.  He  at  firft  attempted  to 
bargain  for  three  of  the  cantons,  who  had  formed  a bond 
of  union  for  the  furrender  of  their  independence ; but, 
finding  them  inflexible  in  their  refolution  to  be  free,  he 
determined  to  attain  his  object  by  force,  and,  as  Duke 
of  Auftria,  fubjeCt  the  brave  Switzers  to  a ftate  of  bond- 
age or  vaflalage. 

Having,  therefore,  marched  a confiderable  force  into 
the  territory  he  wifhed  to  fubjugate,  fo  as  to  render  re- 
fiftance  ineffectual,  he  commiflioned  a number  of  his 
officers  to  demand  of  the  cantons  inftant  fubmiflion. 
The  Swifs  burghers  and  the  Auftrian  delegates  met  at 
the  great  hall  of  Altorf,  and  the  former,  in  reply  to  the 
infolent  demands  of  Albert,  pointing  to  a roll  of  charters 
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which  embodied  their  rights  and  privileges  for  many 
ages,  replied,  “ Thefe  are  our  wealth,  our  facred  patri- 
mony which  we  inherit  from  our  fathers,  of  which  we 
are  to  render  an  account  to  our  children.  We  are 
neither  flaves  nor  fubjedts  to  any  particular  prince,  we 
are  citizens  of  the  empire,  and  members  of  the  auguft 
body  which  recognizes  the  emperor  as  its  head.  It  is 
to  that  head  we  are  united.  Homage  paid  to  any  other 
would  be  bafenefs,  and  we  fhould  be  unworthy  of  the  free- 
dom we  have  enjoyed  fo  long,  were  we  to  give  up  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  our  country,  or  renounce  thofe 
prerogatives  which  are  dear  to  us  a§  our  honour,  and  far 
dearer  than  our  lives.” 

This  noble  anfwer — and  the  more  becaufe  it  was  noble, 
as  is  always  the  cafe — inflamed  Albert  with  rage.  He 
immediately  made  choice  of  and  fent  to  the  cantons 
three  nobles  as  bailiffs  or  governors,  who  were  notorious 
for  their  depravity,  and  infamous  by  the  corruption  of 
their  morals.  Satan  could  not  have  advifed  better. 
The  names  of  thefe  men  were  Gefller,  Landenburg,  and 
Wolfenchieffe.  He  afligned  to  each  of  them  their 
refidence,  in,  of  courfe,  very  ftrong  caftles,  provided  with 
numerous  military  munitions — thefe  caftles,  with  large 
landed  territories,  being  fituated  in  the  refpedlive  cantons 
which  they  were  directed  to  fubdue  and  bend  by  all  forts 
of  means  to  the  will  of  the  ambitious  potentate. 

Gefller  was  appointed  governor  of  the  diftridt  of  Uri, 
and  of  all  the  bailiffs  was  the  moft  arbitrary  and  tyran- 
nical, for  he  fcrupled  not  to  commit  the  moft  fevere  adts 
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of  oppreffion — in  fact,  he  delighted  in  it,  for  power  likes 
to  exercife  itfelf.  Befides  the  allowance  of  the  utmoft 
licence  to  the  foldiers,  the  tolls  were  raifed,  the  moft 
flight  and  trivial  offences  punifhed  by  imprifonment  and 
heavy  fines,  and  the  inhabitants  everywhere  treated  with 
infolence  and  contempt.  On  one  occafion,  Geffler 
pafling  on  horfeback  before  a houfe  built  by  Stauffacher, 
in  the  village  of  Steinen,  cried,  “ What ! fhall  it  be  borne 
that  thefe  contemptible  peafants  fhould  build  fuch  an 
edifice  ? If  they  are  to  be  thus  lodged  how  are  we  to 
be  V9  He  then  commanded  the  inmates  to  be  turned 
out,  ordered  that  it  fhould  be  the  poll  of  one  of  his 
guards,  and  flationed  in  it  a military  company. 

A parallel  inftance  of  tyranny  occurred  in  the  conduit 
of  the  young  Lord  of  Wolfenchieffe  at  Underwalden. 
He  had  entered  the  houfe  of  Conrad  of  Baumgorton, 
and  finding  no  one  prefent  but  the  lady  of  the  hpufe 
and  her  female  fervants,  conducted  himfelf  with  infamous 
rudenefs.  He  then  in  the  moft  peremptory  terms  ordered 
the  ill-treated  lady  to  prepare  for  a bath.  While  in  the 
ait  of  doing  fo,  Conrad  arrived,  and  having  fpeedily 
learned  the  indignities  to  which  his  wife  had  been 
expofed,  drew  his  fword,  and,  ruffing  into  the  bath- 
room, facrificed  the  young  nobleman  on  the  fpot. 

Such  aits  of  tyranny  frequently  repeated  foon  roufed 
the  fpirit  of  the  Switzers  to  the  moft  deadly  refiftance, 
and  foon  their  fpirits  found  an  embodiment  in  the  perfon 
of  William  Tell,  who  was  born  at  Biirgen,  a fecluded 
hamlet  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  about  the  year  1275,  and. 
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like  his  forefathers,  was  the  owner  of  a cottage,  a few 
fields,  and  a vineyard.  Ah  ! thefe  cottages,  fields,  and 
vineyards  give  birth  to  great  men  in  all  ages.  Tell  was 
endowed  by  nature  with  a bold  and  energetic  mind,  and 
was  diftinguifhed  not  only  by  great  phyfieal  firength  and 
manly  beauty,  but  by  great  moral  courage.  He  was, 
above  all  the  “ lads  of  the  village,”  fkilled  in  the  archery 
of  the  crofs-bow — the  rifle  of  thofe  days — and  few  men 
could  match  him.  He  was  married  and  had  an  only 
fon,  equally  bold  and  noble-minded  as  himfelf. 

Tell  forefaw,  on  the  arrival  of  Gefller,  many  of  the 
misfortunes  that  mull  follow  his  iron  rule,  and  foon 
aflociated  himfelf  with  three  other  patriots,  who  were 
willing,  as  he  was,  to  facrifice  their  lives  for  the  good  of 
their  country.  Thefe  were  Werner  Stauffacher  of 
Schwytz,  Walter  Furft  of  Uri,  and  Arnold  de  Melch- 
thal  of  Underwalden,  who  were  concerting  meafures  for 
the  deliverance  of  their  country  from  the  yoke  of  Auftria ; 
of  thefe,  Arnold  was  the  more  intimate  aflociate  of  Tell. 

One  evening — as  is  related  by  a German  hiftorian  of 
the  time,  and  whofe  relation  may  be  depended  on — as 
William  Tell  and  his  wife  were  fitting  at  the  door  of 
their  cottage  watching  their  fon,  now  about  ten  years  of 
age,  who  was  amufing  himfelf  with  a bow,  the  father  of 
his  friend  Arnold,  an  old  man  nearly  eighty  years  of  age, 
appeared,  led  by  a peafant  and  feeling  his  way  with  a 
flick.  Tell  and  his  wife  rufhed  forward,  and,  to  their 
inconceivable  horror,  difcovered  that  the  poor  old  man 
was  blind,  his  eyes  having  been  put  out  with  hot  irons. 
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He  was  called  upon  to  explain  this  fearful  fight,  and  the 
old  man,  having  been  led  to  a feat,  foon  fatisfied  their 
impatient  curiofity. 

It  is  a picture  for  a tragedy — but  truth  is  truth,  and 
fa6l  is  dranger  than  fidtion.  It  appeared  that  old 
Melchthal  and  his  fon  and  granddaughter  were  in  the 
fields,  loading  a couple  of  oxen  with  produce  for  the 
market  town,  when  an  Andrian  foldier  prefented  him- 
felf,  and  having  examined  the  animals,  which  feemed  to 
fuit  his  fancy,  ordered  the  owner  to  unyoke  the  beads 
that  he  might  drive  them  away.  Adding  infolence  to 
tyranny,  as  is  ufual,  he  further  remarked  that  fuch  clod- 
poles  might  very  well  drive  their  own  ploughs  and 
carts.  Arnold,  the  old  man*s  fon  and  TelPs  friend, 
was  fo  enraged  at  this  infolence  that  he  aimed  a blow 
at  the  foldier,  and  broke  two  of  his  fingers.  The 
enraged  foldier  then  retreated,  but  the  old  man,  who 
well  knew  the  character  of  Gelller,  immediately  forced 
Arnold,  much  againd  his  inclination,  to  dee,  and  en- 
deavour to  conceal  himfelf  among  the  mountains.  But 
he  had  fcarcely  departed,  when  a detachment  of  guards 
furrounded  the  old  man^s  dwelling  and  dragged  him 
before  Gedler.  The  haughty  governor,  enraged  at  the 
attack  upon  the  foldier,  called  upon  the  father  to  give  up 
his  fon.  The  old  man  refolutely  refufed,  when  Gedler 
replied,  “ If  you  will  not  let  my  eyes  behold  your  fon, 
yours  never  fhall (there  is  a pretty  playfulnefs  of  wit  in 
thefe  tyrants  fometimes).  He  then  gave  orders,  in  the 
cooled  Audrian  fafhion,  jud  as  it  has  been  done  in  our 
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days  by  Haynau  ; not  that  he  fhould  be  whipped — as  this 
monfter  whipped  the  women,  and  as  he  himfelf  was 
whipped  by  the  coalheavers  or  carters^ — but  that  his  eyes 
fhould  be  burnt  out.  This  was  a pet  cruelty  of  the  dark 
ages,  and  the  cruel  mandate  was  immediately  executed, 
and  the  poor  vidflim  of  tyranny  was  difmifled,  dark  and 
blind,  with  eyes  burning  and  blood  ftreaming. 

Tell  heard  the  ftory  of  Melchthal  in  filence,  but  with 
a heart  burfting  with  a defire  of  vengeance.  It  is  a wild 
juftice  this  vengeance,  fometimes.  He  inquired  the  exadfl 
place  of  the  old  man’s  fon’s  concealment — itwas  in  a fecret 
cavern  of  Mount  Rhigi.  Tell  then  threw  around  his 
perfon  a cloak  of  wolf-fkin,  feized  the  quiver  full  of 
fharp  arrows,  and,  taking  his  terrible  bow,  which  few 
could  bend,  was  foon  far  away  among  the  mountains ; 
thofe  blind  eyes  threw  light — a fiery  light — into  his  foul, 
and  flood  like  torches  of  deliverance  on  every  rocky  peak. 
The  deed  of  favage  ferocity  rode  on  the  winds  from  dis- 
ftrict  to  diftrict,  the  Switzers  faw  that  the  meafure  of 
their  degradation  was  full,  and  from  that  moment  all  the 
proud  hoft  of  Auftria  were  as  dull,  in  the  balance  of  a 
people’s  wrong. 

But  God  fuffers  people  to  go  mad  whom  he  determines 
to  deftroy.  Gefller  faw  that  the  ftorm  was  in  the  diftance 
that  might  break  on  his  own  head  ; there  was  a myfteri- 
ous  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  a dogged  silence 
and  an  infubordination  couched  in  their  very  fteps.  To  teft 
it  and  to  fubdue  itwas  his  objedfl;  fo  he  commanded  one 
of  his  marfhals  to  fet  up  in  the  market-place  of  Altorf,  a 
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pole,  upon  the  point  of  which  was  a cap — the  ducal  cap 
of  Auftria — Nebuchadnezzar's  image  on  a fmall  fcale — 
and  an  order  was  promulgated  to  the  effeft  that  every 
one  who  palled  it  (hould  bow  in  proof  of  his  homage, 
fubmiffion,  and  fealty  to  the  flate. 

Bow,  bow,  bow,  cringe,  crawl,  knock  the  forehead  on 
the  flints,  lick  the  dull — this  has  been  the  cry  of  tyrants 
at  all  times,  but  it  has  never  yet  fucceeded  in  producing 
true  humility  or  real  fubmiflion  ; rather  has  it  brought 
things  to  that  crifis  of  ripenefs  which  ends  in  utter  dis- 
comfiture to  thofe  who  thus  vainly  try  to  govern.  As  a 
background  to  this  picture,  numerous  foldiers  under  arms 
were  directed  to  furround  the  place,  to  keep  the  avenues, 
and  compel  the  paflers-by  to  bend  with  proper  refpedl  to 
the  “emblem;"  thofe  who  bent  not,  to  be  puniflied  with 
chains,  imprifonment,  or  death — or  all.  Hiftory  fcarcely 
records  another  inftance  of  tyranny  fo  galling  and  humi- 
liating to  the  opprefled,  and  fo  infolent  in  the  oppreflor. 

The  proceedings  of  Tell,  in  the  interval,  were  of  the 
deepeft  concern  to  the  country.  Having  arrived  within 
the  territory  of  Schwytz  and  at  the  village  of  Steinen,  he 
called  at  the  houfe  of  Werner,  and  being  admitted,  threw 
at  his  feet  a heavy  bundle  of  lances,  arrows,  cross-bows, 
and  fwords.  “Werner  Stauffacher,"  cried  Tell,  “the 
time  is  come  for  action."  “ Proceed,"  faid  Werner, 
grafping  his  hand,  “ I am  ready."  After  further  brief 
conference,  they  by  feparate  ways  carried  round  arms  to 
their  friends  in  the  towns  and  villages.  Many  hours  were 
thus  confumed,  and  when  the  whole  were  at  laft  diftri- 
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buted,  they  both  returned  to  Stauffacher's  houfe,  fnatched 
fome  flight  refrelhment,  and  then  fped  on  their  way  to 
Grute,  accompanied  by  ten  of  the  moft  tried  adherents. 

The  lake  of  Lucerne  was  now  reached  and  a boat  pro- 
cured. Werner,  perceiving  the  water  to  be  agitated  by  a 
furious  tempeft,  inquired  of  Tell  if  his  (kill  would  enable 
him  to  ftruggle  againft  the  ftorm.  “ Arnold  awaits  us,” 
faid  William,  “ and  the  fate  of  our  country  depends  on 
this  interview.”  With  thefe  words  he  leaped  into  the  boat, 
and  the  reft  followed.  Tell  call  loofe  the  agitated  veflel, 
feized  the  tiller,  and,  hoifting  fail,  the  little  craft  flew  over 
the  waters. 

Prefently,  as  it  is  faid,  the  wind  moderated,  and,  ere 
they  reached  the  oppofite  fide,  had  ceafed  altogether — a 
phenomonen  common  in  thefe  mountain  lakes.  The 
boat  was  now  made  fall,  and  the  confpirators  haftened  to 
the  field  of  Grute,  where,  at  the  mouth  of  a cavern  of  the 
fame  name,  Arnold  and  Walter  Fiirft  had  arrived,  each 
with  ten  other  companions.  Tell  allowed  no  confidera- 
tion  of  natural  feelings  to  filence  the  calls  of  duty,  but  at 
once  came  to  the  point.  He  addrefled  his  co-patriots — 
he  firft  gave  a brief  Iketch  of  the  ftate  of  the  country 
under  the  Auftrian  bailiffs,  and,  having  fliown  the  neces- 
fity  of  immediate  and  combined  action,  is  related  to  have 
added,  cc  That  the  time  was  at  length  come  for  a£lion, 
that  the  country  required  the  facrifice  of  every  man's  life, 
if  necceflary.”  He  then  drew  his  fword,  and  invoking 
Heaven  to  preferve  them  in  their  great  enterprife,  and  to 
infpire  them  with  courage  and  wifdom,  called  upon  them 
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all  to  fwear  implicit  obedience  to  him  as  their  leader. 
This  done,  he  revealed  to  them  his  plan  of  the  campaign, 
which  was,  for  all  the  different  feftions  of  patriots  to 
proceed  by  fecret  paths  through  the  mountains  to  a 
general  rendezvous,  from  which  they  were  to  pour  down 
upon  Altorf. 

The  plan  of  future  proceedings  was  then  fketched  out, 
and  it  was  further  refolved,  that,  in  the  enterprife  upon 
which  they  were  now  embarked  no  one  fhould  be  guided 
by  his  own  private  judgment,  nor  ever  forfake  his  friends; 
that  they  fhould  jointly  live  or  jointly  die  in  defence  of 
their  common  caufe;  that,  fhould  any  be  taken  prifoners 
by  the  enemy,  they  would  prefer  torture  or  death  to  the 
betrayal  of  any  fecrets.  Nobler  than  all  this,  they  re- 
folved that  the  Count  of  Hapfburg  fhould  be  deprived  of 
none  of  his  lands,  vaflals,  or  prerogatives;  that  the  blood 
of  the  fervants  or  bailiffs  fhould  not  be  fpilt ; but  that  the 
freedom  they  had  inherited  from  their  fathers  they  were 
determined  to  affert  and  to  hand  down  to  their  children 
untainted  and  undiminifhed.  Then  Stauffacher,  Fiirft, 
and  Melchthal,  and  the  other  patriots,  again  ftepped  for- 
ward, and,  railing  their  hands  and  giving  each  other  the 
facred  kifs  of  fraternity,  fwore  “ brother  help  ” to  their 
countrymen  and  to  each  other,  and  that  they  would  if 
neceffary  willingly  give  up  their  lives  for  the  freedom  of 
their  country. 

After  this  folemn  oath,  and  an  agreement  that  New 
Yearns  Day  fhould  inaugurate  the  movement,  Arnold  re- 
turned to  Tlantz,  Werner  to  Schwytz,  while  Tell  and 
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Fiirft  took  their  way  to  Altorf.  The  fun  already  {hone 
brightly  as  Tell  entered  the  town,  and  he  at  onee  ad- 
vanced into  the  public  place,  where  the  firft  object  that 
caught  his  eye  was  the  handfome  cap,  embroidered  with 
gold,  ftuck  upon  the  end  of  a long  pole.  Soldiers 
walked  round  it  in  refpeftful  filence,  and  the  people  of 
Altorf  as  they  pafled  bowed  their  heads  profoundly  to 
the  emblem  of  power. 

Tell  was  much  furprifed  at  this  new  and  ftrange  mani- 
feftation  of  fervility,  and,  leaning  on  his  croff-bow,  gazed 
contemptuoufly  both  on  the  people  and  the  foldiers. 
The  captain  of  the  guard,  at  length  obferving  him, 
who  alone  amid  a cringing  populace  carried  his  head 
ereft,  went  to  him  and  fiercely  afked  why  he  neglefted 
to  pay  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Hermann  Gefller.  Tell 
mildly  replied  that  he  was  not  aware  of  them,  neither 
could  he  have  imagined  that  the  intoxication  of  power 
could  carry  any  one  fo  far  as  to  impofe  fuch  a degrada- 
tion upon  the  people.  This  bold  language  fomewhat 
furprifed  the  captain,  who  ordered  Tell  to  be  difarmed, 
and  then,  furrounded  by  guards,  he  was  carried  before 
the  governor.  Tell,  in  no  way  difcomfited,  boldly  told 
Geffler  that  fuch  an  aft  of  tyranny,  fo  far  from  fubduing 
a people,  was  the  fureft  mode  of  incenfing  them ; and 
indeed  his  fpeech  was  fo  bold  and  commanding,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  breathed  fo  much  of  true  eloquence,  that 
the  governor  was  ftruck  by  it.  He  foon  difcovered  that 
it  was  Tell  who  fpoke. 

Thus  far  of  hiftoric  truth.  And  now  comes  an  epifode 
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which  is  a tradition  of  ages,  and  to  doubt  which  would 
be  herefy  in  Switzerland.  Philofophical  refearchers, 
commentators,  divers  into  dufty  manufcripts,  book- 
worms, and  the  doubters  of  our  refined  generation,  ever 
anxious  to  exclude  the  imaginative  and  the  truly  heroic 
from  our  hiftories,  will  not  have  the  ftory  of  Tell  which 
follows;  but,  being  a tradition  of  the  people,  orally  com- 
municated from  age  to  age  from  father  to  child,  we  muft 
— we  cannot  refrain  from  making  it  a part  of  our  narra- 
tive. 

It  appears  that  Gefller  had  the  day  previous  captured 
the  fon  of  Tell  among  the  mountains,  a lad  of  fome 
twelve  years  old  ; and  while  he  was  converfing  with  Tell 
he  was  ftruck  with  the  refemblance  which  exifted  between 
him  and  the  boy  “Walter.”  He  ordered  them  to  be 
brought  into  the  prefence  of  each  other,  which  foon 
convinced  him  of  the  fa£l.  He  had  heard  of  Tell  and 
of  his  exploits  as  an  archer — for  Tell  was  celebrated 
through  the  whole  of  Switzerland  as  the  firft  fhot — and  he 
determined,  in  a fit  of  fportive  vengeance,  to  try  the  fkill 
of  fo  celebrated  a man.  He  forgot,  as  all  tyrants  forget, 
that  human  nature  has  its  fympathies,  its  feelings,  and 
its  rights,  and  therefore  it  was  a refined  a£l  of  torture — 
equal  to  tearing  by  redhot  pincers,  or  flogging  with 
thongs  of  fteel — which  he  determined  to  inflift  upon  the 
patriot.  He  ordered  the  fon  to  be  bound  to  a tree, 
placed  an  apple  on  his  head,  and  told  the  wretched  father 
to  hit  the  apple  or  prepare  to  die. 

Here  was  a fituation  for  a father  and  fon  ! Here,  in 
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the  midft  of  a public  fquare;  with  his  countrymen  looking 
on  at  his  degradation;  with  a tyrant  frowning  and  fwear- 
ing  from  his  fteed  upon  him ; with  his  poor  fon  bound 
to  a linden  tree,  and  he  himfelf  commanded  to  fhoot ! 
Hermann  Gefiler  watched  every  motion.  His  long  bow 
and  one  arrow  were  handed  to  Tell ; he  tried  the  point, 
broke  the  weapon,  and  demanded  his  quiver.  It  was 
brought,  and  emptied  at  his  feet.  William  hooped  down, 
and,  taking  a long  time  to  choofe  one,  managed  to  hide 
a fecond  in  his  girdle ; the  other  he  placed  on  the  firing 
of  his  bow.  After  hefitating  a long  time — and,  as  we 
may  fuppose,  his  whole  foul  beaming  in  his  face,  his 
paternal  affection  rendering  him  almoft  powerlefs — he  at 
length,  uttering  a mental  prayer,  roufed  himfelf,  drew 
the  bow,  aimed  and  fhot,  and  the  apple,  ftruck  to  the 
core,  was  impaled  on  the  arrow. 

The  market-place  of  Altorf  was,  as  we  are  told,  filled 
with  loud  cries  of  admiration.  Walter  flew  to  embrace 
his  father,  who,  overcome  by  the  excefs  of  his  emotions, 
fell  to  the  ground,  thus  expofing  the  hidden  arrow  to 
view.  Gefller  demanded  concerning  the  concealed  arrow. 
“ It  was  for  you,”  replied  the  indignant  father,  “ had  I 
{lain  my  fon.”  This  fpeech  fo  incenfed  the  governor 
that  he  ordered  Tell  to  be  placed  in  chains,  while  he 
prepared  to  quit  Altorf,  fearing  an  infurredlion  of  the 
people.  He  determined  alfo  to  take  Tell  with  him,  to 
prevent  his  being  their  leader. 

Tell  was  forthwith  conducted  to  Fluelen,  the  little 
port  of  Altorf,  about  a league  diftant,  at  the  foot  of 
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Mount  Rothftock.  Geffler  followed,  and  entered  the 
boat,  which  had  been  prepared  with  the  utmoft  defpatch. 
As  foon  as  he  was  aboard,  Tell  was  brought  in  chains, 
and  fafely  fecured  in  the  hold  of  the  veflel.  The  whole 
then  fet  fail;  there  being  twenty  foldiers  on  board,  Gefs- 
ler  ordered  them  to  row  as  far  as  Brunen,  a diftance  of 
three  leagues  and  a half,  intending,  as  it  is  faid,  to  land 
at  that  point,  and,  paffing  through  the  territory  of 
Schwytz,  to  lodge  the  redoubted  bowman  in  the  dun- 
geon of  Kuflhacht,  there  to  undergo  the  rigour  of  his 
fentence. 

The  evening  was  fine  when  the  boat  fet  out,  and  to 
Geffler  everything  feemed  promifing.  The  extent  of  the 
firft  fe&ion  of  the  lake  was  foon  pafled.  Tell,  meantime, 
loaded  with  chains,  gazed,  with  eager  eyes  {haded  with 
melancholy,  on  the  defert  rocks  of  Grute,  where,  the 
day  before,  he  had  planned  with  his  friends  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  country.  While  painful  thoughts  crofled 
his  mind,  his  eyes  were  attrafted  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Altorf  by  a dim  light  which  burft  forth  from  his  own 
houfe.  Prefently  this  light  increafed,  and  before  long  a 
bright  blaze  arofe,  vifible  all  over  Uri.  The  heart  of  the 
patriot  beat  high  within  him,  for  he  felt  that  his  friends 
were  true,  and  would  refcue  him.  Geffler  and  his  fatel- 
lites  obferved  the  flame,  which  was  in  reality  the  fignal- 
fire  to  aroufe  the  cantons — but  they  could  not  believe 
this. 

But  now,  with  the  rifing  flames,  the  wind  rofe  alfo, 
and  a fearful  ftorm  began  to  blow.  In  a fhort  time,  the 
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waves  rofe  furioufly — the  water  dafhed  into  the  boat, 
which  became  unmanageable  to  thofe  on  board,  not  one 
of  whom  had  the  requifite  feamanlhip  to  guide  her  in 
the  tempeft.  The  thunder  rolled  overhead  in  fearful 
boomings,  while  the  lightning  played  from  rock  to  rock, 
and  quivered  on  the  lake  in  {beets  of  flame.  The  pilot 
gave  up  his  charge  in  defpair.  Tell  was  unchained, 
and,  known  to  be  as  good  a failor  as  a bowman,  put 
into  temporary  command.  He  was  told  that  his  life 
{hould  be  given  to  him,  and  alfo  rewards,  if  he  faved  the 
veflel.  “ I will  try,  by  the  grace  of  God,  fo  to  do,”  he 
replied.  Guiding  the  obedient  boat  at  his  will.  Tell 
pointed  her  head  in  the  direftion  whence  they  came, 
which  he  knew  to  be  the  only  fafe  courfe,  and,  encou- 
raging and  cheering  the  rowers,  made  rapid  and  fteady 
progrefs  through  the  water.  The  darknefs  in  which 
they  were  now  enveloped  prevented  Gefller  from  difco- 
vering  that  he  had  turned  his  back  on  his  deftination. 
Tell  continued  on  his  way  nearly  the  whole  night — the 
dying  light  of  the  fignal-fires  on  the  mountains  ferving 
as  beacons  in  enabling  him  to  approach  the  fhores  of 
Schwytz,  and  to  avoid  the  fhoals. 

Between  Lefligen  and  Fluelen  are  two  mountains — 
the  greater  and  the  lefler  Achfenberg,  whofe  fides, 
hemming  in  and  riling  perpendicularly  from  the  bed  of 
the  lake,  offered  not  a Angle  platform  where  human  foot 
could  ftand.  When  near  this  place,  dawn  broke  in  the 
eaftern  fky,  and  Gefller,  the  danger  appearing  to  decreafe, 
fcowled  upon  Tell  in  fullen  fllence.  As  the  prow  of  the 
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veffel  was  driven  inland,  Tell  perceived  a folitary  table 
rock,  and  called  to  the  rowers  to  redouble  their  efforts 
till  they  fhould  have  palled  the  precipice  ahead,  obferving, 
with  ominous  looks,  that  it  was  the  moll  dangerous 
point  on  the  whole  lake. 

The  foldiers  had  recognized  their  polition,  and  pointed 
it  out  to  Geffler,  who  with  angry  voice  demanded  of 
Tell  what  he  meant  by  taking  them  back  to  Altorf. 
William,  without  anfwering  him,  turned  his  helm  hard 
a-port,  which  fuddenly  brought  the  boat  clofe  to  the 
rock ; he  then,  feizing  his  faithful  bow,  and  taking  a 
fpring  which  fent  the  now  unguided  boat  back  into  the 
lake,  fprang  lightly  on  the  fliore,  fcaled  the  rocks,  and 
took  the  direction  of  Schwytz. 

Having  thus  efcaped  the  clutches  of  the  governor,  he 
made  for  the  heights  which  border  the  main  road  be- 
tween Aol  and  Kuffnacht,  and,  choofing  a fmall  hollow 
on  the  road,  hid  himfelf  under  the  cover  of  the  bulh, 
intending  to  remain  in  ambulh  until  Geffler  Ihould 
pafs  that  way.  It  appears  that  he  had  the  greateft  diffi- 
culty in  getting  on  fhore  after  Tell  had  efcaped ; but 
at  length  they  effected  a landing  at  Brannen.  Here 
they  provided  themfelves  with  horfes,  and,  proceed- 
ing in  the  direction  above  alluded  to,  advanced  towards 
Kuffnacht.  In  the  fpot  ftill  known  as  the  “ hollowr  way,” 
and  ftill  marked  by  a chapel,  Tell  overheard  the  threats 
pronounced  againft  himfelf  fhould  he  be  once  more  cap- 
tured, and,  in  default  of  his  apprehenfion,  vengeance  was 
denounced  againft  his  family.  Tell  now  felt  that  the 
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fafety  of  his  wife  and  children,  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
duty  he  owed  to  his  country,  required  this  bad  man's 
death.  He  therefore,  boldly  fhowing  himfelf,  and  before 
there  was  time  for  his  apprehenfion,  pierced  the  tyrant's 
heart  with  one  of  his  arrows.  This  bold  deed  being  ac- 
complifhed,  the  excited  hero  fpeedily  effected  his  efcape, 
made  the  bed  of  his  way  to  Aol,  and  thence  foon  gained 
the  village  of  Steinen,  where  he  found  Warner  Stauffa- 
cher  preparing  to  march.  The  news,  however,  which 
Tell  brought  removed  the  neceffity  for  further  immediate 
aftion,  and  prompt  meafures  were  taken  to  arreft  the 
progrefs  of  their  allies.  A joy,  which  deeply  proved  the 
wrongs  of  the  people,  fpread  over  the  whole  land,  and 
although  they  delayed  to  ftrike  the  blow  for  univerfal 
freedom  from  the  Auftrian  yoke,  the  final  decifion  of  the 
patriots  was  only  the  greater. 

On  the  morning  of  New  Year's  Day,  1308,  the  Caftle 
of  Rofsburg,  in  Obwalden,  was  adroitly  taken  pofTeffion 
of,  and  its  keeper,  Beranger  of  Landenburg,  made  pri- 
soner, and  compelled  to  promife  that  he  would  never 
again  fet  foot  within  the  territory  of  the  three  cantons ; 
after  which  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  Lucerne.  Stauf- 
facher,  during  the  earlier  hours  of  the  fame  morning, 
at  the  head  of  the  men  of  Schwytz,  marched  towards  the 
Lake  Lowerz  and  deftroyed  the  fortrefs  of  Schwazan, 
while  Tell  and  the  men  of  Uri  took  pofleffion  of  Altorf. 
On  the  following  Sunday,  the  deputies  of  Uri,  Schwytz, 
and  Underwalden  met  and  renewed  that  fraternal  league, 
which  has  endured  to  this  day. 
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In  1315,  Leopold,  fecond  fon  of  Albert,  determined 
to  punifii  the  confederate  cantons  for  their  revolt,  and 
accordingly  marched  againft  them  at  the  head  of  a con- 
fiderable  army,  accompanied  by  a numerous  retinue  of 
nobles.  Count  Otho  of  Strafsburg,  one  of  her  ableft 
generals,  eroded  the  Brunig  with  a body  of  4000  men, 
intending  to  attack  Upper  Underwalden.  The  bailiffs 
of  Willifau,  of  Wolfhaufen,  and  of  Lucerne,  meantime 
armed  a fourth  of  that  number,  to  make  a defeent  on 
the  lower  divifion  of  the  fame  canton,  while  the  emperor 
in  perfon,  at  the  head  of  his  army  of  referve,  poured 
down  from  Edgerfon  on  Morgarten,  in  the  canton 
of  Schwytz,  oftentatioufiy  difplaying  a coil  of  rope, 
wherewith  to  hang  the  chief  of  the  rebels  ; — a hafty 
reckoning  of  viftory,  which  reminds  one  of  fimilar  con- 
duct and  fimilar  refults,  when  Wallace  repulfed  the 
invader  of  Scotland.  Philip  of  Spain  alfo  provided  his 
hundred  boxes  of  gags,  ferews,  limbos  and  the  like,  upon 
the  invafion  of  the  Spanifh  Armada.  Auftria  alfo,  under 
Field-Marfhal  Haynau,  made  no  fecretof  her  preparations 
of  whips  and  thongs,  to  be  exercifed  on  women  and 
children  in  thefe  our  days. 

The  confederates,  in  whofe  ranks  were  William  Tell 
and  Furft,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  formidable  invafion, 
occupied  a pofition  in  the  mountains  bordering  on  the 
convent  of  the  “Lady  of  the  Hermits.”  Four  hundred 
men  of  Uri  and  three  hundred  of  Underwalden,  had 
effected  a junftion  with  the  warriors  of  Schwytz,  who 
formed  the  principal  numerical  force  of  this  little  army. 
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Fifty  men,  banifhed  from  this  latter  canton,  offered 
themfelves  to  combat  beneath  their  native  banner,  in- 
tending to  efface,  by  their  valour  and  conduct,  fome  of 
their  paft  deficiencies.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th  of  November,  1315,  fome  thoufands  of  well-armed 
Aullrian  knights  {lowly  afcended  the  hill  on  which  the 
Swifs  were  polled,  with  the  hope  of  deflroying  them. 
The  latter,  however,  advanced  to  meet  their  enemies, 
uttering  the  mofl  terrific  cries,  after  the  faftiion  of  the 
old  clans.  The  band  of  banifhed  men,  having  precipitated 
huge  flones  and  fragments  of  rocks  from  the  hill  fides  and 
from  overhanging  cliffs  upon  their  foes,  rufhed  from  behind 
the  fheltering  influence  of  a thick  fog,  and  threw  the  ad- 
vancing hofl  into  confufion.  The  Auftrians  now  broke — 
their  ranks  were  fcattered,  and  prefently  a complete  rout, 
with  a terrible  {laughter  enfued.  The  confederates  marched 
boldly  on,  cheered  by  the  voice  and  example  of  Henry 
of  Osfenthal  and  the  fons  of  old  Redding  of  Biberegg. 

The  flower  of  the  Auftrian  chivalry  periflied  on  the 
field  of  Morgarten  beneath  the  halberds,  arrows,  fcythes, 
iron-headed  clubs,  and  other  rude  weapons  of  the  pea- 
fants,  led  by  Tell  and  his  friends.  Leopold  himfelf, 
although  he  fucceeded  in  gaining  the  fhattered  remnant 
of  his  forces,  had  a narrow  efcape,  while  the  Swifs,  ani- 
mated by  victory,  marched  to  Underwalden,  where  they 
again  defeated  the  Auftrians.  In  this  battle.  Count 
Otho  had  as  narrow  an  efcape  as  the  emperor.  After 
thefe  two  well-fought  fields,  the  confederates  felt  they 
had  regained  their  independence  — they  only  required 
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certain  rights  and  liberties.  They  then  renewed  their 
ancient  alliance,  which  was  folemnly  fworn  to  at  Brun- 
nen,  on  the  8th  of  December  in  the  fame  year. 

All  that  remains  to  be  told  of  the  Swifs  hero’s  life  is 
the  immemorial  tradition  that  Tell  was  the  father  of 
Swifs  liberty,  was  the  fame  man  that  fhot  Geffler,  in 
1307,  and  that  he  affifted  at  a general  meeting  of  the  com- 
mune, at  Uri.  According  to  Klengenburg’s  “ Chro- 
nicle,” written  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, “Wilhelmus  Tellus,”  as  he  calls  him,  “ the  libe- 
rator of  his  country,  became,  after  the  battle  of  Mor- 
garten,  adminiftrator  of  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  Beren- 
ger,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1354.” 

The  patriotifm  of  women  in  regard  to  their  country, 
combined  frequently  with  the  higheft  loyalty  to  their 
Sovereign,  well  entitles  them  to  the  chara£ter  of  brother- 
helpers.  There  is  not  a more  extraordinary  inftance 
upon  record  than  the  patriotifm  and  devotednefs  of  Joan 
of  Arc.  At  this  time,  owing  to  a combination  of  events, 
France  was  reduced  aim  oft  to  the  ftate  of  an  Englifh 
province.  Bourges,  and  the  territory  that  belonged  to 
it,  were  all  that  remained  to  Charles,  while  Paris,  and 
the  whole  of  northern  France,  were  in  the  pofleffion  of 
the  Englifh.  Orleans  was  now  inverted,  and  made  a 
noble  refiftance ; but  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  a large 
army,  had  cut  off  all  fupplies,  and  it  only  required  the  aid 
of  a few  weeks  of  famine  to  infure  the  fall  of  this  city, 
and  with  it  all  the  hopes  of  France. 

But  man’s  neceflity  is  God’s  opportunity;  for  at  this 
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moment  deliverance  was  at  hand.  This  deliverer  was  not, 
however,  a prince,  a warrior,  or  a ftatefman,  but  a poor 
country  girl — a good  and  devout  one,  an  artlefs  and 
fincere  one.  It  was  Joan  of  Arc,  the  daughter  of  a 
humble  farmer,  remarkable  only  for  her  piety  and  devo- 
tion; but  for  thefe  fhe  was  famed  all  over  the  depart- 
ment in  which  fhe  refided.  Her  temperament  was  en- 
thufiaftic  and  melancholic,  and,  parting  much  of  her 
time  among  the  hills,  fhe  there  mufed  in  folitude  over 
the  wondrous  legends  of  faints  and  virgin  martyrs, 
which  had  been  imprefled  upon  her  tender  infancy. 
The  parting  traveller  frequently  brought  news  of  the 
cruel  war  that  was  defolating  the  fertile  plains  of  France, 
and  occafionally  the  quiet  marches  of  Lorraine  witnefled 
the  deflrudtive  progrefs  of  hoftile  bands.  From  her 
earlieft  years  Joan  had  liftened  to  thefe  tales  of  horror, 
and  the  miferies  of  the  land  became  mixed  with  her 
dreams  of  heaven.  As  fhe  approached  towards  woman- 
hood, her  ardent  imagination  pictured  forth  the  glory  of 
fetting  her  country  free,  and  of  flaying  the  progrefs  of  an 
unnatural  war ; and  fhe  fancied  that  fhe  faw  bright  lights 
in  the  heavens,  and  heard  angel  voices  calling  her  to  the 
mighty  work.  There  was  an  old  prophecy,  too,  which 
had  declared  that  France  fhould  be  reftored  by  a fpotlefs 
virgin,  who  was  to  be  the  brightnefs  of  the  Virgin  Mary^s 
glory  upon  earth.  Joan,  in  her  devotion  and  enthufiafm, 
thought  herfelf  that  virgin,  and  that  a mighty  million 
was  prefented  to  her.  She  believed  in  her  own  infpira- 
tion,  and  fhe  had  faith  in  its  power  and  fuccefs.  She 
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heard  voices,  that  fpoke  to  her  as  they  did  to  Taflo  and 
Dante,  and,  long  before,  to  Socrates,  and  many  others. 
The  voices  were  thofe  of  heaven — they  told  her  what 
(lie  {hould  do;  they  told  her  that  (he  was  to  deliver 
her  country  from  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  and  that  {he 
was  to  crown  the  youthful  monarch  of  France  with  her 
own  hands  at  Rheims. 

Here  was  enthufiafm — here  was  poetry  and  imagina- 
tion in  oppofition  to  armed  hods  and  fharp-cutting  deel ; 
here  was  innocence  and  devotion  fet  up  to  fubdue  the 
hard  hearts  and  dern  councils  of  the  mod  fagacious 
datefmen  and  warriors  ! The  girl  took  up  her  abode  in 
the  churches,  and  faded  and  prayed  without  any  inter- 
miffion.  The  fame  of  her  fan&ity  now  fpread — fhe  was 
looked  upon  as  a faint,  and  the  multitude  flocked  to 
her.  She  was  thereupon  brought  before  the  Sire  de 
Baudricant,  the  French  commander  at  Vaucouleurs. 
He  determined  to  fatisfy  himfelf  as  to  the  reality  of  her 
miflion.  He  confronted  her  with  a prieft,  armed  with  a 
dole,  a crucifix,  and  holy  water,  and  the  clerk  adjured 
her  if  {he  were  an  evil  fpirit  to  depart  from  thence.  Joan 
crawled  on  her  knees  to  embrace  the  crofs — a fure  fign, 
as  was  fuppofed,  that  die  was  no  witch  or  forcerefs.  “ I 
am  called,”  faid  die,  “by  a voice  from  heaven  to  deliver 
my  country.  I am  called  to  fave  my  king.  The  voices 
have  faid  it : there  is  no  help  but  in  me.  God  is  with 
me.  Chrifl  is  my  falvation — the  holy  mother  of  God  is 
my  guardian  fpirit.  I am  called  to  go  to  the  king.” 

The  people  of  Vaucouleurs  were  carried  away  by  the 
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enthufiafm  {he  had  infpired  them  with ; they  believed  that 
{he  was  deftined  to  fave  France.  They  urged  upon 
Brandrecourt  the  neceffity  of  receiving  her  miffion. 
Armour  was  put  upon  the  maiden,  a horfe  was  brought 
to  her,  fpurs  were  affixed  to  her  heels,  and,  with  two 
fquires  to  attend  her,  {he  departed  for  the  royal  camp. 
The  country  through  which  {he  had  to  travel  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Engliffi,  and  many  were  the  perils  fhe  en- 
countered ; but  there  was  always  an  angel  near  to  deliver 
her.  On  one  occafion  {he  was  challenged  by  a party  of 
Englifh  horfe,  and  nothing  but  her  addrefs  and  the 
fwiftnefs  of  her  fleed  prevented  her  from  falling  into 
their  hands.  “ Pafs,”  faid  {he,  in  French,  and  galloped 
through  them.  On  another  occafion  the  keeper  of  an 
inn  where  {he  lodged  for  the  night,  fufpefting  her  to  be 
on  fome  fecret  embafly,  fent  off  for  affiftance,  that  {he 
might  be  feized ; but  Joan  having  had  intimation  of  it 
by  her  voices,  got  up  and  departed  long  before  daylight, 
and  fo  evaded  the  danger.  But  at  lafl:  {he  got  fafely  to 
Chinon;  and  the  accomplifiiment  of  fuch  a journey  was 
in  itfelf  a miracle. 

Joan  was  introduced  to  the  king,  furrounded  by  his 
court  and  council ; {he  entered  the  apartment  with  an 
undaunted  air.  “ Gentle  dauphin,”  {he  faid,  <c  I am 
Joan  the  maid;  I come  with  a commiffion  from  the 
queen  of  heaven  to  drive  out  your  enemies  and  conduct 
you  to  Rheims,  where  you  {hall  receive  the  crown  of 
France,  which  is  your  right.”  Charles  looked  upon  the 
maid  for  a moment,  and  when  he  gazed  upon  her  delicate 
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and  gentle  features,  and  faw  the  bright  fire  of  enthufiafm 
glowing  in  her  eyes,  he  could  not  refrain  from  believing 
in  her  fincerity.  He  took  her  afide,  entered  into  con- 
verfation  with  her,  and,  having  fatisfied  himfelf  of  her 
loyalty  and  devotion,  brought  her  forth  again  to  his 
nobles,  and  declared  himfelf  convinced  that  God  had 
placed  the  fate  of  France  in  the  hands  of  the  maiden. 

From  this  moment  the  million  of  Joan  was  received  as 
divine.  France  foon  rung  from  one  end  to  the  other  with 
the  glad  tidings  of  a deliverer.  Some  even  looked  upon 
her  as  the  Virgin  Mary  herfelf,  the  ancient  guardian  of 
France.  Joan  was  now  confronted  with  the  higheft 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  the  more  fubtil  members 
of  the  univerfities ; but  her  anfwers  to  thefe  high  per- 
fonages  were  clear  and  to  the  purpofe.  “ If  God  intends 
to  deliver  France,”  faid  one  of  her  interrogators,  “ where 
is  the  ufe  of  fighting  ?”  “ The  help  {hall  come  while  we 

are  fighting,”  replied  Joan.  “What  fign  have  you  to 
give  us?”  inquired  Friar  Jegain.  “The  fign  that  I am 
to  give,”  fhe  replied,  “ is  the  c railing  of  the  liege  of 
Orleans/  ” One  of  the  black-letter  do&ors  ventured  to 
fuggeft  that  fhe  was  ignorant.  “ I know  not  A from  B,” 
fhe  replied,  “ but  I know  what  you  know  not — that  I 
am  commiffioned  by  a power  above  you  and  all  of  us, 
and  even  above  myfelf,  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Orleans  and 
to  fee  the  king  crowned  at  Rheims.” 

Ordeals  and  examinations  were  now  at  an  end  ; Joan 
was  inftalled  as  a knight,  a fplendid  milk-white  charger 
was  brought  forth,  upon  which  fhe  mounted,  and  fhe  had 
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a fquire,  two  pages,  and  two  heralds.  A complete  fuit  of 
armour  was  made  for  her.  Her  fword  was  an  ancient 
blade  bearing  the  mark  of  five  erodes,  emblematical  of 
the  five  wounds  of  Chrift.  Her  ftandard,  which  was 
made  to  her  order,  was  white,  dotted  with  fleurs-de-lis. 
On  it  was  a figure  of  the  Saviour  feated  on  the  clouds, 
while  the  angels  knelt  before  him.  She  gave  another 
ilandard  to  her  chieftain,  who  was  to  bear  it  aloft  at 
the  head  of  a body  of  priefts,  which  at  her  requeft 
was  to  follow  her  in  all  her  military  progrefles.  When 
mounted  on  her  fnow-white  charger,  in  her  bright  new 
armour,  and  with  her  banner  fpread  before  her,  the 
people  were  entranced,  and  the  effect  upon  the  army  was 
eledtric ; it  infufed  new  courage  to  the  wavering,  im- 
parted more  ftrength  to  the  ftrong,  and  order  at  length 
pervaded  the  whole  of  the  community,  from  the  higheft 
to  the  lowed;. 

A great  convoy  of  provifions  was  prepared  at  Blois  for 
the  relief  of  the  garrifon  of  Orleans.  Joan  went  forward 
at  the  head  of  it,  with  a body  of  French  horfe.  As  they 
approached  the  city,  the  garrifon  beheld  her  virgin 
banner  fioating  before  her,  and  they  immediately  armed 
and  fallied  out  at  the  feveral  gates  like  fo  many  mountain 
torrents,  fhouting,  “ The  maid  from  heaven,  the  maid 
from  heaven  has  come  to  fave  us  \”  They  attacked  the 
Englifh,  who  came  to  prevent  the  convoys  entering  the 
city,  with  fuch  vigour  that,  under  the  cover  of  the  fortie, 
Joan,  her  efcort  and  (lores,  were  fafely  lodged  within  the 
walls  of  the  town — Orleans  was  faved.  The  Englifh 
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camp  was  now  as  fad  as  the  city  was  joyous.  Con- 
flernation  fell  on  the  Englifh  army.  The  Englifh 
generals  in  vain  attempted  to  check  the  defpondency ; 
the  foldiers  believed  that  Heaven  and  the  Virgin  were 
againfl  them.  But  the  liege  of  Orleans  was  not  yet 
raifed ; it  was  for  Joan  now  to  difplay  the  foldier  as  fhe 
had  hitherto  reprefented  the  faint.  A grand  aflault  on 
the  Englifh  entrenchments- round  the  city  was  refolved 
on.  It  began  at  about  ten  o'clock.  Joan  planted  a 
fcaling-ladder  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the  Englifh  baflions, 
and  mounted  to  the  parapet;  fhe  was  flruck  by  an 
Englifh  arrow,  and  fell  into  the  ditch  below,  but  was 
feen  again  on  the  trench,  encouraging  her  countrymen 
to  afcend  the  height.  When  fhe  waved  her  banner  and 
flourifhed  her  fword  upon  the  parapet,  the  Englifh  thought 
her  an  angel  of  God,  and  a panic  feized  them.  The 
Englifh  were  now  fuddenly  aflaulted  on  all  fides.  The 
French  became  mailers  of  the  tottering  walls  of  the 
Tournelles,  which  were  heaped  within  and  without  with 
piles  of  dead  bodies.  The  Englifh  were  entirely  defeated, 
and  that  evening  Joan  entered  the  city  in  triumph. 

Another  battle  foon  took  place.  Joan  had  gone  to 
meet  the  king.  She  was  received  with  great  honours  by 
the  court:  fhe  told  them  to  ceafe  feafling  and  dancing. 
She  told  the  king  to  advance  upon  the  Englifh  at  once. 
“ Ride  on,"  faid  fhe,  “ in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
conquer.  The  Englifh  are  delivered  into  my  hands, 
you  have  but  to  fmite  them."  Encouraged  by  this 
confidence,  the  French  advanced.  The  Englifh  were 
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utterly  difmayed;  they  were  (laugh tered  in  heaps;  twelve 
hundred  remained  dead  on  the  field,  and  Talbot,  and 
many  other  Englifh  lords,  were  taken  prifoners. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  Joan  rode  to  the  king, 
and  infifted  on  his  repairing  to  Rheims.  Many  cities 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  but  they  all  opened 
their  gates  to  him  when  they  beheld  the  Maid.  On  the 
1 5th  of  July,  1429,  efcorted  by  Joan  and  a hofl  of  priefts, 
Charles  made  his  folemn  entry  into  Rheims ; and  two 
days  afterwards  he  was  anointed  and  crowned  in  the 
Cathedral  Church.  Next  to  himfelf,  the  moll  con- 
fpicuous  figure  in  the  ceremony  was  Joan,  who  flood 
clofe  by  his  fide,  bearing  aloft  her  white  ftandard ; when 
the  king  was  crowned  fhe  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet,  and 
faid,  “ Gentle  king,  the  will  of  Heaven  is  accomplifhed. 
€ Now  let  thy  fervant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have 
feen  thy  falvation/  ” 

The  million  of  Joan  was  ended — from  henceforth  her 
fpirit  of  direction  feemed  to  fail,  her  “ voices”  were 
no  longer  heard,  and  fhe  went  to  the  abbey  church  and 
hung  up  her  fuit  of  white  armour  before  the  fhrine  of 
St.  Denis.  She  declared  that  the  vices  of  the  French 
court  had  taken  her  fpirit  from  her,  that  God  and  his 
holy  laws  were  abufed,  and  that  her  power  was  gone;  and 
fo  it  was.  Charles  held  her  in  fubjeftion  near  his  perfon, 
to  make  what  ufe  of  her  he  might ; but  the  talifman  was 
broken,  and  after  a few  adverfe  fkirmifhes  fhe  was  at  lafl 
taken  prifoner,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  the  Englifh 
camp. 
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For  fixteen  days  {he  was  {harply  interrogated  by  men 
who  were  eager  to  detect  a lurking  devil  in  everything 
{he  laid,  and  who  crofs-examined  her  and  twifted  her 
words  with  all  the  adroitnefs  of  the  fchools.  Though 
frequently  puzzled  by  the  long  hard  words  they  ufed,  Joan 
pleaded  her  caufe  with  great  fpirit — at  times  confounding 
the  do&ors  by  her  prompt  and  clear  replies  and  her  plain 
good  fenfe,  for  ftill  on  all  points  but  one  fhe  was  perfe&ly 
fane.  When  the  Bifliop  of  Beauvais  saw  that  her  Ample 
eloquence  was  producing  an  effe<5t,  he  raifed  his  voice 
angrily  and  filenced  her.  The  principal  object  was  to 
terrify  and  entrap  her  into  a confeffion  that  {he  had  been 
dealing  with  evil  fpirits,  and  was  a forcerefs ; but  Joan 
maintained  that  her  vifitants  were  not  minifters  of  dark- 
nefs  but  angels  of  light,  and  that  it  was  impoflible  Satan 
could  have  any  influence  upon  one  fo  pure  and  innocent 
as  herfelf.  She  was  then  brought  to  a fcaffold  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Owen,  tied  to  a flake  furrounded  by  fag- 
gots, and,  under  pain  of  being  burned  to  death,  made  to 
recant.  Whether  {he  did  fo  or  not  is  not  known ; but 
it  is  certain  that  {he  abjured  what  had  been  wrung  from 
her  under  torture,  and  again  aflerted  her  divine  com- 
miflion. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  only  feven  days  after  her  trial, 
{he  was  brought  to  the  flake  at  Rouen,  the  whole  fquare 
being  filled  by  the  Englifli  foldiers  and  her  enemies.  At 
the  fight  of  the  flake,  and  of  the  faggots  which  they  were 
heaping  round  it,  {he  fhuddered  and  wept.  The  cart  in 
which  {he  rode  halted ; a monk  delivered  to  her  a fhort 
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difcourfe,  reproaching  her  with  various  infamies,  and 
he  ended  with  thefe  words,  “ Go  in  peace,  Joan,  the 
church  can  no  longer  defend  thee.”  Execrable  mockery, 
worthy  a fanhedrim  of  devils  ! The  poor  maid  then 
knelt  and  prayed  aloud,  fervently  and  in  tears.  Much 
as  he  hated  herefy,  and  hard-hearted  as  he  was  fuppofed 
to  be,  the  Cardinal  Beaufort  could  not  bear  this  lament- 
able fpeftacle;  he  rofe  from  his  feat,  followed  by  feveral 
bifhops,  all  fhedding  tears  like  himfelf.  The  more  ran- 
corous of  the  priefts,  and  her  enemies,  then  covered  her 
with  the  infernal  livery  of  the  Inquifition,  and  fixed  on 
her  head  a black  cap  which  bore  this  infcription:  Heretic , 
relapfed , apojlate , idolater.  They  then  forced  her  to 
the  centre  of  the  fquare,  tied  her  to  the  ftake,  and  fet 
fire  to  the  faggots.  As  the  fmoke  and  flames  arofe, 
Joan  was  feen  embracing  a crucifix,  and  the  laft  word 
{he  was  heard  to  utter  was  the  name  of  Jefus.  Poor 
maiden  ! — how  art  thou  ftill  venerated  on  that  fpot  from 
which  thy  pure  fpirit  mounted  to  the  realms  of  light ! 
How  (halt  thou  be  confidered,  for  ages  yet  to  come,  one 
of  the  greateft  of  brother  helpers  in  this  cruel  world 
of  ours,  which  has  not  yet  learned  to  diftinguifh  the 
good  from  the  evil,  the  falfe  from  the  true,  and  is  fo  flow 
to  acknowledge  the  difinterefted  efforts  of  the  righteous 
and  the  merciful  in  the  caufe  of  the  unfortunate  and  the 
affli&ed ; but  the  time  may  come  when  fympathy  and 
enthufiafm,  and  devotion  to  the  good  of  others,  will  be 
venerated  as  we  now  venerate  bullion,  fcrip,  and  flock 
in  our  many  temples  of  Mammon. 
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Thus  have  “ brother  helpers,”  in  many  countries,  de- 
livered the  peoples  from  kingly  tyranny.  But  there  is  a 
worfe  tyranny  than  that  belonging  to  kings — namely,  that 
which  is  exercifed  by  priefts,  and  that  feeks  to  extend  itfelf 
beyond  the  grave.  It  is  that  fpiritual  tyranny  which 
would  hoodwink  the  mind  and  blindfold  the  foul,  and 
which  murders  religion  to  frighten  fools  with  her  ghoft. 
But  to  deliver  mankind  from  this  fpiritual  thraldom  God 
has  from  age  to  age  raifed  up  faithful  men,  who  are  all- 
deferving  of  our  deepeft  gratitude  and  veneration.  A 
noble  army  of  martyrs  teftified  with  their  blood  their 
faith  in  the  truth ; while  others  gave  up  all  the  energies 
of  their  lives  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  great  principle 
that  man  has  a right  to  worfhip  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  confcience.  Thefe  were  the  “ Re- 
formers,” men  who  bore  fuch  names  as  Wyclifle,  Luther, 
Calvin,  Zuinglius,  Beza,  Peter  Martyr,  Ridley,  Latimer, 
Bilney,  Hooper,  and  Cranmer,  with  the  fturdy  old  Knox, 
and  not  a few  labourers  and  ferving-men  who  could 
diftinguifh  goodnefs  from  iniquity,  and  truth  from  a 
lie. 

Chriftianity — whofe  origin  is  divine,  and  which  is  in- 
tended to  elevate  mankind — had  for  ages  been  diverted 
from  its  original  purpofe  by  fordid  and  worldly-minded 
priefts,  who  made  it  a mere  ftepping-ftone  for  their  own 
power  and  aggrandizement;  and  in  doing  this  they 
brought  religion  to  the  loweft  depths  of  degradation,  and 
enflaved  the  fouls  of  the  community  to  fuch  an  extent, 
that  at  laft  nature  recoiled  at  it,  and  the  voice  of  God 
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was  heard,  from  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  crying 
aloud.  Then  appeared  that  greateft  of  all  brother  helpers, 
the  mighty  Luther,  with  the  boldnefs  and  ftrength  of  a 
lion,  and  the  tenacity  of  a bulldog.  A glowing  zeal, 
fuch  as  had  not  been  feen  fince  the  time  of  the  apoftles, 
characterized  his  mafterly  writings,  addrefled  to  the  no- 
bility of  Germany  on  the  mafs,  the  Babylonifh  captivity, 
and  the  freedom  of  a Chriftian.  In  thefe  works  he 
attacked  the  papal  doCtrines  with  the  weapons  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  directed  attention  to  the  glorious  but 
forgotten  doCtrines  of  the  Gofpel.  He  worked  away 
vigoroufly  from  day  to  day,  without  flay  or  hop,  laid 
about  him  manfully  on  all  fides,  now  terrible  as  a whirl- 
wind, now  dreadful  as  a tempeft,  and  now  overwhelming 
as  a torrent.  At  one  blow  away  went  the  worfhip  of 
fuperftition  and  the  abodes  of  fecret  fins  and  private 
cruelties  ; away  went  the  “ mummeries  ” and  thofe  fan- 
taftic  tricks  that  made  the  angels  weep ; awTay  went  cor- 
ruption in  its  moft  grotefque  forms ; away  went  auricu- 
lar confeflion,  penances  and  punifhments,  floggings  and 
tortures,  pilgrimages,  indulgences,  and  abfolutions ; and 
in  their  place  arofe,  flowly  but  furely,  a fpiritual  worfhip, 
and  with  that  rofe  a keener  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong,  a 
more  exalted  confcientiousnefs,and  a more  united  brother- 
hood among  men.  In  the  language  of  Chillingworth,  it 
was  Luther  who  firfl:  proclaimed  this  ineftimable  truth, 
“ The  Bible  is  the  religion  of  Proteftants.” 

It  was  the  Bible  that  infpired  the  man,  and  Luther  de- 
voured with  avidity  the  facred  volume.  His  perfeverance 
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was  indefatigable,  and  we  are  informed  by  Melanchthon, 
that  not  unfrequently  he  would  fpend  a whole  day  in  me- 
ditating upon  a paflage  he  did  not  underlland,  or  which  he 
believed  to  contain  a revelation  of  fome  of  the  more  im- 
portant truths  of  the  Gofpel.  So  great  was  his  applica- 
cation  to  ftudy  at  the  time  he  was  arouling  all  Chris- 
tendom, that  for  many  weeks  he  fcarcely  ate  or  drank, 
and  his  health  feverely  fuffered  by  his  ardour;  yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  poverty  and  deftitution  alfo,  in  the  midll  of 
all  he  was  full  of  his  million,  and  he  writes  to  Staupitz, 
“ To  thofe  of  my  friends  who  would  alarm  me  for  the 
confequences  of  my  fpeaking  truth,  I have  nothing  elfe 
to  fay.  He  who  is  poor  has  nothing  to  fear.  He  can  lofe 
nothing.  I poflefs  no  property,  neither  do  I delire  any. 
There  remains  to  me  only  a frail  body,  haraffed  by  a 
continual  illnefs,  and  if  they  take  away  my  life  by  open 
violence  or  ftratagem,  they  make  me  but  a little  poorer. 
I am  fatisfied  with  my  Redeemer  and  propitiation,  the 
Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  whom  I lhall  praife  fo  long  as  I live.” 

Yet  this  great  and  good  man^s  energy,  his  faithfulnefs 
to  his  Lord  and  Mailer,  his  courage,  his  daring  and  in- 
trepidity, had  been,  perhaps,  loll  to  the  world,  but  for  the 
exercife  of  a noble  brother-help  in  the  Eledlor  of  Saxony. 
He  who  had  had  the  courage  to  oppofe  fuch  a power- 
ful body  as  the  Romilh  Church,  the  pope,  the  conclave 
of  cardinals,  and  the  terrors  of  the  Inquilition,  was  almolt 
as  dellitute  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  had  often 
fcarcely  a place  to  lay  his  head  ; he  was  literally  a pauper, 
and  went  about  on  foot.  When  he  reached  Nuremberg 
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he  was  without  a penny,  and  was  under  the  neceffity  of 
borrowing  a friars  cowl  from  a divine  of  his  own  order, 
to  make  a decent  appearance  before  the  Legate.  The 
Elector,  however,  befriended  him  from  time  to  time, 
fupplied  him  with  money  and  with  the  moral  ftrength  of 
his  patronage,  and  alfo,  it  is  not  unreafonably  fuppofed 
that  through  his  influence  the  emperor,  Charles  V., 
offered  him  a fafe-condu£l  if  he  would  prefent  himfelf  at 
the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  there  explain  his  opinions;  for 
be  it  remembered  that  kings,  emperors,  and  princes,  had 
become  as  fick  of  papal  tyranny  as  the  people.  Luther 
knew  this,  but  his  friends,  apprehenfive  of  treachery, 
advifed  him  to  decline  this  invitation.  But  he,  being 
ftrong  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  declared  that  go 
he  would,  although  he  fliould  meet  as  many  devils  in 
the  Diet  as  there  were  tiles  on  the  roofs  of  the  houfes  in 
the  town.  His  entry  into  Worms,  where  thoufands 
thronged  round  the  vehicle  that  brought  him,  was  like 
the  triumphal  progrefs  of  a conqueror.  The  emperor 
advifed  him  to  fubmit;-  but  nothing,  neither  threats  nor 
promifes,  could  make  him  falfe  to  the  caufe  he  had 
efpoufed.  An  edift  of  outlawry  was  iffued  againft  him — 
the  brother-help  of  the  Eleftor  of  Saxony  again  appeared, 
who  fecretly  admitted  him  into  his  caftle  of  Wartburg, 
in  which  afylum  he  remained  nearly  ten  months,  during 
which  time  his  chief  employment  was  the  tranflation  of 
the  New  Teftament  into  the  mother- tongue  of  Germany, 
which  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1 523  ; immediately  after 
which  he  threw  off  his  monk^s  cowl,  which  he  had 
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hitherto  worn,  and  difpenfed  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  at  Wittemberg,  according  to  the  mode  of  the 
reformed  churches. 

We  fhould  never  forget  what  is  due  to  Luther  in  the 
great  work  of  the  Reformation ; he  was  her  boldeft 
champion,  and  he  was  as  highly  diftinguifhed  for  his 
moral  qualities  as  his  theological  learning.  His  life  was 
remarkable  for  its  innocence  and  purity.  Of  a warm 
temper,  he  was  affeftionate  to  his  family,  and  loved 
domeftic  peace;  but  he  was  ftedfaft  as  a rock,  and 
would  yield  to  none  the  caufe  of  truth.  No  power 
could  control  the  energies  of  his  mind — the  profpeft  of 
no  danger  could  appal  him.  As  the  fervant  of  God,  he 
maintained  fingle-handed  the  caufe  of  fpiritual  freedom, 
and  in  comparifon  with  it  the  mod  powerful  potentates, 
the  mod  exalted  princes,  and  the  mod  compact  of 
fpiritual  and  temporal  combinations,  were  as  the  chaff 
which  the  wind  driveth  away.  His  laft  words  exhibit 
his  wondrous  fpirit: — “ O my  Heavenly  Father,  eternal 
and  merciful  God,  Thou  haft  revealed  to  me  thy  Son, 
our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift ; I have  preached  him,  I have  con- 
fefled  him,  I worftiip  him  as  my  deareft  Saviour  and 
Deliverer,  whom  the  wicked  perfecute,  blame,  and  blas- 
pheme— receive  my  foul.” 

Worthy  pioneers  in  Luther’s  great  work  of  fpiritual 
freedom  were  Wycliffe  and  John  Hufs.  Wycliffe  pub- 
licly declared  againft  every  kind  of  Pontifical  abufe,  and 
declared  the  Pope  to  be  that  “ man  of  fin,”  that  “ fon  of 
perdition,”  fpoken  of  by  St.  Paul  as  “ impioufly  fitting  in 
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the  temple  of  God,  fhowing  himfelf  that  he  is  God.” 
Thefe  opinions  he  continually  preached,  appealing  to 
the  Scriptures  in  proof  of  his  aflertions,  and  he  propa- 
gated the  fame  fentiments  -by  means  of  his  miffionary 
difciples.  Wycliffe's  definition  was  determined  on — 
the  wood  was  cut  down  for  the  faggots  that  were  to  burn 
him ; he  was  accufed  of  herefy,  and  Sudbury,  Arch- 
biffiop  of  Canterbury,  and  Courtney,  Bifhop  of  London, 
were  required  to  arreft  and  imprifon  him.  But  now 
came  “ brother-help”  again,  in  the  perfon  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancafter,  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  who 
fwore  a holy  oath,  as  fome  called  it,  that  if  a hair  of  his 
head  was  finged,  there  fhould  not  be  a beard  among  bi- 
ffiops  that  ffiould  not  be  finged  too.  When  fummoned 
to  appear  before  the  ecclefiaftical  court,  at  St.  Paul's,  to 
anfwer  for  his  crime  of  herefy,  John  of  Gaunt  said,  “ Go 
— I will  go  with  thee,  and  woe  to  them  that  ffiall  do  thee 
harm  or  wrong!”  When  they  reached  the  court,  Wy- 
cliffe  was  commanded  by  the  Biffiop  of  London  to  ftand 
during  his  trial.  John  told  the  Earl  Marffial,  Lord 
Percy,  to  infift  upon  his  having  a feat,  when  a fierce 
altercation  arofe  between  the  prelates  and  the  nobles, 
which  ended  in  the  difcomfiture  of  the  latter.  Wycliffe 
was  then  cited  before  the  bifhops  at  Lambeth,  whence 
they  were  forbidden  to  condemn  him  by  a peremptory 
meflage  from  the  queen-mother.  Two  anti-Popes  con- 
tending at  this  time,  no  infallible  commiffion  could  be 
obtained  againft  the  reformer,  and  he  went  free  in  heart, 
foul,  and  opinions.  Retiring  to  his  humble  parfonage, 
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he  employed  his  leifure  by  writing  a treatife  on  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  tranflated  both  the  Old  and  New 
Teftaments  into  the  Engl ilh  tongue;  and  as  Southey 
remarks,  “undaunted  in  retirement,  and  faithful  to  the 
laft,  he  {till  wielded  his  pen  and  preached  from  his  pulpit 
againft  fpiritual  wickednefs  in  high  places.  He  died  in 
peace — fuffered  neither  by  the  axe  nor  the  fagot — but 
fome  years  after,  his  relentlefs  enemies  obtained  a com- 
miftion  from  the  Pope  to  difinter  his  quiet  remains.  His 
body  was  torn  from  the  grave,  and  burnt  in  the  public 
market-place  of  Lutterworth,  and  his  allies  thrown  into 
the  Severn,  and,  as  has  been  beautifully  faid,  “By  the 
waters  of  the  Severn  they  were  carried  into  the  fea,  and 
by  the  fea  difperfed  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  as 
thofe  doctrines  of  truth  and  righteousnefs  which  he  pro- 
mulgated are  deftined  to  be.” 

Hufs  followed  Wycliffe.  He  was  but  a few  years 
later  as  regards  his  birth,  which  took  place  at  Huffinatz, 
in  Bohemia,  where  he  acquired  the  name  of  John  of 
Hufs.  He  became  minifter  of  Prague,  where  he  obtained 
the  higheft  reputation,  on  account  of  the  fandlity  of 
his  manners,  his  erudition,  and  his  eloquence.  He  de- 
claimed with  vehemence  againft  the  vices  that  had  cor- 
rupted all  the  different  orders  of  the  clergy  ; and  he  ufed 
the  moft  earned:  and  affiduous  endeavours  to  withdraw 
the  Univerfity  of  Prague  from  the  jurifdiftion  of  Gre- 
gory XII.  About  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Wycliffe,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  foon  made  him  feel  the  juftice  of  that  bold 
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reformer’s  attack  on  the  abufes  of  the  Church.  He,  too, 
like  Wycliffe,  was  indebted  to  the  brother,  or  rather 
fifter-help  of  one  who  knew  truth  from  error.  Queen 
Sophia,  who  had  long  obferved  with  veneration  the 
piety  and  goodnefs  of  this  bold  man’s  life,  told  him 
■to  be  of  good  courage,  to  do  what  was  the  work  of 
God  on  earth,  and  that  (he  would  proteft  him — which 
fhe  did,  and  appointed  him  her  chaplain.  His  boldnefs 
did  not  go  long  unobferved  by  the  Papacy.  Yet  he 
could  not  be  attacked  in  Bohemia,  as  it  did  notrecognife 
the  domination  of  the  Pope;  but  an  accufation  was 
brought  againft  him,  in  the  year  1410,  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  John  XXIII.,  by  whom  he  was  folemnly  expelled 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church.  The  Pope  now 
fummoned  him  to  Rome,  and  the  Emperor  Sigifmund, 
by  letters  of  fafe-condu<5t,  became  refponfible  for  his  per- 
fonal  fafety,  and  the  Pope  made  promifes  to  the  fame 
effedl.  Notwithftanding  this,  immediately  after  he  ar- 
rived, he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  after  a private  examina- 
tion by  fomeof  the  cardinals,  and,  infpite  of  the  reiterated 
remonftrances  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  nobles, 
was  kept  in  confinement,  though  fick,  and  denied  an  ad- 
vocate. At  a further  examination,  which  took  place  on 
the  5th  of  June,  1415,  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  inter- 
rupted him  in  his  defence  by  loud  and  vehement  vocife- 
ration. In  a trial  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  June,  he  de- 
fended himfelf  at  length  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor; 
but  his  grounds  of  defence  were  difregarded,  and  an  un- 
conditional recantation  of  herefies  which  he  had  not 
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taught,  as  well  as  thofe  that  he  had,  was  demanded  of 
him.  Hufs,  however,  remained  firm  in  his  belief,  and 
the  laft  examination  ended  in  a fentence  of  death,  which 
had  been  determined  on  from  the  firft.  On  this  occafion 
the  reformer  reminded  the  emperor  of  his  promife  of  fafe- 
condu£t.  Alas  ! “brother-help”  was  not  there,  and  the 
monarch,  as  mercilefs  as  the  proud  hoft  of  prelates,  re- 
fufed.  Hufs  was,  without  being  convifted  of  any  error, 
that  fame  day  burnt  alive,  and  his  afhes  were  thrown 
into  the  Rhine,  to  fpread,  as  thofe  of  Wycliffe  had  done, 
over  the  whole  earth,  as  a fymbol  of  the  progrefs  of  the 
Proteftant  faith.  On  his  way  to  the  fatal  spot  he  was 
obferved  to  fmile  at  the  place  where  fome  of  his  writings 
had  been  burnt,  with  thofe  of  Wycliffe.  On  mount- 
ing the  pile,  his  face  beamed  with  a heavenly  ferenity, 
and  he  expired  full  of  joy,  expreffing,  in  his  laft  mo- 
ments, the  nobleft  feelings  of  love  to  God,  of  affection 
and  devotion  to  his  brother-man,  with  faith  in  the  pro- 
grefs of  Gofpel  truth,  and  the  moft  triumphant  hope  of 
the  accomplifhment  of  thofe  promifes  with  which  the 
Gofpel  arms  the  true  Chriftian  at  the  approach  of  eter- 
nity. The  fame  unhappy  fate  was  borne  with  equally 
pious  fortitude  by  Jerome  of  Prague,  his  intimate  friend 
and  companion,  who  came  to  the  council  with  the  gene- 
rous defign  of  fupporting  and  feconding  his  perfecuted 
friend.  Terrified  at  the  profpe£l  of  a cruel  death,  Jerome 
appeared  at  firft  willing  to  fubmit  to  the  orders  of  the 
council,  and  to  abandon  the  tenets  and  opinions  which 
it  had  condemned  in  his  writings.  This  fubmiflion  was 
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not,  however,  attended  by  the  advantages  he  expe&ed, 
nor  did  it  deliver  him  from  the  clofe  and  fevere  confine- 
ment in  which  he  was  kept.  He  therefore,  after  pro- 
found and  tearful  prayer  to  God  to  direft  him,  refumed 
his  fortitude  in  the  ftrength  of  Him  who  is  alone  our 
ftrength,  and  profefled  anew,  with  a heroic  conftancy, 
the  opinions  which  he  had  deferted  for  awhile  under 
the  influence  of  terror,  and  maintained  them  in  the 
flames  to  the  laft.  He  proceeded  to  the  pile,  confoled 
by  finging  the  Apoftles*  Creed  and  fpiritual  hymns,  and 
gave  up  his  fpirit  in  prayer.  His  afhes  alfo  were  thrown 
into  the  Rhine,  to  be  difperfed  like  his  doftrines,  in 
order  to  annihilate  his  memory;  but  pofterity  has  done 
him  juftice,  and  revered  him  as  one  of  the  noble  com- 
pany of  brother  helpers,  and  the  martyr  of  truth,  who, 
unwearied  in  life  and  noble  in  death,  has  acquired  an 
immortal  renown  for  his  {hare  in  the  Reformation — the 
moft  glorious  of  all  works  upon  this  benighted  earth  of 
ours,  fince  the  firft  promulgation  of  the  Gofpel. 

So  fpread  Proteftantifm  in  Germany ; but  in  England 
fuperftition  ftill  held  its  reign.  The  regular  clergy,  en- 
croaching more  and  more,  had  at  length  engrofled  one- 
third  of  the  kingdom.  A large  {hare  of  temporal  power 
was  the  confequence  of  this  wealth,  and  the  grofs  igno- 
rance of  the  times  eftabliflied  them  fully  in  a fpiritual 
dominion.  From  the  days  of  Wycliffe  men  had  dared 
to  fpeak  with  fome  freedom ; and  when  the  fpread  of 
Luther’s  opinions  had  roufed  the  fpirit  of  truth  in  Ger- 
many, Englifti  people  fpoke  bolder  ftill.  The  days  of 
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bigotry  and  fuperftition  were  numbered ; but  the  flake 
and  the  fagot  were  at  hand,  and  the  old  ftatutes  againft 
the  followers  of  WyclifFe  were  revived. 

Thomas  Bilney  was  a man  of  holy  life.  While  at 
the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  he  read  Luther's  writings, 
and  approved  them ; he  converfed  with  Proteftants,  and 
found  them  men  of  temper  and  learning.  It  was  Lati- 
mer's good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with  this  excellent 
perfon.  He  had  known  his  life  in  the  Univerfity  as  being 
ftritftly  moral  and  devout,  and  obferved  in  him  candour, 
honefty,  and  courage.  Bilney  engrafted  Proteftantifm 
upon  Latimer,  who  no  fooner  ceafed  from  being  a zealous 
Romanift,  than  he  became — fuch  was  his  conftitutional 
warmth,  like  that  of  the  apoftle  Paul — a zealous  Protest- 
ant; accordingly  he  became  moft  afitive  in  propagating  the 
reformed  opinions.  Cambridge  was  the  feat  of  ignor- 
ance, bigotry,  and  fuperftition,  and  Latimer  and  Bilney 
were  marked  men. 

It  was  determined  to  oppofe  them  by  words  firft  ; and 
the  orthodox  clergy  appointed  one  Dr.  Buckingham, 
prior  of  the  black  friars,  who  appeared  in  the  pulpit  a 
few  Sundays  after  Latimer  had  preached  one  of  his  moft 
telling  fermons.  With  great  pomp  and  correfponding 
prolixity  he  fhowed  the  danger  of  Mr.  Latimer's  opinions, 
particularly  in  relation  to  his  plan  of  publifhing  the 
Scriptures  in  Englifti.  “ If  that  herefy,"  faid  he,  “ fhould 
prevail  we  fhould  foon  fee  an  end  of  everything  ufeful 
among  us.  The  ploughman,  reading  that  if  he  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough  and  fhould  happen  to  look  back,  he 
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was  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  would  foon  lay  afide 
his  labour;  the  baker  alfo,  reading  that  a little  leaven 
would  corrupt  his  lump,  would  give  us  very  infipid 
bread  ; the  Ample  man  alfo,  finding  himfelf  commanded 
to  pluck  out  his  eyes  when  they  offended,  would  pave  the 
way  for  a nation  of  blind  beggars.” 

Nonfenfe  could  go  no  further  than  this;  yet  it  was 
academical  orthodoxy,  and  had  the  reafoning  of  the 
fchools.  Latimer,  as  was  the  cuftom  of  the  time,  rofe 
and  anfwered  him.  “ A figurative  manner  of  fpeech,'' 
he  faid,  “ was  common  in  all  languages.  Thus,  for 
inftance,''  faid  he,  (addreffing  himfelf  to  that  part  of  the 
audience  in  which  Buckingham  was  fitting  in  a friar's 
hood),  €t  when  we  fee  a fox  painted  preaching  in  a friar's 
hood,  nobody  imagines  that  a fox  is  meant,  but  that 
crafty  hypocrify  is  defcribed  which  is  fo  often  found 
difguifed  in  that  garb.''  Thus  the  wit  and  raillery  of 
Latimer  placed  the  prior  in  fo  ridiculous  a light,  that  he 
never  more  entered  the  field  as  a difputant. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  things,  when  complaints  came 
from  Cambridge  of  the  daily  increafe  of  herefy;  Tunftal, 
with  an  air  of  fanftity,  fhook  his  head,  declaring  “ it  was 
very  fhameful  indeed,  very  fhameful.''  Warham  raged 
aloud,  and  talked  of  nothing  but  fire  and  extirpation, 
root  and  branch  ; while  the  Cardinal  treated  the  whole  as 
a jeft,  attributing  it  to  the  envy  of  a few  illiterate  priefts 
againfi:  men  of  fuperior  merit.  But  the  complaints  from 
Cambridge  increafed,  and  the  Cardinal  was  obliged  to 
{hake  off  his  indifference  and  begin  to  aft.  He  created  a 
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court,  confiding  of  bifhops,  divines,  and  canons,  as  ufual ; 
Tunftal  was  made  prefident,  and  Bilney  and  Latimer 
were  brought  up.  Bilney  was  confidered  as  the  here- 
fiarch,  and  againft  him  chiefly  the  rigour  of  the  court 
was  levelled.  His  examination  was  fevere,  but  his 
anfwers  to  his  opponents  overwhelming.  The  procefs  at 
an  end,  he  was,  however,  declared  to  be  an  obftinate  and 
contumacious  heretic,  was  found  guilty  and  fentenced  to 
the  flames — as  if  burning  a man's  body  would  correct 
the  errors  of  his  mind. 

Here  Tunftal,  who  was,  it  is  fuppofed,  much  convinced 
by  Bilney' s argument,  and  imprefled  with  the  innocence 
of  his  charafter  and  the  holinefs  of  his  life,  exhibited 
one  of  the  nobleft  inftances  of  brother-help  recorded  in 
thefe  woeful  times.  He  could  not  interfere  in  Bilney' s 
favour  in  a judicial  way,  but  he  laboured  to  fave  him  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power.  He  firft  induced  his  friends 
to  perfuade  him  to  recant,  and  when  that  would  not  do 
he  joined  his  entreaties  to  theirs,  had  patience  with  him 
day  after  day,  and  with  all  the  tendernefs  of  humanity 
begged  him  to  fave  him  from  the  terrible  neceffity  of 
delivering  him  up  to  the  ftrong  arm  of  the  law.  The 
good  bifhop  in  the  end,  by  his  tears  and  fupplications, 
prevailed;  Bilney  could  not  withftand  the  affection  and 
brotherly  love  of  Tunftal,  although  he  had  withftood  all 
the  menaces  of  the  inflamed  Warham — he  recanted, 
bore  his  fagot,  and  was  difmifled.  As  for  Latimer  and 
the  reft,  they  had  eafier  terms;  Tunftal  loft  no  opportu- 
nities of  ftiowing  mercy,  and  was  dexterous  in  finding 
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them.  The  Cardinal  too,  in  fpite  of  the  bigotry  of  his 
creed,  was  not  a man  of  blood. 

The  heretics,  upon  their  difmiflal,  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  they  were  received  with  open  arms  by  their 
friends.  Amidft  this  mutual  joy,  Bilney  alone  feemed 
unaffected ; he  fhunned  the  fight  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  received  their  officious  congratulations  with  con- 
fufion  and  blufhes.  Reflection  had  now  brought  him  to 
himfelf,and  remorfe  andconfcience — more  fearful  enemies 
than  bigotry  and  fuperftition — had  feized  him  for  what  he 
had  done.  Reftlefs  nights,  fearful  dreams,  and  other 
effeCts  of  a mind  that  preys  upon  itfelf,  in  a (hort  time 
difturbed  his  reafon,  and  it  was  feared  that  he  might  have 
committed  fuicide  if  thofe  about  him  had  not  clofely 
attended  him.  Thus  he  continued  for  fome  time,  one 
of  the  moft  {hocking  fpeCtacles  that  human  nature  can 
exhibit.  At  laft,  however,  he  told  his  friends  that  he  was 
determined  to  expiate  his  late  {hameful  abjuration  by 
his  death.  What  they  could  oppofe  had  no  weight; 
he  had  taken  his  refolution,  and  breaking  at  once  from 
all  his  attachments  at  Cambridge,  he  fet  out  for  Norwich, 
which  was  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  then  went 
about  the  country  preaching  his  own  repentance,  con- 
feffing  his  guilt,  and  declaring  popery  to  be  a diabolical 
religion  and  a prepofterous  lie.  He  exhorted  the  people 
to  beware  of  idolatry,  to  truft  no  longer  in  beads,  cruci- 
fixes, pilgrimages,  penances,  and  the  prayers  of  faints,  but 
rather  to  believe  in  Jefus  Chrift,  and  to  lead  lives  of 
purity  and  holinefs  before  God. 
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The  report  of  this  very  extraordinary  preacher  foon 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Bifhop  of  Norwich.  Bilney  was 
at  once  apprehended  and  fent  to  the  county  jail.  While 
he  lay  there,  awaiting  the  writ  for  his  execution,  he  gave 
very  furprifing  inftances  of  a firm  and  collected  mind. 
He  recovered  from  his  defpondency,  refumed  his  fpirits, 
and  became  cheerful  and  happy.  Such  is  the  effect 
of  confcioufnefs  of  right  and  truth.  Some  of  his  friends 
found  him  eating  a hearty  fupper  the  night  before  his 
execution,  and,  exprefling  their  furprife,  he  told  them 
that  he  was  but  doing  that  which  was  prudent — he  was 
only  keeping  his  cottage  in  repair,  while  he  continued  to 
inhabit  it.  The  fame  compofure  ran  through  his  whole 
behaviour.  With  equal  conftancy  he  went  through  his 
trial,  and  when  it  was  ended  he  dwelt  much  upon  a 
paflage  in  Ifaiah,  which  he  faid  gave  him  great  comfort, 
viz.,  “ Fear  not;  for  I have  redeemed  thee,  I have 
called  thee  by  thy  name,  thou  art  mine.  When  thou 
pafleft:  through  the  waters,  I will  be  with  thee,  and 
through  the  rivers,  they  fhall  not  overthrow  thee ; when 
thou  walked  through  the  fire  thou  fhalt  not  be  burned  ; 
neither  fhall  the  flames  kindle  upon  thee ; I am  the  Lord 
thy  God.”  His  death  was  a noble  inftance  of  Chriftian 
courage  and  of  Chriftain  love  for  fellow  men,  in  thofe 
times,  fruitful  of  fuch  examples. 

Events  of  the  mofl  perplexing  character  now  arofe 
among  the  religious  parties  in  the  kingdom.  Perfecution 
was  rife  on  both  fides.  The  furious  Henry,  the  gentle 
Edward,  and  the  bigoted  Mary  complicated  affairs. 
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So  foon  as  Queen  Mary  was  firmly  eftablifhed  on  the 
throne  the  moft  horrid  perfecutions  began,  as  every  one 
knows,  and  the  fame  endeavours  were  made  to  deftroy 
Proteftantifm  root  and  branch.  The  penal  laws  againft 
heretics  were  revived,  the  moft  zealous  of  reforming 
minifters  were  committed  to  prifon,  and  on  the  a8th  of 
July,  1555,  Bifhop  Hooper,  and  Rogers,  Vicar  of  St. 
Sepulchred,  who  had  aflifted  in  the  early  editions  of  the 
Bible,  were  brought  before  Gardiner  and  his  coadjutors 
at  St.  Mary  Overy,  in  Southwark,  and,  being  condemned 
as  heretics,  they  were  committed  to  Newgate  and  given 
over  to  the  fecular  power  to  be  burned.  Bonner,  with 
impious  mockery,  degraded  the  bifhop  and  the  minifter 
from  their  high  offices.  Rogers  was  immediately  led  to 
the  flake  in  Smithfield.  He  begged  of  the  wretched 
Bonner  to  be  allowed  to  fee  his  wife,  but  his  requeft  was 
refufed.  On  his  way  to  the  flake  he  faw  her  in  the  ftreet, 
with  his  eleven  children  Handing  by  her  fide,  waiting  to 
take  a laft  farewell.  Severe  as  the  trial  muft  have  been, 
he  was  enabled  to  endure  ftedfaftly  to  the  end.  He  was, 
at  the  laft  moment,  offered  a pardon  if  he  would  recant, 
but  he  refufed,  faying,  “ That  which  I have  preached  I 
will  feal  with  my  blood.”  “ Thou  art  a heretic,”  faid  the 
fheriff.  “ That  fhall  be  known  at  the  laft  day,”  anfwered 
Rogers.  “ I will  never  pray  for  thee,”  exclaimed  the 
perfecutor.  “ But  I will  pray  for  you,”  replied  the 
martyr.  He  fuffered  the  torments  prepared  for  him  with 
patience  and  fortitude,  and  wafhing  his  hands,  as  it  were, 
in  the  flames,  as  they  raged  around  him,  took  his  death 
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with  fo  calm  and  refolute  a patience,  that  many  who  were 
prefent  blefled  God  for  the  fupport  which  had  been  vouch- 
fafed  him,  and  derived  ftrength  from  his  example. 

Hooper  entered  into  his  glory  at  Gloucefter;  on  the  9th 
of  February  he  was  led  to  execution,  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed, which  was  before  the  Cathedral.  The  fire  was 
kindled,  and  in  every  corner  there  was  nothing  but  weep- 
ing and  forrow.  His  fufferings  were  very  fevere ; the  fire 
at  firft  reaching  only  his  legs  and  the  lower  part  of  his 
body,  during  which  time  he  flood  praying,  “ Oh,  Jefus, 
Son  of  David,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  receive  my  foul  \” 
When  the  fire  was  fpent,  he  wiped  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  and  mildly,  yet  earneftly,  entreated  that  more  fire 
might  be  brought.  After  fome  time  the  flames  regained 
ftrength — he  ftill  continued  praying,  till,  as  a byftander 
relates,  his  face  was  black  and  his  tongue  fo  fwollen  that 
he  could  not  fpeak ; yet  his  lips  moved  till  they  fhrunk 
from  the  gums,  and  he  fmote  his  breaft  with  his  hands 
till  one  of  his  arms  fell  off.  The  voice  with  which  he 
called  upon  his  Redeemer  was,  although  a voice  of  pain, 
a voice  of  confidence  and  hope,  and  at  the  laft  he  died 
quiet  as  the  child  that  goes  to  fleep  in  its  parent’s  arms. 

It  would  fet  the  heart  bleeding  to  relate  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  deaths  of  all  that  fuffered  in  this  way  for 
the  fpiritual  benefit  of  their  fellow  men,  for  Bonner, 
bloated  with  rage  and  bigotry,  let  loofe  his  vengeance 
without  reftraint.  In  September,  1555,  a commiflion  was 
fent  from  Cardinal  Pole  to  examine  and  judge  Ridley 
and  Latimer.  If  they  would  recant  they  were  to  be 
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reconciled  to  the  Pope ; if  not,  they  were  to  be  burned. 
They  were  found  guilty,  and  fentenced  to  be  burned  at 
Oxford.  The  place  of  execution  was  prepared — it  was 
in  front  of  Baliol  College,  at  that  time  a ditch  by  the 
town  wall,  but  now  filled  up  and  made  a ftreet;  the  exadl 
fpot  was  near  the  corner  of  Broad  Street.  Ridley  came 
firft  to  the  flake,  walking  between  the  mayor  and  an 
alderman ; then  followed  Latimer,  in  his  old  frieze  coat, 
and  with  a long  fliroud  hanging  down  to  his  feet.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  flake,  Ridley  embraced  his  aged  com- 
panion, and  told  him  to  be  of  good  cheer.  They  then 
knelt  down  and  prayed  feparately,  and  afterwards  together. 
All  now  being  ready,  a lighted  fagot  was  brought  and 
laid  at  Ridley’s  feet.  Then  Latimer  addressed  his  fellow- 
fufferer  in  thefe  words  : “ Be  of  good  comfort,  Mafter 
Ridley,  and  play  the  man ; we  fliall  this  day  light  fuch  a 
candle,  by  God’s  grace,  in  England,  as  fliall  never  be  put 
out.”  Then  came  the  fire — their  bodies  perifhed  in  it,  but 
their  fouls  arofe  through  it  to  their  Redeemer.  The  light 
was  kindled  in  England,  never  to  be  put  out  or  darkened, 
but  to  fhine  with  newer  and  brighter  effulgence  from  day 
to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour — an  everlafting  witnefs  to 
the  triumph  of  gofpel  truth. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  heroes  of  the  Reformation  muft  be 
put  upon  the  lift  of  the  greateft  of  brother  helpers. 
Chriftianity  creates  a heavenly  brotherhood,  and  men  who 
cling  to  each  other  for  the  purpofe  of  maintaining  it  in 
its  unity  and  purity,  its  truth,  and  its  charity,  are  true 
Philadelphians,  and  the  blefling  of  God  is  upon  them. 
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Attempts  may  be  made,  and  are  making — for  the  dying 
convulfions  of  a giant  may  be  noticed — to  bring  the  world 
back  to  its  former  blindnefs,  and  to  place  the  arbitrary 
mandates  of  the  priefthood  over  the  free  liberty  of  the 
Gofpel.  It  is  like  Mrs.  Partington’s  attempt  to  fweep 
out  the  Atlantic  with  a birch-broom — it  is  forcing 
nature’s  courfe  againft  the  grain.  It  is  like  commanding 
the  earth  to  rotate  backwards,  or  plants  to  grow  with 
their  roots  in  the  air.  But  Chriftianity  is  fafe  in  Divine 
hands.  A church  is  not  a fpiritual  flavery,  but  a fpiritual 
freedom,  for,  whom  the  Son  of  God  makes  free,  they  are 
free  indeed.  Beware,  then,  you  tamperers  with  God’s 
mercies,  who  would  foift  your  mummeries,  and  trumpery 
finery,  and  facerdotal  mockeries  upon  us  in  lieu  of  the 
fimple  and  fober  realities  of  God’s  word,  and  the  pure 
light  of  evangelical  truth.  It  is  too  late — England  will  not 
return  like  the  dog  to  its  vomit,  the  world  is  too  wife,  the 
minds  of  men  are  too  enlightened,  their  hearts  are  too 
expanded,  and  God  is  above,  ruling  all,  and  he  will  moft 
afluredly  rule  all  things  to  his  glory,  and  to  the  benefit  of 
his  people.  The  “ Good  Shepherd  ” will  not  let  his  fheep 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  wolf.  He  has  already  given  his 
life  for  the  fheep,  and  no  man  {hall  pluck  them  out  of  his 
gracious  hand. 

The  defire  for  freedom,  and  deliverance  from  kingly 
tyranny  did  not  abate  with  the  dawning  intelligence  of 
the  time.  The  Reformation  paved  the  way  for  liberty, 
both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical.  The  brother  helpers  of  men, 
in  their  chains  and  their  forrows,  received  a mighty  impetus 
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when  the  Bible  was  tranflated  and  the  people  began  to 
read  it.  From  that  day  the  fpirit  of  freedom  arofe,  and 
royal  tyranny  and  prieftly  domination  began  to  fink  to- 
wards that  abyfs  from  which  they  originally  fprung.  The 
world  was  in  a convulfion  amid  the  throes  of  its  new 
birth,  and  England  efpecially,  like  a troubled  fea,  and  in 
the  year  1 626,  the  great  ftruggle  may  be  faid  to  have 
begun  between  old  things  and  the  new. 

The  Puritans — a righteous,  fevere,  bold,  and  refolute 
body  of  men — continued  to  gain  ground  during  the 
whole  reign  of  James  I.,  and  now  formed  a great  ma- 
jority in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Here  was  the  quint- 
eflence  of  all  the  mifchief  that  followed,  for  the  Parlia- 
ment claimed  the  right  of  fupplying  the  money  required 
by  the  ftate.  Hence  things  were  foon  brought  to  a 
crifis. 

Our  purpofe  is  not  to  write  a hiftory  of  the  Rebellion, 
as  it  is  called,  but  fimply  to  fhowr  that  the  wrongs  of  the 
age,  the  determination  of  arbitrary  power  to  deprive  a 
growing  country  of  its  liberties,  juftified  men  in  coming 
to  their  country’s  help.  But  for  fuch  men,  we  might  at 
this  moment  have  been  crumpled  up  like  Auftria,  or 
benighted  and  prieft-ridden  like  Spain,  or  under  fome 
domination  as  deteftable  and  ridiculous  as  that  of  the 
King  of  Dahomey.  Charles  I.  was  weak,  duplex,  hefi- 
tating,  uncertain,  and  true  to  nothing  but  his  kingly 
prerogative.  Laud  was  his  evil  demon  that  infpirited 
him  to  his  ruin.  His  exertions  to  eftablifh  the  Englifh 
liturgy  in  Scotland  lighted  a flame  which  has  not  been 
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quenched  to  this  day,  but  lives  to  enlighten  and  to  warn 
a people  well  worthy  the  fpiritual  and  civil  liberties  they 
fo  honourably  acquired.  But  for  the  men  of  England 
in  thofe  days — Milton  and  Cromwell,  Hampden,  Falk- 
land, Pym,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  Ruflell — we  muft  fay 
fomething,  for  to  them  we  owe  much ; theirs  was 
“ brother  help  ” to  their  generation,  and  to  generations 
then  as  now  unborn.  They  were  men  born  at  a time 
when  England's  misfortunes  were  at  the  greateft,  and  her 
perils  were  the  hardeft,  when  her  hopes  were  feweft  and 
her  dangers  the  largeft.  God  guided  them  to  a rough 
victory,  and  fet  them  up  as  beacons  for  the  troubled  feas 
of  all  time. 

Pym  was  the  moft  zealous,  the  mod  aftive,  and  the 
mod  provoking  of  all  the  heroes  of  the  Commonwealth. 
He  was  at  firft  an  attorney's  clerk,  then  got  into  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  in  1621  was  returned  member  for  Taviftock. 
He  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  It  is  faid  that,  during  the  fecond 
feffion  of  the  third  Parliament,  Wentworth — who,  like 
our  John  Ruflell,  had  been  raifed  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords — 
met  fome  of  his  old  friends  and  accofted  them,  “ Well, 
you  fee  I have  left  you  ;''  and  Pym,  not  lefs  proud  and 
refolute,  anfwered,  “ Yes,  my  lord,  but  we  will  never 
leave  you  while  your  head  is  on  your  flioulders  !"  a threat 
which  he  too  well  fulfilled. 

Hampden  and  Pym  were  foon  the  leaders  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons ; Hampden  was  the  head  of  the 
political,  and  Pym  of  the  religious  divifion  of  their  party. 
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Hampden  did  not  fpeak  fo  frequently  in  the  Houfe ; his 
name  was  better  known  throughout  the  country,  for  his 
oppofition  to  fhip-money  had  turned  the  eyes  of  the 
kingdom  upon  him ; but  in  public  the  execution  of  all 
plans  fell  upon  Pym,  who  was  more  popular  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  and  had  more  power,  than  any  man 
of  his  time.  He  moved  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Straf- 
ford, and  brought  him  to  the  ground.  He  it  was  alfo 
who  carried  up  the  articles  of  impeachment  againft  Laud, 
a mifchievous  and  cruel  prelate.  However,  Pym  died 
before  the  archbifliop  was  brought  to  trial.  It  was 
againft  Pym  efpecially  that  the  rage  of  Charles  was  di- 
rected, when  he  went  with  his  guards  to  feize  the  five 
commoners,  Hampden,  Pym,  Holies,  Stroud,  and  Hafel- 
rig.  As  he  entered  the  Houfe,  the  king,  as  he  paflfed  up 
towards  the  chair,  caft  his  eye  on  the  right  hand,  where 
Pym  ufed  to  fit,  but  not  feeing  him  there,  went  on  and 
fat  down  on  the  Speakers  chair,  and  afterwards  difco- 
vered  that  the  birds  were  flown,  and  that  he  himfelf 
looked  very  much  like  a goofe  for  having  fubjefted  him- 
felf to  fo  grave  a charge  as  that  of  breach  of  privilege  of 
Parliament;  and  to  that  worfe  indignity,  when  Henry 
Walker,  the  ironmonger,  threw  into  the  king’s  coach  a 
paper,  on  which  was  written,  "To  your  tents,  O Ifrael!” 
and  intimated  that  the  queftion  between  the  king  and 
Parliament  could  only  be  fettled  by  the  fword. 

The  king  declared  Pym  a traitor;  but  he  was  not,  and 
the  fling  of  the  name  rankled  in  his  heart,  fo  that  there 
could  be  no  peace  between  them.  In  vindication  of  his 
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conduct  throughout  the  conteft,  Pym  publifhed  a book, 
in  which  he  fays,  “ When  I perceive  my  life  aimed  at, 
and  hear  myfelf  proclaimed  a traitor,  merely  for  the  en- 
tirenefs  of  my  heart  in  the  fervice  of  my  country,  no  man 
will  confider  me  blameworthy  that  I fled  for  refuge  to 
the  protection  of  the  Parliament,  which  fec.ured  my  life 
and  that  of  others  from  the  ftorm  that  was  ready  to  burft 
out  upon  us.” 

Pym  was  one  of  the  lay  members,  of  whom  there  were 
thirty — ten  peers,  and  twenty  commoners  who  met  at 
Weftminfter  for  the  fettling  of  the  government  and  li- 
turgy of  the  Church  of  England,  in  June  1643.  He 
died  in  the  December  following,  and  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  At  the  Refto- 
ration  his  body  was  ignominioufly  torn  from  the  grave, 
and  his  head  placed  on  London  Bridge,  as  a reward  for 
his  faithfulnefs  to  his  country. 

The  charaCler  of  Hampden  was  of  a different  ftamp. 
In  confequence  of  his  refiftance  of  the  unjuft  demand  of 
“ {hip-money,”  the  whole  fury  of  the  Government  was 
brought  againft  him ; yet,  as  one  of  his  moft  zealous 
enemies,  Lord  Clarendon,  declares,  he  carried  himfelf 
through  the  whole  fuit  with  fuch  Angular  temper  and 
modefty,  that  he  obtained  more  credit  and  advantage  by 
lofing  it  than  the  king  did  fervice  in  gaining  it.  From 
the  time  of  his  trial  he  became  one  of  the  moft  popular 
men  in  the  kingdom.  “ The  eyes  of  all  men,”  fays 
Lord  Clarendon,  “ were  fixed  upon  him  as  their  pater 
patricey  and  the  pilot  that  muft  fteer  the  veflel  through 
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the  tempefts  and  rocks  which  threatened  it.  But  he 
was,  at  a very  early  period  of  the  war,  cut  off  by  a wound 
received  by  a piftol  burfting  in  his  hand  at  Chalgrove 
Field.  He  expired  calling  aloud  upon  God  to  fave  his 
country,  and  thus  died,  exhibiting  by  his  patience,  piety, 
noblenefs  of  heart  and  mind,  thorough  honefty,  and  in- 
corruptible integrity,  a chara&er  fuch  as  the  world  has 
feldom  been  called  upon  to  contemplate.  The  infcription 
on  his  tomb  marks  the  fervices  of  the  man.  “With 
great  courage  and  confummate  abilities,  he  began  a 
noble  oppofition  to  an  arbitrary  court  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  fupported  them  in  Parliament, 
and  died  for  them  on  the  field.” 

Now  (bines  forth  a glorious  light — a man  of  thought 
rather  than  a man  of  aftion — the  fublime  Milton ; gentle 
and  meek,  yet  heroic  and  bold.  He  was  defigned  for  the 
“ church,”  but  he  preferred,  as  he  faid,  “ blamelefs 
filence”  to  what  he  confidered  fervitude  and  forfwearing. 
He  preferred  poetry  to  pagan  idolatry,  and  fonnets  to 
fophiftry ; but  he  was  full  of  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  and 
ftrong  in  his  hatred  to  prieftly  domination  and  kingly 
oppreffion.  The  heart  of  a true  poet  is  always  on  the  fide 
of  his  fellow-men — italwaysfympathifeswith  the  wronged 
and  the  fuffering,  with  the  wretched  and  oppreffed.  How 
nobly  did  his  indignation  rife  upon  learning  the  infamous 
and  bloody  maffacre  of  the  Proteftants  at  Piedmont. 

“ Avenge,  O Lord,  thy  flaughtered  faints,  whofe  bones 
Lie  fcattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 

E’en  thofe  who  kept  thy  truth  fo  pure  of  old. 

When  all  our  fathers  worfhipped  flocks  and  ftones. 
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Forget  not.  In  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  fheep,  and  in  thy  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontefe,  that  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.  Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven.  Their  martyr'd  blood  and  afhes  fow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  ftill  doth  fway 
The  triple  tyrant,  that  from  thefe  may  grow 
A hundredfold,  who,  having  learned  Thy  way. 

Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe." 

He  loft  his  eyes  in  liberty's  defence,  his  nobleft  talk. 
His  allufion  to  Cromwell,  in  his  “ Samfon  Agoniftes," 
{hows  what  his  thoughts  were,  both  concerning  public 
liberty  and  the  “ man." 

“ Oh  how  comely  it  is,  and  how  reviving 
To  the  fpirits  of  juft  men  long  opprefied. 

When  God  into  the  hands  of  their  deliverer 
Puts  invincible  might 

To  quell  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  the  opprefior. 

The  brute  and  boifterous  force  of  violent  men ; 

Hardy  and  induftrious  to  fupport 

Tyrannic  power,  but  ranging  to  purfue 

The  righteous  and  all  fuch  as  honour  truth ; — 

He  all  their  ammunition 
And  feats  of  war  defeats 
With  plain  heroic  magnitude  of  mind. 

With  winged  expedition. 

Swift  as  the  lightning  glance  he  executes 
His  errand  on  the  wicked,  who,  furprifed, 

Lofe  their  defence,  diftra&ed  and  amazed. 

But  what  more  oft,  in  nations  grown  corrupt 
And  by  their  vices  brought  to  fervitude. 

Than  to  love  bondage  more  than  liberty. 

And  to  defpife,  or  envy,  or  fufpeft. 

Whom  God  had  of  his  fpecial  favour  raifed 
As  their  deliverer.  If  he  might  begin. 

Now  frequent  to  defert  him,  and  at  laft 
To  heap  ingratitude  on  worthieft  deeds." 

Milton,  in  his  profe  works,  did  much  for  the  caufe  of 
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liberty.  His  “ Anfwer  to  Salmatius”  was  a mafterpiece; 
but  the  moft  fplendid  of  all  his  profe  is  his  “ Areopa- 
gitica,  or  a Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  unlicenced  Print- 
ing,”  which  may  be  faid  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
“ Liberty  of  the  Prefs.” 

But  now  comes  the  man  moulded  for  the  times — the 
great  Cromwell.  While  in  obfcurity  on  his  farm, 
near  Ely,  he  took  the  popular  fide  relating  to  the  drain- 
ing of  the  fens,  and  was  called  “ King  of  the  Fens,”  or 
“ Lord  of  the  Fens.”  At  his  houfe  he  encouraged  meet- 
ings of  the  Puritans,  became  one  himfelf,  and  preached 
and  prayed  with  them.  He  was  elefted  a member  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  where  he  attracted  notice  by  his 
clownifh  manners,  flovenly  drefs,  and  coarfe  oratory. 
“ That  floven,”  faid  Hampden  of  him,  “ hath  no  orna- 
ment in  his  fpeech,  but  he  will  become  the  greateft  man 
in  England.”  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1642, 
he  raifed  a troop  of  horfe,  drilled  them  himfelf,  infufed 
his  fpirit  into  them,  and  they  were  ready  to  rifk  all  for 
the  caufe  of  God.  His  firfl:  military  exploit  was  the 
occupation  of  Cambridge,  where,  with  puritanical  zeal, 
he  feized  the  church  plate,  in  the  “ name  of  God,” 
melted  it  down,  and  paid  his  men  with  it.  He  then 
routed  the  Royalifts,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  their 
fupplies.  Then  he  goes  on  from  victory  to  victory.  At 
Marfton  Moor  the  fame  puritanical  troop  decided  the 
victory,  and  Cromwell  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the 
enemy.  He  reduces  Wales  by  a fudden  attack ; then 
he  takes  the  command  of  the  army,  and  goes  againft 
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Scotland,  and  defeats  the  Scotch  army.  He  goes  to 
Ireland — takes  Drogheda  by  ftorm,  the  other  Irifh  towns 
opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  Ireland  fubmitted  to 
him.  Again  in  Scotland,  he  fights  battle  after  battle 
and  is  always  vi&orious — returns  to  England,  drives 
out  the  Long  Parliament  at  the  point  of  the  fword,  makes 
himfelf  Proteftor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  rules,  with 
extraordinary  firmnefs,  over  the  nation. 

Here  is  a man-meteor  paffing  over  the  earth — a 
luminary  of  fearful  brightnefs,  a fcourge,  a terror  and  a 
blight,  but  yet  a man  full  of  love  for  his  brethren,  of 
hatred  of  oppreflion,  and  burning  with  a defire  to  fave 
the  people  of  his  country  from  bad  government.  He 
was  a patriot  in  the  higheft  fenfe  of  the  word,  and  repre- 
fented  England  as  doth  the  lion  which  emblazons  her 
efcutcheon.  He  ftrengthened  the  Britifh  navy,  and  by 
his  admirals,  Blake  and  others,  he  completely  humbled 
and  difabled  the  Dutch,  who  have  never  had  a navy 
fince  his  day.  The  whole  world  flood  in  awe  of  this  great 
man ; he  was  great  as  a general,  great  as  a ruler,  and  ftill 
greater  as  a civil  magiftrate.  He  poflefled  extraordinary 
penetration,  vigour,  and  ability — always  put  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place — had  no  circumlocutory  offices 
about  him ; but  if  any  man  was  found  that  had  a 
particular  aptitude  for  any  fervice,  he  employed  that 
man.  He  knew,  too,  the  art  of  winning  men  and  ufing 
them  to  his  purpofe.  He  devifed  the  boldeft  plans  with 
a quicknefs  equalled  only  by  the  decifion  and  intrepidity 
with  which  he  executed  them.  No  obftacle  deterred  him, 
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and  he  was  never  at  a lofs  for  expedients ; cool  and 
referved,  but  full  of  great  proje&s,  he  waited  patiently 
for  the  favourable  moment,  and  then  ftruck  the  blow 
without  hefitation.  In  religion  he  was  evidently  a fin- 
cere  man,  believing  himfelf  as  one  appointed  by  God  to 
fave  his  country  and  religion  from  deftrufition.  He 
believed  in  his  “ inward  light,”  and  he  loved  the 
“ brotherhood  of  the  faints.”  His  letters  to  his  wife, 
children  and  friends,  printed  in  his  lifetime  by  Harris, 
prove  his  fincerity  in  matters  of  religion,  and  they  cer- 
tainly fhow  him  to  be  a kind-hearted  and  affe&ionate 
man.  As  to  the  Puritans,  taking  them  in  the  main,  they 
were  a noble  race  of  “ brother  helpers.”  Nor  were  they 
guilty  of  hypocrify ; they  were  no  hypocrites  who  fwept 
before  them  like  chaff  the  cavaliers  of  England  ; right  or 
wrong,  they  were  in  earneft,  fpurred  on  by  an  ardour  be- 
fore which  the  fine  old  fpirit  of  chivalry  quailed.  And 
although  every  one  is  free,  if  they  like,  to  praife  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  to  blame  the  Rebellion,  as  it  is 
called,  of  1642,  the  Puritans  did  us  in  their  day  good 
and  effential  fervice,  the  refults  of  which  are  feen  to 
this  hour — in  the  evangelical  portion  of  the  church 
efpecially. 

The  days  of  the  Commonwealth  were  glorious  ones, 
although  they  were  filled  with  ftrife  and  bloodfhed.  The 
might  of  a people  aroufed  by  the  eternal  principles  of 
right  and  juftice  to  ftruggle  for  their  liberties  is  the 
fublimeft  fpe&acle  under  heaven.  Such  times  develop 
the  feeds  of  greatnefs  in  men  and  nations ; it  is  in  fuch 
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times  that  men  are  created.  The  quiet  unanimity  of  a 
dozing  community  is  not  favourable  to  the  birth  of  great 
virtues ; thefe  are  born  in  wrong,  in  tribulation,  and  in 
forrow.  The  misfortunes  of  an  age  are  often  the  means 
of  its  fulleft  regeneration.  It  is  the  ftorm  and  the 
tempeft  that  make  the  moft  able  mariner,  and  train  the 
mod  fkilful  pilot.  The  calm  and  tranquil  waters  require 
periods  of  agitation,  or  they  would  ftagnate  and  en- 
gender corruption ; fo  it  is  with  ftates  and  kingdoms, 
unlefs,  indeed,  the  people  are  fo  interefted  in  their  govern- 
ment as  to  be  perpetually  ftirring  up  its  waters  for  the 
prefervation  of  their  purity,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
them  health-giving  to  the  body  politic. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  that  the 
Waldenfes  fuffered  their  moft  cruel  perfecutions.  As  we 
all  know,  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Piedmontefe 
valleys,  who  had  early  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  dis- 
approving of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  who  retained 
through  what  have  been  truly  called  the  dark  ages, 
much  of  the  fimplicity  and  purity  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. Surrounded  by  almoft  inacceffible  mountains, 
this  fimple  people  purfued  the  even  tenor  of  their  way 
for  fome  period  without  moleftation.  But  at  laft  their 
perfecutions  became  the  moft  fearful  and  terrible  of  any 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  It  was 
a fimple  community,  but  of  extending  numbers ; and,  as 
was  obferved  of  them,  even  by  their  enemies,  they  were 
decent  in  their  deportment,  modeft  in  their  drefs,  and  of 
high  moral  chara&er,  loyal  to  their  governors,  and  ever 
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ready  to  lend  cheerful  obedience  to  them  in  everything  but 
the  concerns  of  religion.  In  1259,  Proteftant  Church 
at  Alba  numbered  five  hundred  members,  at  CarcaflTone 
fifteen  hundred, and  at  Boguolo  two  hundred.  The  houfes 
in  which  they  met  were  merely  hired  for  places  of  wor- 
fhip.  There  were  feveral  in  each  city.  They  had  bifhops  or 
elders,  paftors  and  deacons,  teachers  and  meflfengers,  the 
latter  of  whom  were  employed  in  travelling  to  adminifter 
comfort  and  confolation  to  the  fick  and  afflifted.  The 
circumftance  which  feemed  to  have  brought  ecclefiaftical 
perfecution  upon  them,  was  the  energetic  preaching  of 
Peter  Waldo,  an  opulent  citizen  of  Lyons,  who  lived  in 
the  twelfth  century ; and  from  his  day  up  to  the  time  of 
our  Rebellion,  as  it  is  called,  it  was  kept  up  under  every 
form  of  wickednefs  and  inhumanity.  But  the  miferies 
of  war  and  violence  were  perhaps  never  more  experienced 
by  them  than  in  the  year  1665.  On  the  25th  of  January 
in  that  year,  a manifefto  was  iflued  by  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Savoy,  which  commanded  every  head  of  a family 
among  the  Waldenfes,  together  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, to  abandon  their  homes  within  three  days  after  the 
date  of  the  order,  on  pain  of  death,  or  confiscation  of 
houfe  and  goods,  unlefs  they  immediately  embraced  the 
Romhh  faith.  The  confirmation  with  which  fuch  an 
order  was  received,  when  the  furrounding  country  was 
buried  in  the  fnows  of  winter,  may  be  faintly  conceived ; 
they  in  vain  pleaded  and  implored,  and  at  laft,  as  the 
dreadful  alternative,  having  refolved  not  to  abandon  their 
faith,  they  quitted  their  peaceful  dwellings  in  the  valleys. 
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and  immediately  the  foldiers,  following  on  their  footfteps, 
plundered  and  fet  fire  to  the  dwellings,  razing  them  to 
the  ground.  In  fome  places  the  troops  came  fuddenly 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  the  moft  fickening  barbarities 
were  praftifed,  and  then  it  was  that  the  great  Milton 
gave  utterance  to  the  noble  and  indignant  thoughts  in 
the  fonnet  which  we  have  quoted.  Then  it  was  that 
Cromwell,  with  a heart  as  full  of  fympathy  as  any,  came 
forward  like  a man  on  their  behalf.  He  was  “ Proteftor” 
of  England  at  the  time  of  thefe  occurrences,  and  as  foon 
as  the  news  of  the  Waldenfian  maflacre  reached  England, 
he  inftantly  took  meafures  to  aroufe  the  attention  of  the 
Proteftant  ftates  of  Europe  to  the  fubjefil.  Milton  was 
his  foreign  fecretary,  and  it  devolved  upon  him  to  write 
to  thefe  various  Proteftant  ftates,  which  he  did  in  terms 
at  once  glowing  with  indignation  and  an  honourable 
courage.  In  one  of  thefe  letters,  addrefled  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  he  fays,  “ When  intelligence  was  brought  us 
that  a calamity  fo  awful  had  befallen  this  miferable 
people,  it  was  impoffible  for  us  not  to  feel  the  deepeft 
forrow  and  compaflion.  For  as  we  are  not  only  by  the 
ties  of  humanity,  but  alfo  by  religious  fellowfhip  and 
fraternal  relations  united  to  them,  we  conceived  that  we 
could  neither  fatisfy  our  own  minds,  nor  difcharge  our 
duty  towards  God,  nor  the  obligations  of  brotherly  love, 
and  thereby,  as  profeflors  of  the  fame  faith  if,  while 
deeply  fympathizing  with  our  afflifted  brethren,  we 
fhould  fail  to  ufe  every  endeavour  that  was  within  our 
reach  to  fuccour  them  under  fo  many  expefiled  miferies/' 
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The  tenor  of  all  thefe  letters  was  to  induce  the  courts 
of  Europe  to  interfere  for  the  relief  of  the  differing  Wal- 
denfes — a noble  brother-help.  But  this  was  not  all — 
Cromwell,  on  the  very  day  that  he  heard  of  the  difader 
of  Piedmont,  fubfcribed  the  fum  of  £2000,  as  a com- 
mencement of  a fund  for  the  fufferers.  He  ordered  that 
collections  (hould  be  made  in  all  the  churches  and  cha- 
pels in  England,  and  a committee,  confiding  of  about 
forty  of  the  firft  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,  was 
formed  for  conducting  the  fubfcription;  Sir  Thomas 
Viner  and  Sir  Chridopher  Pach,  aldermen  of  London, 
being  employed  as  treasurers.  In  a fliort  time,  no  lefs  a 
fum  than  ^38,000  was  collected.  This  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  who  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Geneva,  there  to  take  up  his  refidence  for  a 
time,  and  didribute  the  fund  in  the  manner  likely  to  be 
the  mod  ferviceable  to  thofe  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
The  relief  came  mod  feafonably,  and  the  moral  effeCt  of 
CromwelPs  bold  and  fpirited  conduCt  was  immenfe. 
The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  alarmed  and  drew  in  his  horns, 
and,  in  the  height  of  his  fears  of  that  terrible  broadfword, 
and  fierce  artillery,  and  dout  heart  which  then  fpoke 
the  majedy  of  England,  withdrew  his  cruel  ediCt,  and 
granted  certain  concedions  to  this  differing  people.  But 
when  the  old  lion  died,  and  while  the  fucceflbrs  to  Eng- 
land^ dignity  were  dragging  his  body  from  the  grave  to 
hang  it  up  in  the  public  dreets  with  every  kind  of  indig- 
nity, the  agents  of  the  Inquifition  were  again  let  loofe 
upon  thefe  Chridian  people,  forbidding  them  all  kinds  of 
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traffic  for  their  fuftenance,  robbing  them  of  their  goods 
and  eftates,  baniffiing  the  paftors  of  their  flocks,  and  mur- 
dering the  moft  innocent  as  they  peaceably  paffed  along 
the  highways.  But,  in  fpite  of  all  this,  when  war  broke 
out  between  Savoy  and  Genoa,  this  perfecuted  people, 
true  to  their  ancient  faith  of  returning  good  for  evil, 
voluntarily  came  forward  as  brother-helpers  in  the  duke^s 
caufe — forgetting  the  injuries  of  ages,  and  acting  with 
fuch  zeal  and  courage  that  they  foon  retrieved  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  their  country,  and  brought  the  war  to  a fpeedy 
termination.  What  could  be  more  noble — what  more 
thoroughly  illuftrative  of  the  divine  principle  of  Chrift- 
ianity — what  more  furely  calculated  to  fpread  the  great 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  religion  of 
love  itfelf  ? and  fo,  by  the  bleffing  of  God,  the  Wal- 
denfes  in  due  time  worked  out  their  own  earthly  falva- 
tion  as  they  did  their  heavenly  one.  They  ffill  retain 
their  pofition — years  have  paffed  fince  they  returned  to 
their  beloved  mountains  and  valleys,  and  they  are  ftill 
deferving  the  admiration  and  fympathy  of  the  Proteftants 
of  all  nations.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  is  now  near 
them ; he,  too,  has  a heart  of  noble  and  generous  im- 
pulfes,  and  in  him  the  loyal  and  fincere  will  always  find 
a generous  defender.  He  is  a great  man,  with  a great 
foul ; leave  him  alone — the  time  will  come  when  the 
world  will  fee  that  he  is  not  lefs  a brother  helper  than 
fome  of  the  greateft  we  have  mentioned  in  thefe  pages  ; 
and  this  we  devoutly  hope  for  the  fake  of  humanity  and 
the  world  at  large.  t 
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The  Tyrolefe  ftruggle  for  independence  is  one  that 
well  deferves  recording  among  brother-helps,  as  the  moft 
noble  felf-facrifices  were  made  by  that  heroic  people.  It 
was  in  the  year  1809  that  the  whole  Tyrolefe  population 
were  in  arms,  and  fairly  drove  the  French  troops  out  of 
their  country.  This  levy,  en  majfe , was  led  by  Andrew 
Hofer,  the  landlord  of  a village  public-houfe.  Hofer 
was  then  forty-two  years  of  age,  a frank-hearted,  pious 
man,  tall  in  ftature,  with  black  eyes  and  beard,  of  a foft 
voice  and  difpofition,  with  a vehement  love  of  his  coun- 
try, and  a heart  noble  and  difinterefted — a man,  in  ftiort, 
born  to  be  a hero — one  of  thofe  heroes  of  which  the 
world  does  well  to  be  proud. 

Napoleon  I.  fent  Marfhal  Lefevre,  Duke  of  Dantzig, 
with  a ftrong  body  of  troops,  to  crufh  this  infurre&ion. 
The  infurgents,  commanded  by  Hofer,  drew  Lefevre  into 
the  mountains,  and  there,  where  they  had  the  difciplined 
French  army  at  advantage,  the  peafant  general  and  his 
half-armed  volunteers  attacked,  and,  after  much  hard 
fighting,  fo  thoroughly  defeated  them,  that  the  French 
veterans  fled,  and  the  Tyrol  was  again  fet  free.  In  thefe 
battles  a ten-year-old  boy  bufied  himfelf  in  digging  up 
the  balls  lodged  in  the  ground,  and  carrying  them  in  his 
little  hat  to  the  Tyrolefe.  He  was  often  under  the  hot- 
teft  fire,  and  yet  the  little  fellow  continued  his  avocation 
with  the  utmoft  fang  froid . At  laft,  however,  he  was 
“ knocked  over,”  and  while  he  was  dying  handed  to  his 
comrades  his  little  colle&ion  of  balls,  with  a requeft  that 
they  might  not  be  wafted. 
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So  great  was  the  enthufiafm  alfo  of  the  Tyrolefe  pea- 
fantry,  that  little  girls  willingly  gave  their  fervices  to  the 
volunteers,  and  were  feen  carrying  provifions  and  re- 
frefhments  to  them  in  the  hotteft  of  the  fight,  while  the 
women  heroically  tended  the  wounded  and  the  dying. 
It  is  impoffible  to  recount  the  bravery  and  good  general- 
fhip  of  Hofer.  He  feems  to  have  been  infpired  by 
courage,  ta£t,  and  refources  equal  to  that  of  the  oldeft 
veterans;  indeed,  he  was  fo  formidable  an  enemy  that  it 
was  determined  by  the  French  government  that  he  muft 
be  deftroyed  at  any  price. 

Hofer  was  loyal  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  although  the 
Tyrol  had  fuffered  not  a little  from  its  hands ; but  the 
patriot  confidered  that  loyalty  to  a fovereign  who  was 
attacked  by  overpowering  numbers  was  a duty,  and  that 
“ brother-help”  was  neceflary.  He  thought,  perhaps,  that 
his  devotednefs,  and  that  of  thofe  over  whom  he  exercifed 
fo  great  an  influence,  would  be  the  means  of  obtaining 
for  his  country  many  ameliorations.  But  the  fortunes 
of  the  campaign  went  againft  Francis;  he  was  conftrained 
to  purchafe  peace  by  the  cruelleft  lacrifice,  and,  abandon- 
ing the  Tyrol,  he  invited  Hofer  and  his  principal  aflociates 
to  Vienna,  to  fecure  them  from  French  vengeance.  Thefe 
devoted  patriots  would  not  leave  their  beloved  country 
in  her  diftrefs,  and  refolved  to  attempt  the  prefervation 
of  their  connexion  with  Auftria,  even  without  Auftrian 
help.  One  of  their  leaders,  the  prieft  Peter  Joachim, 
blefled  their  endeavours.  Again  Lefevre  was  fent  againft 
them,  and  again  was  he  fo  roughly  handled  that  upon 
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one  occafion,  we  are  told,  he  climbed  over  his  carriage  to 
efcape,  and  fled  difguifed  as  a common  foldier.  Hofer 
now  led  his  little  band  of  eight  thoufand  to  defy  the 
French  marfhal  and  his  twenty-five  thoufand  foldiers 
before  Infpruck.  Lefevre  evacuated  Infpruck  by  night, 
having  loft  fourteen  thoufand  men  in  a fortnight ; and 
the  Tyrolefe  re-entered  their  emancipated  capital. 

For  two  months  the  Tyrol  was  free,  but  could  not 
hope  to  remain  fo.  Before  the  end  of  October,  French 
troops  poured  in  on  all  fides.  Baraquay  d*Hilliers  and 
Eugene  Beaubornais,  refpe£ling  or  fearing  thefe  brave 
and  defperate  men,  invited  them  to  fubmit,  offering  a 
general  amnefty,  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  a ftri£t  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice,  on  condition  of  their  laying  down 
their  arms.  The  archduke  John  affured  Hofer  that  the 
emperor,  unable  to  aflift  them,  wiflied  them  to  comply, 
and  Hofer  thereupon  accepted  the  terms,  entreating  a few 
days*  delay  of  the  French  advance,  to  allow  time  for  the 
peafants  to  difperfe  to  their  feveral  homes.  But,  pend- 
ing this  negotiation  with  Eugene,  the  French  troops  ad- 
vanced, ftormed  a ftrong  pafs  and  feized  a fortified  poft 
upon  the  Brenner  mountain.  Indignant  at  this  breach 
of  faith,  Hofer  again  took  the  field,  and  repulfed  the 
French  with  a lofs  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  an  eagle, 
which  he  feized  with  his  own  hands  in  the  midft  of  the 
fight.  But  the  French  general  now  ordered  the  advance 
of  the  whole  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  which  fwept 
away  the  handful  of  mountaineers  like  chaff.  Hofer 
retired,  and  concealed  himfelf  in  an  alpine  hut  amid  the 
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fnowy  wildernefs  of  barren  rocks.  The  Emperor  Fran- 
cis fent  meflengers  to  urge  his  efcape  to  Auftria ; but  his 
wife  and  children  could  not  have  accompanied  his  flight, 
and  Hofer  would  not  fave  his  life  at  the  price  of  deferting 
them. 

Alas,  alas ! for  wretched  human  nature,  that  this 
man  fliould  be  betrayed  by  his  own  familiar  friend,  one 
Peter  Douay,  who  difcovered  his  retreat  to  his  enemies! 
The  French  general  fent  a detachment  of  fifteen  hundred 
men  to  feize  the  patriot.  They  furrounded  his  little  cot, 
rufhed  upon  him  like  tigers,  feized  him,  feparated  him 
from  his  wife  and  children,  and  fent  him  bound  to 
Botzen,  and  thence  to  Mantua.  At  the  latter  place  he 
was  tried  by  a court-martial,  and  fentenced  to  death, 
with  a hafte  defigned  to  prevent  the  interpofition  of  Fran- 
cis, whofe  daughter  Napoleon  was  then  wooing.  Hofer 
was  calm  and  ferene,  and,  fubmitting  to  his  fentence 
with  magnanimity,  obferved,  “ I deferved  better,  even 
of  my  enemies.”  On  his  way  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, he  gave  a laft  cheer  for  his  beloved  fovereign,  and 
then  ftepped  into  the  circle  of  his  executioners.  They 
offered  him  a handkerchief  to  tie  over  his  eyes,  and  bade 
him  kneel  down.  With  a noble,  foldierly  pride,  he  re- 
fufed  to  do  either,  faying,  “ I ftand  before  my  Creator 
an  honeft  man,  and  Handing  I will  return  my  immortal 
fpirit  into  his  hands.”  He  then  called  upon  the  foldiers 
to  take  good  aim,  and  exclaiming,  “ God  fave  my  un- 
happy country !”  gave  the  word,  “ fire.”  In  a few 
minutes,  the  fpirit  of  Hofer  flood  before  God. 
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The  love  of  liberty  is  a facred  paffion — for  liberty  is 
the  birthright  of  man.  Woe  be  to  thofe  who  would 
deprive  nations  of  their  facred  rights,  for  the  hour  of 
retribution  will  mod  affuredly  fall  upon  them.  There  is 
a power  greater  than  bayonets,  cannon,  and  burfting 
bomb-fhells,  which  lives  and  glows  in  the  patriot’s  heart, 
and  over  which  death  has  no  power.  Happy  will  it  be 
for  rulers  when  they  fhall  come  to  underhand  this 
philofophy,  and  make  ufe  of  it  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

The  American  Revolution  ended  in  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  United  States — now,  alas  ! difunited — and  it  was 
the  greateft  event  of  modern  times.  Unjuft  government 
at  home,  the  venality  of  public  men,  the  corruptions  of 
office,  the  intolerance,  nepotifm  and  wickednefs  of  a 
packed  parliament,  and  fometimes  packed  juries,  were 
the  true  caufes  of  that  revolution — it  was  not  a queftion 
of  mere  taxation  without  reprefentation — and  when  an 
infane  king  determined  upon  a war  with  the  American 
States,  and  was  backed  up  by  a fervile  and  corrupt  par- 
liament, in  oppofition  to  the  advice  of  the  nobleft  and 
moft  honourable  minds  of  that  or  any  other  age,  it  only 
fhowed  to  what  extent  the  kingly  power  could  proceed. 
Lord  Weftcote,  in  one  of  the  debates  on  the  queftion, 
called  the  war  we  had  entered  into  againft  the  United 
States  a holy  war,  to  which  Pitt  replied,  and  faid, 
“ I am  perfuaded,  and  will  affirm  that  it  was  a moft 
curfed,  wicked,  barbarous,  cruel,  unnatural,  unjuft,  and 
diabolical  war.  It  was  conceived  in  injuftice,  it  was 
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nurfed  and  brought  forth  in  folly,  its  footfteps  were 
marked  with  blood,  daughter,  perfecution,  and  devasta- 
tion— in  truth,  everything  which  went  to  conftitute  moral 
depravity  and  human  turpitude  was  found  in  it.  It  was 
pregnant  with  mifery  of  every  kind.  The  nation  w as 
drained  of  its  bed  blood,  and  of  its  vital  refources  of  men 
and  money ; and  in  return  we  had  nothing  but  a feries 
of  ineffective  victories,  or  fevere  defeats,  victories  cele- 
brated only  by  a temporary  triumph  over  our  brethren, 
whom  we  would  trample  down  and  deftroy,  or  filled  with 
narratives  of  the  glorious  exertions  of  men  ftruggling  in 
the  holy  caufe  of  liberty  through  all  the  difficulties  and 
difadvantages  of  their  fituation,  and  prefenting  a fpeCtacle 
to  the  world,  at  once  inftruCtive  and  fublime.” 

There  were  many  brother-helpers  in  this  great  work 
of  American  independence,  but  none  Itood  out  in  fuch 
high  relief  as  the  celebrated  George  Wafhington — not, 
indeed,  becaufe  he  was  the  reprefentative  of  the  military 
force  of  the  country,  and  exhibited  military  fagacity  of  a 
very  high  order,  but  becaufe  he  was  a man  of  the  moft 
undeviating  faithfulnefs,  of  the  nobleft  principle,  and  of 
the  higheft  integrity.  He  was  the  man  born  for  the 
occafion,  who — from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  in  war 
and  in  peace — was  the  great  captain  of  the  enterprife, 
combining  and  in  fome  degree  directing  the  efforts  of  all 
his  fellow  labourers — their  chief  reliance  in  all  their 
difficulties,  the  atlas  on  whom  refted  the  central  weight 
of  the  caufe,  and  of  all  its  cares  and  refponfibilities. 

When  the  American  Revolution  broke  out,  George 
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Washington  was  in  his  forty-fecond  year — about  the  age 
of  Cromwell  at  the  commencement  of  the  great  Rebellion. 
Although  living,  however,  at  this  time  on  his  eftate  as  a 
country  gentleman,  he  had  already  not  only  ferved  in  a 
military  capacity,  but  had  from  the  beginning  of  the 
quarrel  with  the  mother  country  taken  the  patriotic  fide ; 
and  immediately  after  the  fword  was  firft  drawn  in  1775, 
he  was,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  general  Congrefs, 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the 
thirteen  provinces. 

At  the  moment  when  he  was  placed  in  this  con- 
fpicuous  flation,  the  caufe  which  had  been  committed  to 
him  was  in  circumftances  that  demanded  all  his  energies, 
vigilance,  and  moral  courage.  The  Congrefs  had  found 
a general — to  the  general  himfelf  was  left  the  entire 
organization  and  disciplining,  and  providing  for  the 
army;  of  all  thefe  indifpenfable  matters,  Wafhington 
took  the  entire  charge.  The  State  was,  as  may  be  fup- 
pofed,  violently  agitated — traitors  within  and  without 
were  purfuing  their  Secret  plans  for  its  downfal — every 
effort  was  made  by  a Small  but  bitterly  adverfe  party  to 
thwart  and  perplex  him,  but  his  patience  and  perfever- 
ance,  his  courage  and  energy,  his  high  character,  his 
honefty  and  truthfulness  gradually  overcame  every  ob- 
stacle., and  the  manifeft  difintereStednefs  of  his  whole 
conduCt  was  So  apparent,  that  at  laft  his  bittereSt  enemies 
gave  way,  and  he  had  the  Satisfaction  of  feeing  order 
eftablifhed  in  every  department  of  the  Service. 

We  cannot  follow  this  great  man  through  his  military 
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career,  but  may  remark  that  the  greatnefs  of  his  character 
was  Ihown,  not  fo  much  in  a feries  of  fplendid  victories, 
as  in  the  unfaltering  courage  with  which  he  bore  up 
againd  the  multiplied  embarraffinents  which  long  con- 
tinued to  prefs  upon  him,  and  in  that  dauntlefs  fpirit,  and 
reliance  on  the  eventual  fuccefs  of  his  caufe,  which  no 
temporary  reverfe  was  ever  able  to  {hake.  His  fituation, 
a few  months  after  he  accepted  his  command,  is  drikingly 
defcribed  in  one  of  his  own  letters  to  Congrefs.  “ It 
gives  me  great  didrefs,”  he  writes  on  the  21ft  of  Septem- 
ber, 1775,  “to  be  obliged  to  folicit  the  attention  of  the 
Honourable  Congrefs  to  the  date  of  this  army,  in  terms 
which  imply  the  flighted:  apprehenfion  of  its  being  neg- 
lected. But  my  fituation  is  inexpreffibly  diftreffing — to 
fee  the  winter  faft  approaching  upon  a naked  army,  the 
time  of  their  fervice  within  a few  weeks  of  expiring,  and 
no  provifion  yet  made  for  fuch  important  events.  Added 
to  thefe,  the  military  cheft  is  totally  exhaufted — the  pay- 
mafter  has  not  a fingle  dollar  in  hand ; the  commiflary- 
general  allures  me  he  has  {trained  his  credit,  the  quarter- 
mader-general  is  precifely  in  the  fame  fituation,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  troops  are  in  a ftate  not  far  from 
mutiny  upon  the  deduction  from  their  dated  allowance.” 
Thus  left  without  the  fupport  necefiary  to  make  his  exer- 
tions of  any  avail,  had  the  American  commander-in-chief 
been  an  ordinary  man,  he  would  have  thrown  up  his 
commiffion.  But  nothing  could  move  Wafhington — in 
the  circumdances  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  faw  the 
more  reafon  to  be  true  to  his  trud,  and  he  was  willing  to 
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fuffer  in  filence  all  the  ftriftures  that  were  pafled  upon  his 
inactivity,  to  which  he  was  conftrained  by  embarraflments 
which  were  known  only  to  himfelf,  and  which  it  was  of 
the  utmoft  importance  to  conceal  from  the  public.  Thefe 
complaints  and  clamours  were  heard  not  only  through- 
out the  country,  but  even  in  the  camp  itfelf,  and  the 
difguft  with  the  fervice  which  was  thus  produced,  became 
fo  general,  that  fully  a third  of  the  men,  after  their  ori- 
ginal term  of  fix  months  had  expired,  refufed  to  enlift 
again,  and  returned  to  their  homes. 

A new  army,  however,  having  been  raifed  by  another 
noble  brother  helper,  Benjamin  Franklin,  after  the  moft 
extraordinary  exertions,  Waflfington  at  length,  on  the 
17th  of  March,  17 76,  made  an  attack  upon  the  Britifh 
garrifon  at  Bofton,  the  refult  of  which  was  their  expulfion 
from  the  town.  But  a fucceflion  of  difafters  fpeedily  fol- 
lowed : in  Auguft  the  American  general  was  driven  from 
Long  Ifland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  and 
foon  after  that  important  town,  in  fpite  of  his  beft  en- 
deavours, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  From  this 
point  Waflfington  was  gradually  driven,  firft  to  the  oppo- 
fite  bank  of  the  Hudfon  and  then  acrofs  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Jerfey  to  the  Delaware.  By  this  time,  alfo, 
through  Ioffes  and  defertions,  the  number  of  troops  had 
fallen  to  about  three  thoufand  men.  The  Congrefs  had 
fled  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  and,  difmayed  by 
the  victorious  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  the  fpirit  of  the 
country  was  quite  broken. 

Waflfington,  however,  neither  loft  heart  nor  relaxed 
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his  watchfulnefs  for  an  opportunity  to  {trike  a blow  which 
might  yet  fave  his  country,  and  this  opportunity  he  at 
length  found.  He  had  now  eroded  the  Delaware;  his 
purfuers  were  now  only  waiting  for  the  fetting-in  of  the 
ice  to  follow  him,  when,  on  the  evening  of  Chriftmas 
day,  he  fuddenly  recroffed  the  river,  and,  falling  upon  a 
divilion  of  the  JBritifh  army,  which  lay  at  Trenton,  took 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  prifoners.  “This  fuccefsful 
expedition,”  fays  an  American  writer,  “ firft  gave  a fa- 
vourable turn  to  our  affairs,  which  after  this  feemed  to 
brighten  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war.”  Follow- 
ing up  his  fuccefs,  Wafhington,  on  the  28th,  attacked 
another  detachment  of  the  Britifh,  at  Princeton,  which 
he  alfo  completely  difperfed,  killing  fixty  men,  and  taking 
three  hundred  prifoners.  The  importance  of  thefe  ex- 
ploits, however,  is  to  be  meafured,  as  we  have  faid,  by 
their  moral  effect  in  difpelling  for  ever  the  defpondency 
into  which  the  Americans  were  fall  finking,  and  in  rouf- 
ing  them  to  new  hopes  and  new  exertions.  The  advance 
of  the  Britifli  troops  was  not  permanently  checked,  for 
within  a year  Lord  Cornwallis  found  himfelf  in  pofleffion 
of  Philadelphia ; but  this  acquifition  was  rendered  ufe- 
lefs by  the  energetic  fpirit  of  refiftance  that  was  now 
everywhere  awakened  in  every  part  of  the  country  which 
had  but  lately  been  fuppofed  to  be  all  but  conquered. 
Recruits  were  now  eafily  raifed  in  great  numbers,  both 
for  the  forces  commanded  by  Wafhington  in  the  fouth, 
and  for  thofe  fent  under  General  Gates  to  oppofe  Bur- 
goyne  in  the  north.  Lord  Cornwallis  atlafl  found  him- 
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felf  {hut  up  at  Philadelphia,  with  hardly  the  power  of 
moving  from  the  ground  he  occupied,  and  the  expedition 
of  General  Burgoyne  ended  in  the  furrender  of  himfelf 
and  his  whole  army. 

The  hiftory  of  the  reft  of  the  war — down  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  army  of  Lord  Cornwallis  by  Wafhington, 
at  New  York,  on  the  19th  of  Odtober,  1781,  with  which 
it  may  be  faid  to  have  terminated — would,  if  we  had 
room  to  detail  it,  illuftrate  in  the  fame  manner  in  its 
whole  courfe  the  rare  and  noble  qualities  of  the  American 
commander.  Few  military  leaders — not  even  our  own 
Wellington — had  fuch  a complication  of  difficulties  to 
ftruggle  with,  to  the  very  end  of  his  career ; and  in 
triumphing  over  them,  as  he  did,  he  {howed  himfelf 
to  be  rich  in  many  higher  endowments  than  mere  mili- 
tary fagacity  and  (kill.  It  was  therefore  with  great  fit- 
nefs  that,  after  having  faved  his  country  by  the  fword, 
he  was  chofen  to  diredt  her,  in  her  entry  as  an  indepen- 
dent nation,  to  the  paths  of  peace.  Wafhington  was, 
therefore,  unanimoufly  eledfed  the  firft  Prefident  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1789 — a year,  in- 
deed, memorable  for  the  commencement  of  the  moft 
bloody  and  mercilefs  revolution  in  France,  which  might 
have  been  faved  by  a man  with  the  high  moral  qualities 
of  Wafhington. 

In  his  high  office  of  Prefident  of  the  United  States, 
Wafhington  was  ftill  true  to  himfelf,  and  displayed  the 
fame  wifdom  and  firmnefs  which  had  diftinguifhed  his 
previous  fervices,  and  in  circumftances  of  confiderable 
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difficulty,  through  which,  not  without  oppofition  from 
various  quarters,  he  had  to  guide  the  young  republic, 
proved  himfelf  born  to  attain  and  hold  afcendancy  not 
lefs  in  civil  affairs  than  in  arms.  His  grateful  and  ad- 
miring country  again  recognized  him  as  her  firft  citizen,  by 
continuing  him  at  her  head  for  a fecond  term  of  four  years; 
and  he  might  have  been  a third  time  elected  if  he  had  not 
found  it  neceftary  to  refufe  further  fervice,  from  his  de- 
clining health  and  advancing  years.  His  laft  aft  in  office, 
however,  was  one  of  the  mod  ufeful  of  his  ufeful  and 
glorious  life — we  allude  to  the  addrefs  in  which  he  took 
leave  of  his  countrymen  as  a public  character,  and  in 
which  he  left  them  as  admirable  a legacy  of  political 
wifdom  as  was  ever  bequeathed  by  any  patriot  of  any 
nation.  This  addrefs,  if  his  country  and  the  world 
owed  him  nothing  elfe,  would  be  enough  to  immortalize 
his  name  through  the  mod  diftant  ages.  But  the  life,  of 
which  this  was  the  laft  act,  was  throughout  crowded  with 
eminent  fervices,  and  its  whole  courfe  was  fuch  as  to 
entitle  his  memory  to  be  held  in  everlafting  remem- 
brance by  all  the  reverers  either  of  public  greatnefs  or 
private  worth.  Seldom  have  the  two  been  exhibited  in 
the  fame  charafter  in  fuch  beautiful  and  perfeft  combi- 
nation. 

We  have  alluded  to  Franklin  as  a coadjutor  of  Wafh- 
ington — a brother  helper  alfo  of  the  higheft  charafter,  not 
more  in  a political  than  in  a domeftic  fenfe.  He  drew 
the  lightnings  from  the  heavens,  that  they  might  pafs 
hannleffly  to  the  earth,  and  he  alfo  drew  wifdom  from 
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above,  that  it  might  dwell  with  man.  He  fet  alfo  fuch 
an  example  of  principle,  induftry,  honefty,  and  economy, 
and  illuftrated  it  fo  well  by  his  life  and  writings,  as  to  claim 
the  gratitude,  not  only  of  his  country,  but  of  the  whole 
world. 

During  the  American  ftruggle,  attempts  were  made  to 
corrupt  him  by  the  good  people  at  home ; every  reward, 
unlimited  honours,  and  recompenfe  beyond  his  expecta- 
tions, were  promifed  him ; but  what  were  thefe  in  the 
eftimation  of  a man  who  could  live  on  bran  pudding  ? 
It  was  at  this  period  that  he  prefented  the  petition  of  the 
firft  American  Congrefs,  and  he  attended  behind  the  bar 
of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  when  Chatham  propofed  his  plan 
of  reconciliation.  In  the  courfe  of  the  debate,  that  great 
man  characterized  Franklin  as  one  whom  all  Europe  held 
in  the  higheft  eftimation,  for  his  knowledge  and  wifdom, 
for  his  integrity  and  humanity — and  an  honour  to  human 
nature.  His  great  virtues  were  temperance,  induftry,  and 
frugality,  and  thefe  he  never  fwerved  from ; to  them  he 
was  indebted  for  health,  wealth,  and  that  aCtivity  of  mind 
and  purpofe which  led  him  to  go  about  doing  good  in  every 
way  likely  to  benefit  his  fellow  creatures.  Education, 
prifon  difcipline,  fanitary  improvements,  and  every  other 
thing  tending  to  improve  a commonwealth,  were  the  ob- 
jects of  his  continuous  exertions ; and  he  died  as  he  had 
lived — in  truthfulnefs,  faithfulnefs,  cheerfulnefs,  and  hope 
— leaving  behind  him  a leffon  for  the  young  and  the  old, 
for  rich  and  poor,  for  the  king  on  the  throne  or  the 
beggar  on  the  dunghill. 
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But  of  all  the  “brother  helpers”  that  have  from  age 
to  age  ferved  the  caufe  of  freedom  and  humanity,  the 
modern  liberator,  Garibaldi,  ftands  pre-eminent.  To 
write  a hiftory  of  his  noble  deeds  would  fill  and  has  filled 
volumes — it  is  impoflible  to  recount  them.  They  muft 
not,  however,  be  entirely  pafled  by.  He  has  a noble  birth 
— being  the  fon  of  an  old  fea-captain,  one  of  that  manly 
race  which  has  fo  often  given  ftrength  and  energy  to  na- 
tions. It  is  faid  that  he  was  bom  in  a room  of  fome 
tumble-down  palace,  on  the  walls  of  which  was  a picture 
or  tapeftry  of  the  “ Jerufalem  delivered;”  and  if  fo,  it  was 
a happy  omen,  and  has  been  ftrangely  made  out.  Nearly 
thirty  years  ago  he  enlifted  in  the  caufe  of  Italian  liberty; 
but  the  time  was  not  come.  He  then  became  a principal 
a£tor  in  the  various  plans  for  liberty  in  the  New  Conti- 
nent. Here  his  exploits  were  of  a moft  extraordinary 
nature.  Generally  fuccefsful  by  his  own  manly  courage 
and  quick  refources,  he  was  eagerly  followed  by  his  men. 
He  was  both  foldier  and  failor,  and  fought  as  well  on  fea 
as  on  land.  He  was  brave  as  Nelfon,  and  as  daring  as 
Cochrane,  and  as  fuccefsful.  Now  he  was  charging 
through  hofts  with  a fmall  number  of  picked  men ; now 
he  was  cutting  out  frigates,  now  blowing  up  fortifications, 
with  a celerity  and  defpatch  never  furpafifed,  till  peace  was 
fecured  to  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  when  he  retired  to 
his  farm  till  the  news  of  the  revolutionary  outbreak  of 
1848  in  Europe,  again  fummoned  him  to  an  a£tive  life. 

Auftria  began  to  tremble,  as  well  the  might,  for  her 
whole  hiftory  had  been  one  of  oppreflion.  She  had  fat 
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like  an  incubus,  a deadly  nightmare,  upon  beautiful  but 
proftrate  Italy,  who  neverthelefs,  in  her  dreams,  perturbed 
as  they  might  be  by  the  incumbent  weight  of  tyranny — 
ftill  longed  for  liberty,  and  looked  back  upon  the  hiftory 
of  her  early  days  and  of  her  noble  deeds  of  daring.  It 
was  fomething  fignificant  that,  in  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  when  every  other  nation  of  the  earth  was 
emulous  in  fending  its  natural  and  artificial  produc- 
tions, as  tokens  of  peace  and  amity,  Auftria  fhould  flick 
in  the  compartment  allotted  to  her  a poliflied  field-piece, 
of  rifled  bore  and  proud  pretenfions.  There  flood  that 
cannon,  cold  and  haughty  with  its  threatening  afpeft,  to 
meet  the  gaze  of  thofe  thoufands  and  tens  of  thoufands 
who  wifhed  well  to  the  worlds  peace.  It  was  a forry 
fight ; but,  at  that  very  time,  thoufands  of  thefe  iron 
men-killers  flood  threatening  over  Hungary,  and  Poland, 
and  Italy,  and  millions  of  affrighted  men  flood  cowering 
and  trembling  before  them.  Now  all  is  changed — Italy 
is  free,  Auftria  is  humbled.  The  nationalities  of  other 
ftates  are  beginning  to  breathe  with  greater  comfort, 
arid  the  whole  world  rejoices. 

How  was  this  accomplifhed  ? Principally  by  the  means 
of  Garibaldi.  He  it  was  who,  from  the  firft,  founded 
the  depths  of  the  Italian  heart.  His  penetrating  mind 
enabled  him  to  underftand  that  every  good  man  in  Italy 
was  for  freedom.  He  had  faith  in  his  caufe,  becaufe  he 
knew  it  to  be  one  fanftified  by  Heaven ; he  had  faith  in 
Italian  unity,  becaufe  he  knew  it  to  be  a facred  brother- 
hood united  by  love ; and  fo,  in  this  faith  he  went  for- 
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ward,  almoft  alone,  to  achieve  the  national  independ- 
ence. 

No  pen  can  defcribe  the  fearful  atrocities  of  the  Aus- 
trian rule  over  this  fine  people.  Backed  up  in  every  ini- 
quity by  the  pontifical  power,  there  was  no  villany  left 
unperpetrated  to  keep  down  the  rifing  fpirit  of  the  Ita- 
lians. The  monfter  Haynau  flogged  women  and  children 
to  death ; other  Auftrian  generals  fhot  down  their  pri- 
foners,  and  maflacred  the  inhabitants  of  difaffefted  towns 
with  a ferocity  not  furpafled  in  the  darkeft  of  ages.  The 
dungeons  in  every  Italian  ftate  were  crammed  with  un- 
fortunate patriots,  who  had  committed  no  crime  but  that 
of  loving  their  country,  while  the  tortures  of  the  Inquifi- 
tion,  or  of  the  inquifitorial  religio-political  church  were 
freely  applied  to  wrench  out  the  very  fpirit  of  free  thought 
or  fpeech.  Proteftant  believers  were  alfo  thrown  into 
loathfome  prifons,  to  expiate  their  offences  by  death, 
brought  on  by  difeafe,  filth,  and  ftarvation.  After  one 
unfuccefsful  attempt  for  freedom,  five  Lombards  were 
found  tied  to  trees  with  their  feet  burned.  In  the  car- 
touche box  of  a Croatian,  who  was  killed,  were  found 
two  hands  of  a woman,  cut  off,  with  rich  rings  on  the 
fingers,  and  alfo  ears,  with  earrings  in  them.  In  fome 
houfes  at  Milan  as  many  as  ten  dead  bodies  of  murdered 
perfons  were  found,  from  the  old  man  to  the  infant, 
while,  in  the  dungeons  of  one  of  the  forts  were  found 
dead  and  living  chained  together,  and  crofles,  upon 
which  bodies  were  found  lingering  in  the  agonies  of  cru- 
cifixion. 
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Immediately  on  Garibaldi  railing  the  ftandard  of 
liberty,  the  whole  of  the  free  fpirits  of  Italy  rufhed  to 
join  him ; they  were  of  the  boldeft  and  moft  patriotic 
men  in  Italy,  of  all  ranks  in  life,  from  the  nobleman  to 
the  peafant.  In  his  proclamation  to  them  he  faid,  “The 
enemy  is  as  black  as  ever,  pitilefs,  a vile  aflaffin,  and  a 
robber.”  He  took  the  field,  furprifed  the  Auftrians  at 
Vercelli,  and  totally  defeated  them.  Following  up  his 
fuccefs,  he  fell  upon  their  columns  at  Como,  and  efpe- 
cially  at  Malmate,  and  then  again  at  Varefe;  and  fo  he 
went  on  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week,  ftrik- 
ing  the  Auftrians  when  they  leaft  expected  it — now  here, 
now  there,  now  everywhere — now  penetrating  their  co- 
lumns and  fcattering  them  on  all  fides — now  attacking 
them  in  front,  or  falling  on  their  rear,  and  always  inflict- 
ing on  them  heavy  blows  of  difcouragement ; and  all 
this  without  aid  from  the  regular  army  of  the  French 
and  Sardinian  allies,  and  winning  the  way  to  victory. 

But  the  great  glory  of  Garibaldi  is  his  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  his  king,  and  his  defire  for  a conftitutional 
government.  Here  his  wifdom,  and  difcretion,  and  pru- 
dence fhine  with  a glory  furpafling  that  of  his  military 
exploits,  and  in  this  he  repofes  upon  his  laurels.  But  he 
fleeps  not,  only  as  the  lion  is  faid  to  fleep — with  one  ear 
open ; the  fainteft  cry  from  goaded  or  opprefled  Liberty 
will  roufe  him,  and  once  upon  his  feet  again  he  is  able  to 
redeem  her  caufe. 

Garibaldi  has  done  as  much  good  for  his  enemies  as 
his  friends — he  has  converted  them  to  his  opinions. 
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What  fays  the  Archduke  of  Auftria  now  ? He  comes  to 
England,  lands  with  his  wife  at  Southampton,  hears  an 
addrefs,  replies,  with  the  fluency  of  a native  of  this  coun- 
try, that  his  country  is  determined  to  be ‘a  conflitutional 
country,  like  England,  and  that  it  is  full  of  aptitudes  for 
freedom.  Ah,  they  have  found  out  at  laft  that  a nation 
which  governs  itfelf  is  the  beft  governed  ; that  the  laws 
are  likely  to  be  the  beft  obeyed  when  the  people  make 
them  and  aid  in  carrying  them  into  effeft ; and,  more- 
over, that  the  monarch  of  the  freeft  and  moft  demo- 
cratical  country  in  the  world  is  the  fafeft  upon  her  throne, 
and  the  moft  beloved  of  all  that  have  ever  appeared 
in  this  or  any  land  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Sit  down, 
ye  potentates  of  arbitrary  power,  and  fmoke  your  calu- 
mets of  peace  after  this;  and  reflet  that  free  trade, 
commerce,  reciprocity  of  interefts,  and  the  perfonal  con- 
tact of  mercantile  life,  are  the  bonds  that  unite  nations, 
far  worthier  the  world's  progrefs  than  the  bonds  of  fteel 
with  which,  for  fo  many  ages,  tyrants  have  tried  to  keep 
the  people  down.  Hurrah  for  the  “ brother  helpers" 
who  have  led  to  thefe  glorious  refults,  and  for  all  who 
give  up  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  creatures ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 


BROTHER  HELP  AS  SET  FORTH  AMONG  THE  CLERGY 


AND  MINISTERS  OF  RELIGION. 

He  is  the  minifter  of  Chrift  to  thee 

For  good.  The  flock — he  feeds  it  daily  by 

The  waters  of  eternal  life,  and  {hears  it  not. 

The  ftragglers,  with  a tender  crook  of  holy  love. 

He  gathers  to  the  fold,  and  ready  he 

To  give  his  life  up  for  the  fheep. — Brakenham. 


O country  in  the  world  can  produce  a higher  order 


X 1 of  men,  whether  we  regard  their  profound  learning  or 
aCtive  benevolence,  than  our  Englifh  clergy.  Arch- 
bifhops,  bifhops,  deans,  and  the  like  are  limply  names, 
but  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  charity,  are  things,  the  true 
realities  of  our  life  here,  the  true  fubltance  of  the  life 
hereafter.  The  wealth  of  the  Church  is  faid  to  be 
great;  whether  it  be  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
being  very  unfairly  diftributed,  owing  to  the  grofs 
nepotifm  that  prevails,  and  the  utter  want  of  principle 
which  too  often  characterizes  the  “ patronage,”  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  Church.  We  fee  fide  by  fide  the  rich 
dignitary  or  pluralift,  and  the  indigent  incumbent  or  poor 
curate — the  one  enjoying  all  the  fuperfluities  of  life,  the 
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other  void  of  the  bare  neceffaries.  It  is  a fad  pidture. 
We  hear  of  poor  wretches  who  have  received  Univerfity 
education,  who  have  been  brought  up  as  gentlemen, 
who  have  taken  their  degrees — begging  for  broken  vic- 
tuals and  caft-off  clothes ; we  heard,  only  a fhort  time 
fince,  of  the  “ Ecclefiaflical  and  Clerical  left-off  Clothes 
Society.”  We  meet  with  continual  appeals  to  our 
feelings  in  the  public  prefs,  we  read  of  cafes  of  the  mod 
poignant  fuffering  connected  with  the  clergy.  We  alfo 
hear  of  the  grinding  of  curates,  of  the  iniquitous  fale  of 
livings,  of  “ fimony,”  as  it  is  called,  and  now  and  then 
of  the  falsifications  of  the  higheft  of  our  prelates.  God 
forbid  that  the  Church  or  the  clergy  fhould  be  judged  by 
thefe  things ; we  have  at  leaf!  a better  ftandard  by  which 
they  fhould  be  meafured. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  to  be  feen 
in  this  wide  world  than  a far  outfpread  Englifh  land- 
fcape.  There  mingle  together  in  the  lovelieft  harmony, 
the  upland  and  the  lowland,  the  wild  heath,  the  fertile 
lea,  the  anceftral  park  and  lordly  hall,  the  wild  hedge- 
row and  the  humble  cottage,  the  fhady  lane  and  the 
quiet  brook,  the  rulfic  bridge  and  the  homely  ftile. 
But  above  all,  as  giving  a finifhing  touch  to  the  pi&ure, 
(hoots  up  here  and  there,  like  a finger  pointing  heaven- 
wards, the  meek  white  village  fpire.  It  is  the  landmark 
of  faith,  the  beacon  of  hope,  and  the  cynofure  of 
Chriftian  charity.  And  here  it  is  that  the  true  friends  of 
the  poor  and  needy,  the  heavenly  teachers,  the  true  con- 
folers  of  the  lick,  the  finful,  and  the  affiliated,  are  to  be 
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found  ; it  is  here  that  the  clergy  are  to  be  weighed  and 
meafured,  it  is  here  that  they  are  tried  and  proved,  and  it 
is  here  that  they  are  often  not  found  wanting. 

In  the  retired  villages  of  our  land,  the  parfon  is  often 
the  only  refident  raifed  above  the  loweft  rank  of  fociety. 
In  fuch  a fituation  he  becomes  a fource  of  civilization 
and  refinement  to  thole  around  him.  His  fimple  and 
unpretending,  yet  more  polifhed  manners,  his  manfion 
with  its  modeft  ornaments,  his  garden  decked  and  tended 
taftefully,  often  by  his  own  hands,  impart  fome  relifh  for 
improvement  among  his  poorer  and  ruder  neighbours. 
But  farther,  he  is  near  them  to  afford  an  example  of 
economy  without  meannefs,  of  dignity  without  pride,  of 
juftice  tempered  with  mercy,  of  benevolence  without 
affumption,  and  of  piety  without  oftentation,  and  he  is  or 
fflould  be  ever  at  hand  to  inftrufit,  to  admonilh,  to  advife, 
to  relieve,  to  confole,  and  to  adminifter  to  his  flock.  He 
is  the  good  fhepherd  in  the  midfl:  of  a fold  of  filly,  way- 
ward, and  often  ftubborn  flieep,  who  frequently  require  a 
ftrong  arm  and  a clofely-turned  crook  to  keep  them 
from  going  aftray  in  the  wildernefs.  When  the  country 
parfon  performs  the  true  office  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  his 
purfe,  fcanty  as  it  often  is,  adminifters  to  their  temporal 
wants ; his  influence  arrefts  the  heavy  arm  or  foftens  the 
hard  heart  that  would  opprefs  them ; his  fuperior  know- 
ledge guides  them  through  difficulties  that  would  over- 
whelm them ; his  authority  compofes  their  little  feuds 
and  jealoufies ; his  words  of  fympathy  foothe  their 
afflictions ; his  vigilant  eye  marks  their  firfl;  deviations 
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from  refititude,  and  brings  back  the  wandering  finner  to 
his  God_,  the  outcaft  reprobate  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
our  adorable  Redeemer.  What  an  office ! how  high, 
how  dignified;  how  felicitous  ; how  does  it  ffiadow  forth; 
faintly  and  humbly  indeed;  the  character  of  our  heavenly 
Father;  and  of  our  divine  Lord  when  he  appeared  on 
earth  to  work  out  our  falvation  ! 

It  would  afford  a great  ftimulus  to  aftive  piety  could 
the  Chriftian  exertions  of  the  clergyman  be  faithfully 
recorded.  It  is  not  only  amid  the  beauties  of  the  fmiling 
landfcape;  the  fweet  quiet  nooks  and  rural  glades  of  our 
provinces  and  our  country  parifheS;  that  he  ffiines  fo 
fully;  in  the  dark  alley;  in  the  foetid  cellar;  in  the 
noifome  rookery;  the  crowded  court  of  clofe  pent-up 
cities  he  is  often  fublimely  aCtive.  Here  he  works 
daily;  nightly;  and  hourly;  often  with  the  fcantieft  recom- 
penfe;  fometimes  with  the  hardeft  ufage;  and  at  all  times 
in  the  midft  of  danger.  Yet  he  flags  not;  he  goes  on 
againft  oppofition;  againft  difficulty;  hopes  on  in  the 
midft  of  despair;  and  brings  heavenly  felicity  to  the  couch 
of  earthly  finners  — now  at  the  fick-bed;  now  at  the 
prifon  doors;  now  at  the  fchool-houfe;  now  in  fome 
fearful  den  of  infamy;  afitive;  energetic;  faithful;  and  un- 
tiring. Great  as  is  the  fteam-engine  in  the  mechanical 
world;  mighty  and  ftupendous  as  are  the  Indian  moun- 
tains; lifting  their  heads  above  the  clouds  in  the  natural 
world;  they  do  not  equal  this  moral  fublimity.  Faith  on 
the  wings  of  Love  is  the  higheft  of  all  earthly  spectacles. 

The  Englifti  Church  has  the  fineft  body  of  doCtrinal 
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divinity  upon  earth.  The  names  and  the  works  of 
Burnet,  Tillotfon,  Beveridge,  and  others,  hand  high  in 
the  literature  of  our  country,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chriftian  world;  but  this  is  often  equalled,  and  even  sur- 
pafled,  by  the  practical  divinity  of  the  men  we  have 
attempted  to  pourtray.  We  only  wifh  that  in  the  great 
field  of  human  philanthropy  we  had  a larger  number  of 
thefe  Chriftian  labourers ; there  is  ample  room  for  them 
in  every  diftridl  in  town  or  country,  and  the  time  is  not 
far  diftant  when  Chriftianity  will  be  taught  not  more  by 
tenets  of  faith  than  by  deeds  of  love.  Society  is  begin- 
ning to  underftand  what  is  due  to  our  heavenly  religion, 
what  is  due  to  morality,  and  what  is  due  to  the  clergy 
themfelves.  The  principal  labour  of  the  good  fhepherd 
is  not  to  fhear  the  flock,  but  to  lead  it  to  fertile  pafturage 
befide  the  pure  and  clear  waters  of  eternal  life ; and  in 
thefe  days  of  univerfal  ftruggle  in  the  highways  and  bye- 
ways  of  life,  in  the  fever  and  turmoil  of  exiftence,  and  in 
the  hard  felfifhnefs  that  prevails  on  every  fide  around  us, 
it  feems  meet  to  fet  forth  the  deeds  of  thofe  who  are 
angels  in  the  path  of  our  progress,  comforters  in  the  hour 
of  peril,  and  captains  to  lead  us  with  honour  through 
the  deadly  warfare  with  fin,  the  flefh,  and  the  devil.  May 
they  continue  to  increafe  and  multiply  around  us,  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  community,  is  our  daily  prayer ! 

Among  the  many  bright  examples  of  minifterial  zeal 
and  fidelity,  there  is  not  one  whofe  character  can  be  con- 
templated with  greater  delight  or  edification  than  that  of 
Bernard  Gilpin.  He  was  a Weftmoreland  man  of  15 1 7, 
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and  a Queen's  College  man  of  Oxford  in  1 537.  He  was 
of  the  faith  of  Rome,  was  a public  difputant  againft 
Hooper  the  reformer,  and  was  feleCted  to  oppofe  Peter 
Martyr  when  that  great  champion  of  Proteftantifm  was 
fent  by  Cranmer,  at  the  beginning  of  King  Edward's 
reign,  to  occupy  the  chair  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  But  by 
God's  providence  the  very  ftudies  and  refearches  which 
Gilpin  inftituted  for  the  purpofe  of  maintaining  his 
caufe  led  him  to  doubt  its  ftrength,  and  when  he  came 
to  the  conteft  he  acknowledged,  with  a candour  and 
fincerity  of  mind  peculiar  to  himfelf,  that  he  could  not 
fupport  his  argument ; and  he  then,  after  much  more 
deliberate  thinking,  gave  up  the  pernicious  faith  in 
which  he  had  been  reared,  daily  praifing  God  for  his 
great  and  joyful  deliverance.  He  thus  became  obnoxious 
to  the  Papal  party.  Thefe  men,  after  making  feveral  in- 
effectual attempts  to  ruin  him,  proceeded  at  laft  to  de- 
nounce him  before  the  tribunal  of  Bonner.  Gilpin  was 
not  infenfible  of  his  danger ; he  even  prepared,  according 
to  a praCtice  not  uncommon  in  that  age,  a garment  in 
which  he  might  go  decently  to  the  flake,  and  put  it  on 
every  day  till  he  was  apprehended.  He  on  his  way  to 
London  had  the  misfortune — which  he  called  the  good 
fortune — of  breaking  his  leg,  and  before  it  could  be  fet 
the  death  of  Queen  Mary  freed  the  perfecuted  Proteftants 
from  all  danger  or  reftraint. 

The  reputation  which  he  had  now  acquired  among 
reformers  procured  for  him,  on  the  accefiion  of  Elizabeth, 
the  offer  of  the  bifliopric  of  Carlifle ; but  the  mitre  had 
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no  attra&ions  for  him,  and  although  the  offer  was  twice 
preffed  it  hill  was  fteadily  and  peremptorily  refufed.  A 
fhort  time  afterwards  he  had  another  opportunity  of 
proving  how  little  he  was  ambitious  of  high  ftation,  by 
refilling  the  proffered  provoflfhip  of  Queen's  College  in 
Oxford. 

In  fa £t,  Houghton  was  to  Gilpin  what  dear  Hodnet, 
in  later  times,  became  to  Heber — it  was  the  ftation 
exaftly  adapted  to  his  difpofition  and  tafte,  and  where 
his  hiftory  becomes  extremely  interefting.  The  benefice 
was  valuable,  giving  him  a revenue  of  <^400  per  annum, 
a large  fum  in  thofe  days ; but  the  parilh  was  extenfive, 
embracing  not  lefs  than  fourteen  hamlets,  and  the  inha- 
bitants were  benighted  in  ignorance  and  fuperftition. 
Gilpin  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  wants  of  the  people;  he 
was  affiduous  in  preaching,  and  was  inftant,  in  feafon 
and  out  of  feafon,  in  bringing  before  them  the  faving 
truths  of  the  Gofpel.  He  inftrufted  in  private  as  well  as 
in  public,  condefcending  to  the  weak,  bearing  with  the 
paffionate,  and  confoling  the  afflifted.  He  interpofed 
his  authority  to  fettle  the  differences  with  his  parilhioners, 
and,  bleffed  by  Divine  Providence  with  ample  means,  he 
was  almoft  boundlefs  in  his  benefa&ions.  He  relieved 
the  wants  of  the  lick  and  poor,  and  both  for  his  own 
parilhioners  and  ftrangers  he  kept  open  table  every  Sun- 
day, from  Michaelmas  to  Eafter.  Even  their  beafts  had 
fuch  care  taken  of  them  that  it  was  humouroully  faid,  if 
a horfe  was  turned  loose  in  any  part  of  the  country,  it 
would  directly  make  its  way  to  the  redftory  of  Houghton. 
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The  decayed  houfes  in  his  benefice  he  repaired,  and  his 
own  refidence  was  worthy  of  admiration,  for  the  variety 
and  neatnefs  of  its  rooms,  and  for  the  accommodation  it 
afforded  to  the  poor  and  needy,  to  whom  he  gave  little 
entertainments.  At  the  fame  time,  in  difpenfing  his 
charities  he  was  always  careful  to  give  no  encourage- 
ment to  idlenefs  or  imprudence ; and,  with  a yet  higher 
view,  from  the  painful  conviftion  of  the  want  of  learned 
men  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  he  founded  at  his  own 
coft  a grammar  fchool — building  the  houfe,  allowing  a 
maintenance  for  the  matter  and  ufher,  and  boarding  at  a 
moderate  rate,  or  gratuitoufly,  where  need  required, 
twenty-four  youths,  who  received  at  his  hands  the  blefs- 
ings  of  a learned  and  pious  education.  At  the  Univerfity 
he  continued  to  entertain  ten  fcholars,  and  it  was  his 
practice,  if  he  met  with  a poor  boy  who  exhibited  any 
marks  of  fuperior  intellefif,  to  remove  him  at  once  into 
his  feminary,  and  to  charge  himfelf  with  his  maintenance 
and  inftru&ion. 

Such  was  Bernard  Gilpin  in  his  pariffi;  but  it  is  a 
remarkable  part  of  his  hiftory  that  to  thefe  labours  of  a 
parochial  minifter  he  added  thofe  of  a miffionary.  In 
that  age  the  limits  of  paftoral  charges  were  lefs  ftri&ly 
defined  than  at  prefent;  there  were  few  dogs  in  the 
manger  then — men  who  would  do  no  good  themfelves, 
nor  fuller  it  to  be  done  by  others.  The  want  of  a found 
and  well-educated  clergy  occafionally  procured  for 
divines  of  fuperior  attainments  a licence  to  preach  wher- 
ever they  might  judge  their  fervices  to  be  wanted.  Nor 
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was  there  any  part  of  England  more  in  need  of  fpiritual 
labours  than  the  mountainous  parts  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland.  This  region  was  then  quite  wild  and  un- 
civilized ; to  the  merchant  and  the  traveller  it  was  imper- 
vious, and  itsclofe  neighbourhood  to  the  hoftile  kingdom 
of  Scotland  kept  its  inhabitants  conftantly  in  arms,  and 
nourifhed  the  ferocious  and  predatory  habits  peculiarly 
characteriftic  of  the  borderer.  Moreover,  the  inacceffible 
character  of  the  country  had  prevented  the  introduction 
of  the  reformed  doctrines,  and,  with  their  chieftains,  the 
people  were  till  blinded  by  the  ancient  superftition. 

In  this  wild  tract  of  country  Redesdale  and  Tynedale 
were  confidered  to  be  pre-eminently  favage ; yet  this  was 
precifely  the  field  to  which  Gilpin,  availing  himfelf  of  his 
licence  to  preach  where  he  would,  directed  his  fteps.  For 
feveral  years  he  made  an  annual  progrefs  through  the 
parifhes  of  this  fequeftered  region,  felecting  for  his  vifits 
the  winter  feafon,  when  the  greateft  number  of  perfons 
were  likely  to  be  collected  together.  He  preached  among 
them  peace  and  good-will,  brotherly  love,  temperance, 
holinefs,  chaftity,  and  endeavoured,  not  without  perfonal 
rifk,  to  fubdue  their  barbarous  habits.  On  one  occafion 
two  parties  at  deadly  feud  with  each  other  came  armed 
into  the  church  where  Gilpin  was  officiating,  and  feemed 
about  to  proceed  to  actual  hoftilities,  when  the  preacher, 
having  obtained  from  them  a promife  to  forbear  while  he 
remained  in  the  pulpit,  proceeded  with  his  fermon,  and 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  time  in  reprobating  their  rude 
and  bloody  cuftoms,  pointing  out  to  them  the  peaceable 
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kingdom  of  the  Meffiah,  the  fublime  beauty  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  which  confifts  in  forgivenefs  of  injuries,  and 
then  the  Saviour’s  practice  of  love  and  gentlenefs  on 
earth,  with  fuch  effedl  that  he  produced  a reconciliation 
of  parties.  At  another  time  he  faw  a glove  fuspended 
over  the  altar  in  the  church,  in  token  of  a general  chal- 
lenge of  fome  perfon  defperately  enamoured  of  fighting. 
Finding  the  fexton  afraid  of  removing  the  glove,  he  took 
it  down  with  a long  ftaff,  and  put  it  in  his  breaft. 
When  the  people  were  aflembled,  he  went  into  the 
pulpit,  and,  before  he  had  concluded  his  fermon,  took 
occafion  to  rebuke  them  feverely  for  their  inhuman  prac- 
tice of  challenging  each  other  in  fuch  a fafhion.  “ I 
hear,”  faid  he,  “ that  one  of  you  hath  hanged  up  a 
glove,  even  in  this  facred  place,  threatening  to  fight  any 
one  who  taketh  it  down.  See,  I have  taken  it  down 
and  pulling  out  the  glove,  he  held  it  up  to  the  congre- 
gation, and  then  fhowed  them  how  inconfiftent  thefe 
favage  practices  were  with  the  profeffion  of  Chriftianity, 
ufing  fuch  perfuafions  to  mutual  love  as  he  thought  would 
moft  affedt  them.  It  could  not  be  fuppofed  that  fuch 
kindnefses,  accompanied  as  they  always  were  with  an  un- 
bounded benevolence,  could  fail  to  win  the  hearts  of 
thefe  uncultivated  people,  who  had  minds  fufficiently 
enlightened,  in  all  their  darknefs,  to  fee  the  labour  of 
love  he  was  performing  for  them,  the  felf-facrifices  he 
made,  and  the  untiring  exertions  of  his  body  and  mind 
for  their  benefit. 

Gilpin  was  revered  as  a faint,  and  looked  up  to  as  a 
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prophet.  With  advancing  years  he  began  to  feel  the 
infirmities  of  age,  and  he  received  a ferious  hurt  by  being 
beaten  down  by  an  infuriated  ox  in  the  market-place  of 
Durham.  As  his  end  approached  he  expreffed  to  his 
friends  and  parifhioners  the  confolation  that  he  derived 
from  his  faith  and  hope  in  Chrift,  and  at  length  he  fell 
afleep  in  the  Lord  in  great  peace,  in  the  year  1 583,  in 
the  fixty-fixth  year  of  his  age.  Carleton,  Bifhop  of  Chi- 
chefter,  his  biographer,  fays  of  him,  “ He  was  defirous  of 
imitating  his  heavenly  Mafter.  He  not  only  went  about 
doing  good,  but,  through  the  Spirit  of  God,  was  the 
means  of  good  in  others.  He  fought  the  fight  of  faith 
in  a heavenly  temper.  His  walk  was  one  of  humility 
and  meeknefs,  and  his  feet  were  (hod  with  the  gofpel  of 
peace;  and  being  full  of  faith,  of  a divine  hope  that  ever 
flood  like  a rainbow  above  him,  and  an  enlarged  and 
univerfal  charity,  he  was  at  laft  gathered  into  the  garner 
of  his  Lord  like  a ripe  fruit  in  its  due  feafon.” 

Modern  times  do  not  prefent  a more  ftriking  inftance 
of  the  good  paftor  than  Bifhop  Heber,  a man  moulded 
in  his  Saviour’s  image.  In  early  life  his  conduct  was  fo 
fpotlefs  as  to  obtain  for  him  the  name  of  the  “ Lamb,” 
yet  his  ftudies  were  purfued  with  fuch  paffionate  ardour, 
that  he  might  intellectually  have  been  called  the  “Lion.” 
In  him  the  lion  of  intellect  and  the  lamb  of  purity  and 
truth  fondled  together.  He  was  a poet,  too,  and  a rare 
one — his  foul  was  a fountain  of  it,  ever  flowing  clear, 
bright,  pure,  and  holy.  His  principal  poetical  work, 
while  a very  young  man,  was  his  “ Paleftine,”  which  he 
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was  called  upon  to  recite  at  the  theatre  of  his  college. 
None  will  ever  forget  his  appearance  on  that  occafion, 
fo  interefting  and  impreffive.  It  was  known  that  his 
aged  father  was  fomewhere  fitting  among  the  crowded 
audience  when  his  univerfally-admired  fon  afcended  the 
roftrum,  and  it  is  faid  that  the  fudden  thunder  of  ap- 
plaufe  which  then  arofe  fo  fhook  his  frame,  weak  and 
wafted  by  long  illnefs,  that  he  never  recovered  it,  and 
may  be  faid  to  have  died  of  a joy  deareft  to  a parent’s 
heart.  Heber  now  travelled,  and  in  the  year  1807  took 
orders,  and  obtained  the  living  of  Hod  net.  It  will  be 
readily  fuppofed  that  he  whofe  piety  was  fo  truly  apofto- 

lical  even  while  in  a fecular  ftation,  now  that  he  had  af- 
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fumed  the  habit  of  a Chriftian  minifter  became  doubly 
anxious  to  render  not  only  his  conduft,  but  the  very 
thoughts  of  his  mind,  pure  as  became  his  holy  calling. 
Among  preachers  of  the  Gofpel,  it  is  not  often  that  a 
man  fo  gifted  with  genius  as  Heber,  with  alfo  an  enlarged 
knowledge  of  mankind,  is  found  fo  pure,  fo  holy,  and 
fo  benevolent.  He  was  far  from  being  an  afcetic — the 
Spirit  of  God  (hone  through  him  as  through  a beautiful 
tranfparency.  Like  all  men  of  high  imaginative  powers 
who  have  never  fuffered  vice  to  brufh  away  the  down 
from  the  nobler  feelings,  he  had  a bold  faith  in  the  en- 
during nature  of  friendly  affefition,  and  was  of  a nature 
to  hope  all  things,  and  in  this  ftate  of  mind  and  heart  he 
fat  himfelf  down  to  difcharge  the  duties — dull  to  fome, 
but  full  of  life  and  brightness  to  him — of  his  parifh 
charge.  And  he  was  not  a parifh  prieft,  but  the  parifh 
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minifter — he,  like  his  Lord,  came  to  minifter,  not  to  be 
miniftered  unto.  He  was  his  parifhioners*  fpiritual  and 
earthly  guide — their  pallor,  their  friend,  their  counfellor, 
their  good  fhepherd,  par  excellence . Inftead  of  hiding 
his  face  from  the  poor,  he  fought  out  their  diftrefs,  and 
fympathifed  with  their  hardfhips  and  their  forrows,  and 
lent  helping  aid  without  diftin&ion  to  all ; and  he  made 
it  a rule  to  give  to  all  that  afked,  however  trifling  the 
fum,  and  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity.  He  could  not 
pafs  a crying  child  without  taking  it  in  his  arms  and 
trying  to  foothe  it;  while  to  the  fick  he  was  fo  tender 
and  affectionate  that  many  have  faid,  “ I fhould  almofl 
like  to  be  fick,  that  I might  fee  that  beloved  face  the 
oftener,  and  hear  that  fweet  voice  more  frequently.”  It 
feemed  almofl:  a pity  to  make  fuch  a man  a bifhop ; but 
a bifhop  he  was  made,  not  for  the  fake  of  its  worldly  pelf, 
nor  for  its  political  influence,  nor  for  the  fake  of  pleafing 
fome  lady  of  the  court,  as  was  then  the  cuftom  ; Heber 
was  made  a bifhop  thathis  enlarged,  liberal,  righteous,  and 
devout  fpirit  might  be  wafted  over  the  burning  fands  and 
benighted  minds  of  our  Indian  population.  It  was  a 
fad  thing  for  his  parifhioners,  and  they  were  deeply  fen- 
fible  of  their  lofs.  As  foon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was 
to  proceed  as  a miflionary,  he  received  from  every  quarter 
the  warmeft  teftimonies  of  affeCtion  and  efteem.  His 
own  parifhioners  were  foremoft  in  their  demonftrations. 
Rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  all  cluftered  round  him, 
full  of  joy  at  his  elevation  to  a poft  of  fuch  extended  ufe- 
fulnefs,  and  full  of  forrow  for  the  lofs  they  themfelves 
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would  fuftain  on  his  departure.  “ Amongft  his  laft  bufi- 
nefs,”  fays  Mrs.  Heber,  “ which  he  tranfafited  before  he 
left  Shropfhire,  was  his  fettling  a long-handing  account 
in  which  he  had  been  charged  as  a debtor  to  the  amount 
of  a hundred  pounds ; but  it  was  believed  by  thofe  who 
were  confidered  the  beh judges  of  the  circumhances  that 
he  was  not  bound,  either  in  law  or  equity,  to  pay  it.  As 
he  himfelf,  however,  did  not  feel  quite  certain  on  this 
point,  he  refolved  to  pay  the  money,  obferving  to  a friend 
who  endeavoured  to  dihuade  him, c How  can  I reafonably 
hope  for  a blefiing  on  my  undertaking,  or  how  can  I 
commence  fo  long  a voyage  with  a quiet  confcience,  if  I 
leave  the  fhadow  even  of  a committed  a£t  of  injuhice 
behind  V ” What  a (harp  rebuke  this  to  the  falfifica- 
tions  of  the  Epifcopal  Bench  with  regard  to  their  revenues 
and  the  Ecclefiahical  Commiffion! 

The  ways  of  Providence  are  pah  our  finding  out,  and 
it  was  not  permitted  to  this  good  man  to  make  India  his 
parifh.  He  was  called  to  enjoy  his  reward  at  an  early 
feafon — in  the  fpring  time,  as  it  were,  of  our  feelings, 
when  our  virtues  are  in  the  fulleft  of  blofTom ; but  he 
has  left  behind  him  a trail  of  glory  fuch  as  the  fun  leaves 
at  his  departure,  “ giving  tokens  of  a goodly  day  to- 
morrow.” 

Among  foreign  paftors  who  have  been  worthy  labourers 
in  the  Lord^s  vineyard,  the  name  of  Oberlin  hands  pre- 
eminent : well  might  M.  Stouber  exclaim,  “ Chrihian 
philanthropes,  whatever  may  be  your  belief,  to  whatever 
fe£t  you  may  belong,  if  you  acknowledge  your  Saviour, 
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if  you  worfhip  God  in  fpirit  and  in  truth,  come  and  con- 
template the  life  of  Oberlin — that  life  dedicated  to  piety 
and  charity,  to  the  ufeful  arts,  to  fcience,  and  to  the  no- 
bleft  patriotifm.” 

Of  the  early  life  of  this  good  man  it  is  not  neceflary  to 
fay  anything.  We  have  to  do  with  the  deeds  of  his 
mature  manhood,  with  that  period  of  his  life  when  grace 
had  fanfitified  the  heart  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  love 
among  his  brethren.  He  was  born  at  Stralbourg  in  1746, 
received  a good  education  in  his  native  city,  and  became 
domeftic  tutor  in  the  family  of  a furgeon,  who  initiated 
him  into  the  myfteries  of  the  healing  art — a matter  of  no 
fmall  importance  to  him  in  his  after  life.  But  his  heart 
was  in  the  miniftry.  He  accordingly  left  his  fituation, 
and  took  for  his  lodging  a little  apartment  up  three  pair 
of  flairs  in  an  obfcure  ftreet,  to  ftudy  for  the  Church. 
Here  he  made  rapid  progrefs,  and  foon  after  pafled  the 
neceflary  examination,  his  pure  and  holy  life  bearing 
teftimony  to  his  zeal.  At  this  time  a curacy  in  the  Ban 
de  la  Roche,  or  the  “ Steinthal,”  became  vacant.  This 
was  the  niche  that  Providence  had  ordained  him  to  fill ; 
how  he  filled  it  remains  to  be  told.  He  married  fliortly 
after,  and  found  in  his  wife  an  invaluable  afliftant  in  all 
his  labours  of  beneficence. 

The  Ban  de  la  Roche  forms  a part  of  a range  of  moun- 
tains known  as  the  Haut  Champ,  or  Champ  de  Feu, 
which  are  detached  by  a deep  valley  from  the  eaftern 
boundary  of  the  chain  of  the  Vofges.  Nature  had  not 
been  lavifli  of  her  gifts  to  this  ifolated  canton.  Its 
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German  name,  Steinthal,  which  fignifies  the  valley  of 
ftone,  is  expreffive  of  its  native  barrennefs.  Its  winter 
commences  in  September,  and  the  fnow  remains  undif- 
folved  till  the  following  May.  In  the  more  elevated 
parts  of  the  diftrift  the  people  fay  that  the  wife  can  carry 
home  in  her  apron  all  the  hay  which  her  hufband  has 
mown  in  a long  morning.  To  fill  up  the  meafure  of 
wretchednefs  for  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  canton,  it 
was  laid  wafte  during  the  thirty  years*  war,  and  again, 
after  a fhort  breathing  time,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Thus,  in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  the  nine  thou- 
fand  acres  of  which  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  confifled,  did 
not  afford  fubfiftence  to  a hundred  families. 

Confident  that  ftrength  would  be  afforded  if  rightly 
fought,  Oberlin  refolved,  when  he  entered  his  cure,  to 
employ  all  the  attainments  in  fcience,  philofophy,  and 
religion  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Stras- 
bourg to  the  improvement  of  his  parifh  and  the  benefit 
of  his  parifhioners.  He  began  his  meafures  for  civilizing 
the  people  as  one  who  rightly  perceived  that  by  bettering 
their  focial  condition,  he  fhould  promote  their  moral,  and 
thereby  prepare  a way  for  their  fpiritual  improvement. 
How  flow  has  the  world  been  to  learn  this  leffon,  how 
little  is  it  even  now  underftood,  our  country  villages  hill 
prove.  All  the  roads  belonging  to  the  Ban  de  la  Roche 
were  impaffable  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
the  only  mode  of  communication  from  the  greater  part 
of  the  parifh  with  the  neighbouring  towns  was  by  ftep- 
ping-flones  over  the  Bruche,  a ftream  which,  having  its 
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fources  in  thefe  mountains,  falls  into  the  dell  before  it 
reaches  Strafbourg.  It  was  thirty  feet  wide  at  this  croffing 
place,  but  in  winter  the  way  is  defcribed  in  Oberlin's 
life  to  have  been  along  its  bed.  Thofe  who  know  what 
mountain  ftreams  are  in  winter  may  fufpeft  fome  error 
in  the  compiler.  Being  thus  infulated,  as  it  were,  in 
their  own  valley,  the  inhabitants  had  no  vent  for  their 
produce  had  there  been  a furplus  to  dispofe  of.  They 
had  accuftomed  themfelves,  in  confequence,  to  be  con- 
tented with  a bare  and  wretched  fubfiflence ; they  had 
not  even  the  mod  neceffary  agricultural  implements  to 
aid  them  in  obtaining  this,  and  were  without  any  means 
of  procuring  them.  This  was  their  flate  when  Oberlin 
aflembled  them  together  and  propofed  to  open  a com- 
munication with  the  high  road  to  Strafbourg  by  blafting 
the  rocks,  conftru&ing  a folid  wall  to  fupport  a road 
about  a mile  and  a half  in  length  along  the  banks  of  the 
Bruche,  and  building  a bridge  acrofs  that  river  near 
Rothau.  He  told  them  that  by  making  a communica- 
tion between  their  village  and  Strafbourg,  it  would  bring 
them  civilization,  knowledge,  and  alfo  many  Chriftian 
advantages.  The  peafants  one  and  all  declared  that 
the  thing  was  impoffible,  and  every  one  excufed  himfeJf 
from  engaging  in  fuch  an  unreafonable  fcheme.  Many 
faid  he  was  mad  ; others  called  him  fool ; fome  faid  he 
knew  too  much,  while  others  declared  he  knew  too  little. 
Oberlin  exhorted  them,  reafoned  with  them,  appealed  to 
them  as  hufbands  and  fathers,  but  in  vain.  He  at  laft 
threw  a pick-axe  upon  his  fhoulders — a true  brother- 
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helper  was  he; — and  went  to  work  himfelf,  affifted  by  a 
trufty  fervant — brother  help  again.  He  foon  had  the 
fupport  of  fellow  labourers.  He  regarded  not  the  thorns 
by  which  his  hands  were  torn,  nor  the  loofe  ftones  which 
fell  from  the  rocks  and  bruifed  them ; his  heart  was  in 
the  work,  and  no  difficulty  could  flop  him.  He  devoted 
his  own  little  property  to  the  undertaking.  He  raifed 
fubfcriptions  among  his  old  friends ; tools  were  bought 
for  all  who  were  willing  to  ufe  them.  On  the  Sunday 
the  good  paftor  laboured  in  his  calling  as  a teacher  of 
facred  truths,  but  on  Monday  he  rofe  with  the  fun  to  his 
work  of  practical  benevolence,  and,  marching  at  the  head 
of  two  hundred  of  his  flock,  went  with  renewed  vigour  to 
his  conquefl  over  the  natural  obftacles  to  the  civilization 
of  the  diftrifit.  In  three  years  the  road  was  finiffied,  the 
bridge  built,  and  the  communication  with  Strafbourg 
eftablifhed.  The  ordinary  refults  of  intercourfe  between 
a poor  and  a wealthy,  a rude  and  an  intelligent  com- 
munity were  foon  felt.  The  people  of  the  Ban  de  la 
Roche  obtained  tools,  and  Oberlin  taught  their  young 
men  the  neceffity  of  learning  other  trades  befide  that 
of  cultivating  the  earth.  He  apprenticed  the  boys  to 
carpenters,  mafons,  glaziers,  blackfmiths,  and  Cartwrights 
at  Straflbourg.  In  a few  years  art  began  to  flouriffi. 
The  tools  were  kept  in  good  order,  wheel-carriages  be- 
came common,  and  the  wretched  cabins  were  converted 

/ 

into  fnug  cottages ; the  people  felt  the  value  of  thefe  great 
changes,  and  they  began  to  regard  their  paftor  with  un- 
bounded reverence. 
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Oberlin  did  not  forget  agriculture.  He  well  knew 
that  here  the  providence  of  God  was  unfailing.  He 
found  that  from  want  of  proper  attention  in  its  cultiva- 
tion, the  potato,  almoft  the  foie  dependence  of  this  rude 
population,  was  degenerating.  He  therefore  procurei 
new  feed  from  Holland,  and  inftru&ed  the  people  from 
Parmentier^s  ufeful  work  on  this  root.  He  had  acquired 
a thorough  knowledge  of  botany  during  his  refidence  at 
the  doftoPs  houfe,  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  make  his 
parifhioners  fully  underhand  the  principles  upon  which 
he  afted.  He  improved  the  growth  of  the  potato,  culti- 
vated other  efculents,  with  clover,  flax,  and  farfoin.  One 
of  his  favourite  maxims  was,  “ Gather  up  the  fragments, 
that  nothing  be  loft,”  and  Nature  was  never  more  care- 
ful in  her  obfervance  of  this  principle  than  was  Oberlin. 
He  was  a Mechi  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  a good  man 
like  him.  He  taught  his  people  not  only  to  colleCt  their 
manure,  but  to  manage  it  in  the  beft  manner;  to  convert 
leaves,  rufties,  mofs,  and  cones  from  the  pine  forefts  into 
a comfort,  and  he  paid  children  a certain  price  for  tearing 
up  old  woollen  rags  and  cutting  old  (hoes  into  pieces  for 
the  fame  purpofe.  Never  was  there  a more  practical 
utilitarian : nothing  efcaped  his  indefatigable  attention, 
and  nothing  was  beneath  it;  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  induced  his  people  to  profit  by  his  leflons  {hows  a 
degree  of  patient  prudence  which  is  feldom  found  con- 
nected with  fo  much  order  and  enthufiafm.  Ignorant 
people  are  never  more  obftinate  in  ignorance  than  when 
any  attempt  is  made  to  improve  thofe  practices  in  hus- 
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bandry  which  they  have  learned  from  their  fathers,  as 
“ down-eafters  ” can  teftify.  They  acknowledged  Ober- 
lin*s  genius  as  a road-maker  juft  as  we  do  Mechfts  as  a 
cutler ; but  they  could  not  believe  that  their  paftor,  who 
had  fpent  all  his  life  at  Strafbourg,  could  know  much 
about  fields  and  gardens,  or  manage  them  fo  well  as  them- 
felves.  Being  well  aware  of  this,  he  prepared  a practical 
leflon,  without  giving  them  any  caufe  to  fufpeCt  it  was 
intended  for  their  inftruCtion.  There  were  two  gardens 
belonging  to  the  parfonage,  each  crofted  by  a frequented 
foot-path.  One  of  thefe,  which  was  noted  for  the  fine- 
nefs  of  its  foil,  he  converted  into  a nurfery,  where,  having 
well  prepared  the  ground,  he  planted  flips  of  apple,  pear, 
cherry,  plum,  and  walnut  trees.  In  the  other,  he  dug 
trenches  four  and  five  feet  deep,  in  which  he  planted 
young  fruit  trees,  and  furrounded  them  with  fuch  foil  as 
he  confidered  beft  adapted  to  them.  In  this  work  that 
good  brother  helper,  his  favourite  intelligent  fervant  before 
mentioned,  who  had  been  his  aid-de-camp  in  road-mak- 
ing, was  his  foie  afliftant.  The  trees  flourifhed  in  the 
courfe  of  their  fure  growth.  The  people,  as  he  expeCted, 
could  not  help  obferving  this,  and  wondering  at  the  dif- 
ference between  the  ftate  of  their  paftor*  s garden  and 
their  own ; at  length  they  queftioned  him  as  to  his  work, 
how  it  was  that  fuch  fine  trees  had  been  made  to  grow 
in  fuch  unfavourable  foil.  Oberlin,  according  to  his 
fyftem  of  connecting  every  incident  with  religious  confi- 
derations,  firft  directed  their  thoughts  to  Him  “who 
caufeth  the  earth  to  bring  forth  her  bud,”  and  who 
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“ crowneth  the  year  with  His  goodnefs.”  He  then  re- 
minded them  that  all  the  benefits  of  nature  were  not 
gratuitoufly  beftowed  upon  man,  and  explained  to  them 
that  this  was  one  of  thofe  cafes  in  which,  according  to 
their  labour  fo  would  be  their  reward.  Thofe  who  wifhed 
to  follow  his  example — and  it  was  foon  generally  followed 
— were  fupplied  with  young  trees  from  his  nurfery; 
grafting  became  a favourite  employment  when  he  had 
inftruCted  them  in  it,  gardening  a favourite  recreation. 
The  very  face  of  the  country  underwent  a complete 
change,  for  the  cottages,  hitherto  for  the  mofi  part  bare 
and  defolate,  were  furrounded  by  neat  little  orchards  and 
gardens,  and  in  place  of  indigence  and  mifery  the  vil- 
lages and  their  inhabitants  gradually  affumed  an  air  of 
rural  happinefs. 

Having  thus  been  the  Vertumnus  and  Bacchus  of  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche,  he  next  became  its  Triptolemus.  He 
reprefented  to  the  farmers  that  they  might  obtain  a dou- 
ble advantage  by  hall-feeding  their  cattle,  and  converting 
their  leaft  productive  paflures  into  arable  land,  for  thus 
they  might  raife  grain  for  themfelves  inftead  of  purchas- 
ing it,  and  would  have  an  increafe  of  butter,  which  they 
might  fell  at  Strafbourg.  The  nature  of  the  country 
prefented  a ferious  objection  to  one  part  of  his  plan,  for 
there  was  much  work  for  the  pickaxe  before  the  plough 
could  be  employed,  and  in  many  places  rocks  had  to  be 
blafted  and  foil  carried  thither.  Except,  indeed,  in 
the  coft  of  labour,  little  elfe  was  facrificed  in  the  experi- 
ment, fome  of  the  grafs  lands  being  cultivated  to  little 
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purpofe.  Oberlin,  as  ufual,  put  in  pra&ice  what  he  ad- 
vifed.  The  plan  anfwered  his  higheft  expectations  and 
was  followed  with  good  fuecefs,  fo  that,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  miniftry,  he  formed  an  agricultural  fociety  in 
the  parifh  which  he  had  found  almoft  in  a favage  Hate, 
and  the  paftors  and  farmers  of  other  towns  joined  in  be- 
coming members. 

While  doing  all  this,  Oberlin  did  not  forget  education. 
He  well  knew,  as  every  philofophical  and  Chriftian  mind 
does,  that  the  mind  muft  aft  before  the  hand  ; that  if 
the  arm  extends  itfelf  it  muft  be  the  mind  that  wills  it. 
The  fchool-houfe  was  in  a ruinous  ftate.  Oberlin's  whole 
income  did  not  exceed  a thoufand  pounds,  but  if  ever  a 
man  was  “pafling  rich  with  forty  pounds  a-year  ” he  was 
fo.  “ Spend,  and  God  will  fend,”  was  his  maxim,  not  in 
the  recklefs  and  fenfelefs  ufe  of  the  faying,  but  in  the 
fpirit  of  one  who  believed  that  “ he  who  hath  pity  upon 
the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord.”  Before  he  began  to 
rebuild  his  fchool-houfe,  however,  he  engaged  that  no 
part  of  the  work  fhould  fall  on  the  parifh  funds.  He 
collefted  fome  money  from  a few  of  his  friends,  and 
dived  into  his  fmall  perfonal  favings.  The  expenfe 
never  troubled  him,  although  he  was  anfwerable  for 
every  farthing ; he  had  an  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
goodnefs  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  and  was  convinced, 
as  he  often  faid,  that  if  he  afked  for  anything  with  faith, 
and  it  was  really  right  that  the  thing  fhould  take  place, 
God  would  grant  it  to  him.  Too  much  of  fuch  faith  is 
better  than  too  little,  and  Oberlin  never  afted  upon  it  to 
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a dangerous  extent.  In  this  cafe,  as  in  that  of  the  roads, 
there  was  a prefent  and  tangible  good.  The  building 
was  completed,  and  in  the  courfe  of  a few  years  a fimilar 
one  was  eredled  in  each  of  the  other  four  villages,  the 
inhabitants  coming  voluntarily  forward  and  taking  the 
trouble  and  coft  upon  themfelves. 

As  Oberlin  had  obferved  with  concern  the  difadvan- 
tages  to  which  the  younger  children  were  fubjedted,  whilft 
their  elder  brothers  and  lifters  were  at  fchool  and  their 
parents  bufily  engaged  in  their  daily  avocations,  he  laid 
down  a plan  for  the  inftrudtion  of  infants.  It  was  here 
that  the  firft  infant- fchool  appeared.  Obfervation  and 
experience  had  convinced  him  that  even  from  the  very 
cradle  children  are  capable  of  being  taught  to  diftinguilh 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  of  being  trained  to  habits 
of  fubordination  and  induftry.  Inftrudtion  in  thefe 
fchools  was  mingled  with  amufement,  and,  whilft  enough 
of  difcipline  was  introduced  to  inftil  habits  of  fubjedtion, 
a degree  of  liberty  was  allowed  which  left  the  infant 
mind  full  power  of  expanfion,  and  which  has  been  fo  well 
carried  out  by  Wilderfpin  in  this  country. 

With  minds  trained  and  difciplined,  and  ftored  with 
ufeful  knowledge,  the  children  entered  the  other  fchools 
of  the  village,  in  which  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  geography,  hiftory,  and  agriculture,  were 
formally  taught.  Oberlin  carefully  fuperintended  the 
whole  proceedings,  and  referved  for  himfelf  almoft  ex- 
clufively  the  religious  inftrudtion.  Every  Sunday  the 
children  of  each  village  in  rotation  aflembled  at  the 
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church  to  fing  the  hymns  they  had  learned,  to  recite  the 
religious  leflons  they  had  committed  to  memory  during 
the  week,  and  to  receive  the  exhortations  or  admonitions 
of  their  common  father. 

Oberlin^s  firft  objedt  was  to  ground  young  people  well 
in  the  Chriftian  faith — thus  laying  his  foundation  on 
the  Rock  of  Ages — his  next  was  to  give  them  that  kind 
of  inftru&ion  which  might  render  them  beft  capable  of 
enjoying  a country  life.  They  were  taught  common 
things,  houfehold  matters,  and  it  was  part  of  their  fchool 
exercifes  to  extraft  from  the  beft  authors  fhort  eflays 
on  agriculture,  the  nature  and  compofition  of  foils,  the 
mode  of  culture  of  trees  and  plants,  grafting,  and  the  like, 
and  in  fummer  time  they  were  allowed  to  go  on  rambles 
among  the  mountains  for  botanical  fpecimens.  The 
Ban  de  la  Roche  is  fo  rich  in  plants  that  it  contains  about 
a feventh  part  of  the  whole  French  flora,  and  they  pur- 
fued  this  ftudy  with  the  more  delight  becaufe  they  formed 
botanical  gardens  of  their  own  in  little  fpots  of  ground 
which  their  parents  allotted  them  for  this  ufeful  and 
falutary  amufement.  They  were  taught  alfo  to  draw  the 
flowers  from  nature,  in  which  fome  fucceeded  remark- 
ably well,  and  fometimes  an  appropriate  text  of  Scripture 
was  written  on  the  drawing,  as,  “ Behold  the  lilies  of  the 
field, 39  to  fix  fcriptural  with  botanical  truth  on  the  mind. 
The  firft  fruit  of  the  trees  was  always  prefented  to  Oberlin 
to  be  diftributed  to  the  fick,  and  the  day  on  which  that 
offering  was  made  was  a feftival. 

During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  Ban  de  la  Roche 
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alone,  it  is  faid,  feemed  to  be  an  afylum  of  peace  in  the 
midft  of  war  and  carnage.  During  thefe  dreadful  times, 
when  every  kind  of  worfhip  was  interdicted,  and  when 
almoft  all  men  of  piety  and  learning  were  imprifoned, 
Oberlin  was  allowed  to  continue  his  work  of  benevolence 
and  inftruCtion  unmolefted,  owing,  perhaps,  to  that 
refpeCt  which  even  wickednefs  fometimes  involuntarily 
pays  to  eminent  virtue. 

The  population  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  increafed  under 
Oberlin^s  care  from  eighty  or  a hundred  families,  which 
he  found  there,  to  fome  three  thoufand  fouls,  and  with 
this  increafe  rofe  an  increafe  of  intelligence,  induftry, 
and  brotherly  love.  There  was  no  crime  in  the  diftriCt 
over  which  he  prefided,  and  but  little  vice  of  any  kind, 
and  perhaps  more  of  real  happinefs  exifted  in  this  than 
in  any  other  community.  Vice  he  attacked  with  love 
and  gentlenefs,  and  fubdued  it  by  firmnefs.  His  paftoral 
addrefles  were  thofe  of  a father  fpeaking  kindly  to  his 
children — the  perfection  of  preaching  : and  thus  he  lived 
to  enjoy  in  the  higheft  degree  the  love  and  veneration  of 
his  flock.  The  title  by  which  he  was  univerfally  called 
was  Cher  Papa.  After  the  death  of  Oberlin's  wife,  his 
children  were  left  to  the  care  of  a fervant,  Louifa 
Schefller  : this  good  young  woman  never  overftepped  the 
refpeCt  of  a fervant,  and  yet  devoted  herfelf  with  all  the 
affeCtion  of  a dutiful  child.  “ Do  not,  I entreat  you, 
give  me  any  more  wages,  for  as  you  treat  me  like  a 
child  in  every  other  refpeCt,  I earneftly  wifli  you  to  do  fo 
in  this  particular  alfo.  Little  is  needful  for  the  fupport 
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of  my  body.  My  fhoes,  and  ftockings,  and  fabots,  will 
coft  fomething,  but  when  I want  them  I can  afk  you  for 
them  as  a child  applies  to  its  father.” 

The  laft  twenty-fix  years  of  Oberlin’s  life,  from  1800 
till  his  death,  were  fpent  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  love  of 
his  parifhioners,  and  the  refpeft  of  friends  and  of  ftran- 
gers.  He  became  old,  but  he  never  became  idle.  He 
continued  to  work  while  it  is  called  “ to-day.”  He  had 
lefs  occafion  to  exert  himfelf  as  his  vigour  decayed,  for 
much  of  his  noble  work  had  been  done ; what  he  had 
planted  had  ripened  into  fruit.  His  word,  too,  had  the 
force  of  law,  for  his  character  forbade  oppofition;  his  gray 
hairs  were  not  merely  a crown  of  glory,  but  the  badge  of 
patriarchal  authority.  The  people  of  the  Ban  de  la 
Roche  had  for  eighty  years  been  in  difpute  with  the 
feigneurs  about  the  rights  of  foreft,  to  which  each  party 
laid  claim.  The  difpute  was  carried  on  fometimes  with 
furious  violence,  but  always  with  expenfive  litigation. 
Oberlin  prevailed  upon  the  contending  parties  to  come 
to  an  accommodation  which  fhould  at  the  fame  time 
have  a refpecSt  to  the  rights  of  the  owners  as  well  as  the 
fatisfaftion  of  their  own  claims.  He  convinced  them 
that  contention  was  the  ruin  of  communities,  as  of 
men,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Chriftians  to  live  in 
peace  one  with  another.  The  parties  adopted  his  ad- 
vice, both  on  religious  and  prudential  grounds,  and  the 
pen  with  which  the  deed  of  pacification  was  figned  was 
folemnly  prefented  to  him  by  the  mayor  of  the  canton. 
While  he  was  thus  promoting  the  things  that  made  for 
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peace,  he  faw  capital  coming  into  the  country,  and  the 
population  rapidly  increafing  in  numbers  and  in  com- 
fort. The  art  of  weaving  filk  ribbons  was  introduced  by 
M.  Legrand,  of  Bade,  a wealthy  and  philanthropic  manu- 
facturer, who  had  been  ftruck  with  the  induftry  and  the 
happinefs  of  the  people. 

For  his  exertions  and  devotion  to  the  noble  work  he  had 
undertaken,  Louis  XVIII.  awarded  Oberlin  the  Crofs  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  Agricultural  Society  voted 
him  a gold  medal.  When  the  vote  was  propofed,  the 
prefident  faid,  “ If  you  would  behold  an  inftance  of  what 
may  be  effected  in  any  country  for  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  and  the  interefts  of  humanity,  the  friends  of 
the  plough  and  human  happinefs  muft  afcend  the  Vofges 
mountain,  and  behold  the  Ban  de  la  Roche.”  His 
benevolent  exertions  were  thus  acknowledged  in  his  own 
country,  while  the  religious  principles  from  which  thofe 
exertions  proceeded,  and  by  which  they  were  fuffained, 
made  his  charafter  more  highly  as  well  as  more  juftly 
appreciated  among  thofe  philanthropes  of  our  country 
who  are  its  greateft  ornament. 

Very  many  anecdotes  have  been  related  illuftrative  of 
the  paternal  influence  which  Oberlin  exercifed  over  his 
flock,  as  well  as  his  readinefs  to  affift  thofe  who  differed 
from  him  in  his  religious  tenets.  A young  woman  of 
Schiomech,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  perfuafion,  had  mar- 
ried a Proteftant  of  Waldbach.  This  man  had  enemies 
— he  was,  comparatively  fpeaking,  rich,  and  his  fortune 
might  poflibly  have  fome  connexion  with  the  motive  of 
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their  animofity..  The  young  woman  became  the  mother 
of  a little  girl,  who  by  mutual  confent,  and  in  purfuance 
of  the  marriage  agreement,  was  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
religion  of  the  former,  and  baptized  by  the  clergyman  of 
the  village.  To  repair  thither,  it  was  neceflary  to  take 
the  road  over  the  mountains;  but,  at  the  moment  of 
their  fetting  off,  they  were  informed  that  the  enemies  of 
the  hulband  had  laid  a fcheme  to  waylay  him  at  a par- 
ticular turn  of  the  road,  to  compel  him,  by  their  menaces 
and  ill  treatment,  to  confent  to  their  unjuft  demands. 

The  young  people  could  not  very  well  be  delayed,  as  the 
prieft  had  been  informed  of  their  intended  journey,  and  yet 
they  were  afraid  to  undertake  it  owing  to  the  impending 
danger.  In  this  painful  dilemma,  they  went  to  confult 
Oberlin.  He,  after  exhorting  them  to  put  their  truft  in 
God,  moft  kindly  offered  to  accompany  them,  to  render 
his  aid  and  protection,  fhould  they  require  it.  On  arriv- 
ing at  a fpot  in  the  foreft  where  there  was  reafon  to  fear 
an  ambufcade,  Oberlin  knelt  down,  and,  extending  his 
hands  over  the  young  people,  exclaimed,  with  a loud 
voice,  “ Great  God,  thou  feeft  wickednefs  lying  in  wait 
and  confpiring  mifchief,  Thou  feeft  innocence  in  alarm — 
Almighty  God,  avert  the  danger,  or  give  thy  children 
ftrength  to  furmount  it” 

At  this  moment  feveral  men,  who  had  been  concealed 
behind  a thicket  of  beech  trees,  difcovered  themfelves 
and  rufhed  forward,  uttering  the  moft  threatening  excla- 
mations. Oberlin  took  the  little  infant  in  his  arms,  and 
advanced  towards  them  with  a calmnefs  which  did  not 
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conceal  his  indignation,  yet  ftill  left  hope  of  pardon  : 
“ Here,”  faid  he  to  them,  “ is  the  babe  which  has  done 
you  fo  much  injury,  which  difturbs  the  peace  of  your 
days.”  Difmayed  at  the  prefence  of  their  paftor,  whom 
they  little  expe&ed  to  meet  with  in  the  character  of  an 
efcort  to  perfons  going  to  perform  a Roman  Catholic 
ceremony,  and  finding,  from  the  few  words  that  he 
add  relied  to  them,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  their  bad 
defigns,  they  did  not  attempt  to  diffimulate,  but,  con- 
felling  their  crime,  begged  pardon  of  the  young  man 
and  offered  terms  of  reconciliation.  Thus  providentially 
refcued  from  the  danger  that  had  threatened  them,  the 
young  people  continued  their  way  to  Schermech,  while 
Oberlin  returned  to  Waldbach  with  the  men  whom  he 
had  thus  prevented  from  doing  evil.  When  they 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  village,  “ My  children,” 
faid  he,  as  he  left  them,  “ remember  the  day  on  the 
mountains,  if  you  wifh  that  I Ihould  forget  it.” 

Another  morning,  in  the  early  part  of  his  miniftry, 
as  Oberlin  was  at  work  in  his  ftudy,  he  heard  a great 
noife  in  the  village.  Rulhing  out,  he  perceived  a man, 
whom  almoft  the  whole  population  were  loading  with 
abufive  and  threatening  language.  “ A Jew  ! a Jew  !” 
refounded  on  all  fides,  as  the  good  paftor  forced  his  way 
through  the  crowd ; and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
could  procure  filence.  As  foon,  however,  as  he  could 
make  himfelf  heard,  he  rebuked  the  people  with  great 
warmth  for  having  proved  themfelves  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  Chriftians,  by  treating  the  unfortunate  ftranger 
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in  fuch  a cruel  manner.  He  added,  that  if  this  poor  man 
wanted  the  name  of  a Chriftian,  they  wanted  the  fpirit  of 
Chriftians.  The  fame  enlargement  of  mind  diftinguifhed 
Oberlin  on  all  occafions. 

But  at  laft  old  age  came  upon  this  good  man.  His 
ftrength  failed,  fo  that  he  no  longer  left  his  home ; but 
his  eye  was  not  dim,  and  his  body  was  not  bent,  neither 
were  his  fenfes  dulled.  At  length,  in  the  eighty-fixth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  feized  with  his  laft  illnefs,  arifing 
from  natural  decay.  But,  as  his  body  tended  down- 
wards, fo  his  foul  tended  upwards — as  the  eye  of  fenfe 
failed,  the  eye  of  faith  became  brighter.  On  the  fifth 
morning  after  his  attack  he  loft  his  fpeech,  but  he  was 
ftill  able  to  take  off  his  cap,  join  his  hands,  and  raife  his 
eyes  for  the  laft  time  towards  heaven,  his  countenance 
beaming  the  while  with  faith,  and  joy,  and  love.  He 
then  clofed  them  for  ever,  and  foon  after  departed  in 
peace. 

Now  comes  before  us  another  brother  helper,  fcarcely 
lefs  worthy  our  admiration — deftined  to  be  a faithful  dis- 
ciple of  our  Lord.  Felix  Neff,  the  fon  of  a widowed 
mother,  firft  faw  the  light  at  Geneva,  in  1799.  When  a 
child  he  was  a child  of  enthufiafm ; his  joy  was  to  ad- 
mire Nature  fpringing  from  her  everlafting  footftool  to 
the  throne  of  the  Moft  High,  and  breathing  forth,  with 
the  “ difficult  air  of  the  mountain  tops,”  holy  afpirations, 
hymns  and  praifes  to  his  Creator  and  Redeemer.  At 
fourteen  he  was  at  work  as  an  apprentice  to  a gardener ; 
at  fixteen  he  publilhed  a little  book  on  the  culture  of 
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trees ; at  feventeen  he  was  a private  in  the  military  fer- 
vice ; and  at  nineteen  was  a fergeant  of  artillery.  I11 
this  office  he  foon  fhowed  that  he  was  not  only  a foldier 
of  his  country,  but  a foldier  of  the  crofs,  and  his  Chrift- 
ian  efforts  with  his  comrades  were  fo  earned:  that  he  was 
advifed  to  prepare  himfelf  for  holy  orders ; fo  he  put  on 
his  fpiritual  armour,  and  officiated  for  two  years  in  the 
cantons  of  Neufchatel,  Berne,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
and  was  afterwards  paftor  of  Grenoble,  and  then  of  Mens, 
and  it  was  here  that  he  may  be  faid  to  have  commenced 
that  career  of  active  ufefulnefs  to  his  fellow  men  which 
has  immortalized  his  name.  He  collected  as  many 
young  perfons  as  he  could  together  for  religious  inftruc- 
tion  and  converfation,  whom  he  called  catechumens, 
and  thefe  numbered  feventy  or  eighty;  at  the  fame  time 
he  was  actively  abroad  from  day  to  day,  preaching  in 
every  direction  the  words  of  eternal  life.  Aflociating 
himfelf  with  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  finding  fome 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  regular  ordination,  owing  to 
fome  religious  fcruples  which  he  believed  in  the  higheft 
degree  eflential,  he  came  to  England,  and  received  ordi- 
nation for  his  fpiritual  work  in  the  Poultry  Chapel,  Lon- 
don. A very  few  weeks  after  this  the  fcene  of  his  future 
labours  was  fet  before  him.  All  his  enthufiafm  was  now 
called  into  afition  by  his  being  afked  to  officiate  in  a 
church  which  had  recently  been  conftru<5led  on  the  ruins 
of  that  which  was  deftroyed  at  the  revocation  of  the  Edifit 
of  Nantes.  It  was  at  La  Chalp,  a hamlet  of  Arvieux ; 
and  here  he  was  fhown  a new  cottage,  which  was  juft 
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finilhed,  for  the  reficlenee  of  the  expected  minifies  and 
four  leagues  further  to  the  eaft  he  found  himfelf  at  San 
Veran,  on  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Italy,  and  at  the 
foot  of  a fnowy  ridge  which  is  a boundary  line  between 
the  French  Alpine  valleys  and  thofe  of  Piedmont. 

Here,  amid  all  the  grandeur  and  terror  of  the  Alpine 
fcenery,  among  the  roaring  of  the  catarafts  or  the  dread- 
ful thunders  of  the  avalanche,  was  it  NefPs  privilege  to 
preach  Chrift  crucified,  and  to  herald  the  glad  tidings  of 
falvation  to  the  poor  benighted  mountaineers.  In  the 
valley  of  Freffiniere  there  are  two  Proteftant  churches, 
thofe  of  Violons  and  Dormitteufe ; and  in  the  commune 
of  Champfaur  there  is  a church  at  St.  Laurent.  Sixty 
miles  of  rugged  road  muft  be  traverfed  before  the  paftor, 
whofe  refidence  is  at  La  Chalp,  can  perform  his  duties 
at  Champfaur.  Thus  he  had  a journey  of  twelve  miles 
in  one  direftion,  and  fixty  in  another ; alfo  a diftance  of 
twenty  miles  towards  thefouth,  and  thirty-three  towards 
the  north,  where  his  fervices  were  required,  and  that 
over  the  ice  of  defolate  mountains,  or  through  the 
mazes  of  perilous  valleys,  among  fombre  and  frowning 
rocks,  tremendous  abyffes,  thick  mills,  and  clouds,  and 
cold. 

Such  was  the  fcene  Divine  Providence  marked  out  for 
Neff,  and  here,  unappalled  by  the  phyfical  difficulties  of 
the  country,  or  by  the  ignorance  and  benighted  ftate 
of  the  various  folds  of  which  he  was  the  common  paftor, 
did  Neff  enter  upon  his  charge.  He  eftablilhed  himfelf  at 
La  Chalp  on  the  16th  of  January,  1824,  and,  on  the 
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Monday  following,  we  find  him — a fecond  time  within 
four  days — encountering  the  fearful  pafs  of  the  Gail,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  looking  after  his  little 
flock  at  Vors,  twenty  miles  from  Arvieux.  He  remained 
at  Vors  on  Tuefday  and  part  of  the  Wednefday,  organ- 
izing little  aflociations  for  mutual  inftruftion  during  his 
ab fence.  On  Thurfday  and  Friday  in  the  fame  week,  at 
his  poft  again  at  Arvieux,  La  Chalp,  and  Brunichard, 
catechifing  the  children,  and  making  himfelf  acquainted 
with  the  people ; and  on  Saturday,  in  fpite  of  a fall  of 
fnow  and  a ftorm  of  wind  which  fwept  the  valley,  he 
directed  his  fteps  towards  San  Veran,  that  he  might  take 
the  earlieft  opportunity  of  adminiftering  the  public  Sun- 
day fervice  in  the  church,  which  was  fituate  in  the  fur- 
thermoft  weftern  boundary  of  the  parifli,  twelve  miles  from 
head-quarters. 

“The  fnow,”  fays  his  journal,  “was  from  feven  to 
eight  inches  thick,  and  the  wind,  which  blew  a hurricane, 
raifed  and  to  fled  it  about  in  clouds.  Not  a trace  could 
be  feen  of  the  paths,  and  I was  fix  hours  in  performing- 
twelve  miles;  but  I arrived  perfeftly  well.  The  next  day 
I preached  in  the  church,  catechifed  in  the  afternoon,  and 
aflembled  fome  willing  hearers  in  the  evening,  whom  I 
addrefled  on  the  one  thing  needful,  fo  that  I did  not  lofe 
a Angle  hour  during  my  flay  there.” 

The  date  of  thefe  obfervations  was  the  10th  of  February, 
fo  that  from  the  16th  of  January,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty- 
five  days,  this  indefatigable  fervant  of  God  had  made 
four  vifits  to  his  flocks  in  San  Veran,  and  difplayed  an 
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equal  {hare  of  anxiety  for  his  pariftiioners  whofe  refidences 
were  more  diftant,  and  this  among  difficulties  of  travel- 
ling which  would  have  appalled  the  ftouteft  heart ; but 
he  had  that  within  him  which  animated  and  warmed 
his  fpirit  as  he  penetrated  through  the  pathlefs  fnows  of 
the  defile,  and  crofled  the  now  gufty  fummit  that  lay  in 
his  way.  His  was  a work  of  love;  he  was  going  to 
preach  that  Word  of  which  the  anceftors  of  the  Dormit- 
teufians  had  been  the  depofitories  for  centuries,  when 
France  rejected  it,  and  to  trim  the  lamp  which  had  been 
left  alight  here  when  the  reft  of  the  land  was  in  the  grim 
darknefs  of  infidelity. 

Thefe  noble  exertions  were  not  confined  to  the  firft 
coming  of  the  paftor,  but  the  fame  zeal  was  difplayed  to 
the  laft.  We  find  him  not  only  preaching  and  perform- 
ing public  fervice  in  every  village  between  Dormitteufe 
and  the  frontier  Alps,  where  there  was  a church,  but 
gathering  the  young  people  about  him,  claffing  them 
and  inftruCting  them  in  the  firft  elements  of  Chriftianity, 
making  lifts  of  thofe  who  had  not  appeared  at  the  Lord^s 
Table,  and  preparing  them  for  that  folemn  ordinance, 
vifiting  them  from  houfe  to  houfe,  putting  families  in  a 
train  to  purfue  devotional  exercifes  for  themfelves,  in- 
fpiring  them  with  the  love  of  pious  converfation,  and 
reading  and  performing  all  thofe  little  offices  of  kind 
attention  and  paftoral  duty  which  have  the  fure  effect  of 
endearing  a parochial  clergyman  to  his  flock,  by  proving 
that  he  takes  an  affectionate  concern  in  all  that  interefts 
them.  This  earneftnefs  in  feeking  for  ChrilFs  fheep  that 
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were  difperfed  abroad  through  the  far-fcattered  hamlets 
of  his  burthenfome  charge,  and  in  ufing  both  public 
and  private  monitions  and  exhortations,  as  well  to  the 
fick  as  to  the  whole  within  his  cure,  was  difplayed  with 
unceafing  energy  through  the  tempeftuous  winter  feafon ; 
and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  hiftory  of  this  good 
young  man  is  but  a repetition — varied,  however,  by  inci- 
dents, of  his  great  anxiety  for  winning  fouls,  of  his  hair- 
breadth efcapes  among  the  mountains,  of  his  many  defo- 
late (but  not  lonely,  for  God  was  with  him)  hours  fpent 
in  foot  travelling  from  village  to  village,  to  the  height  of 
the  pinnacle,  to  the  depth  of  the  ravine,  to  feed  hungry 
fouls  with  the  bread  of  life,  to  extend  the  paternal  crook 
of  the  good  fhepherd,  and  to  venture  his  life  for  the  fheep. 

Neff,  like  Oberlin,  found  the  agricultural  fyftem  of  his 
parifhioners  bad  in  the  extreme,  and,  like  Oberlin,  he 
improved  it,  and  with  the  greateft  fuccefs,  making  the 
fields,  the  gardens,  and  the  orchards  to  fmile  around 
him.  He  often  affifted  them  with  the  fpade  or  the  pick, 
like  a common  labourer.  In  the  building  of  a new 
fchool-houfe  he  performed  the  mod  laborious  parts, 
placing  the  heavieft  ftones  on  his  own  fhoulders,  and 
toiling  up  the  fteep  acclivities  at  the  head  of  the  workers. 
He  was  indeed  the  good  fhepherd — not  taking  the  fleece 
but  exhaufting  his  own  ftrength,  and  wearing  himfelf  out 
for  the  good  of  his  flock ; but  it  was  here,  in  the  hour  of 
victory  and  triumph,  that  this  apoftle  of  the  Alps  may  be 
faid  to  have  facrificed  his  life.  The  long-continued  ex- 
citement and  anxiety,  the  oft- repeated  journeys  on  foot  in 
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all  weathers,  the  fharpnefs  of  the  external  air,  the  fuflfo- 
cating  heat  of  fmall  rooms,  the  irregular  and  coarse 
quality  of  his  meals,  brought  on  a weaknefs  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal ; but  Neff 
would  not  relax,  although  his  pains  were  fometimes  ex- 
cruciating. At  laft,  however,  nature  was  exhaufted  ; he 
preached  a farewell  fermon  at  Vors,  looking  more  like  a 
ghoft  than  a man,  and  took  leave  of  his  people  at  the 
facrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper.  He  was  recommended 
to  his  “ native  air  •”  that,  however,  failed  to  reftore  him. 
His  fouPs  native  air  was  in  heaven,  and  he  rofe  to  it  on 
the  pinions  of  faith  and  love.  A narrator  of  his  dying 
hour  relates  that  he  never  heard  a murmur  from  his  lips, 
and  in  that  awful  period,  when  the  heavinefs  of  death  was 
upon  him,  he  appeared  more  animated  than  ever.  The 
power  of  faith  was  fo  vifible  in  his  countenance  that  he 
imparted  frefh  faith  to  thofe  who  wept  around  him.  His 
foul  feemed  hovering  on  his  lips  and  panting  for  eternity. 
His  laft  words  were,  “ Come,  Jefus,  come  quickly  \” 
and  foon  after  he  was  in  heaven.  Over  his  refting-place 
are  fome  beautiful  verfes  of  that  Word  which  shall  never 
pafs  away.  Great  were  his  exertions,  great  his  perfe- 
verance,  great  his  love,  great  his  faith,  and  great  his 
reward. 

It  is  a curious  fa£t  that  in  the  coldeft  and  moft  inhos- 
pitable regions  men  have  the  warmeft  hearts ; and  it  is 
another  faft,  equally  curious,  that  the  northern  parts  of 
the  earth  have  ever  been  more  prablically  Chriftian  than 
thofe  of  the  fouth.  Here  the  human  bofom  feems  to  ex- 
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pand,  like  the  Chriftmas  rofe,  into  the  bloffoms  of  charity 
and  focial  affeftion;  houfehold  deeds  of  love,  and  a£tive 
benevolence  abroad,  take  the  place  of  the  favage  bull- 
fight, the  tawdry  proceflion,  or  the  magnificence  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  clergy,  as  we  journey 
northwards,  removed  from  the  temptations  of  riches,  and 
fecure  from  the  hardfhips  of  poverty,  are  a race  to  be 
admired,  from  their  fimplicity,  induftry,  and  paftoral 
excellence.  The  life  of  a parifh  prieft  in  Sweden  is  a 
particularly  happy  one,  as  it  abounds  in  fo  many  inftances 
of  fatherly  affe&ion  and  brotherly  love  that  are  worth 
recording. 

During  a fomewhat  lengthened  fojourn  in  Sweden, 
ample  opportunities  were  afforded  of  making  the  fubjoined 
(ketch  of  the  Swedifh  paftor’s  life.  At  Chriftmas  time, 
the  Swedifh  paftor  rifes  in  cheerfulnefs  about  half-paft 
fix  in  the  morning,  and  till  half-paft  nine  he  burns  his 
lamp,  fays  his  prayers,  and  meditates ; then  he  breakfafts 
off  a little  milk,  bread  and  cheefe,  or  a fmall  portion  of 
fifh,  and  afterwards  goes  his  rounds.  The  ftars  are  ftill 
fhining,  and  the  unclouded  moon  is  not  yet  gone  down — 
it  is  a ftarry  forenoon.  He  then  walks  forth,  with  all  the 
cherub  eyes  of  heaven  gazing  upon  him,  and  we  fee  him 
going  from  ftreet  to  ftreet,  or  amid  the  bye- ways  of  little 
offsets  to  the  town  or  village  in  which  he  refides,  and  here 
he  gently  taps  at  the  doors  of  the  cottages ; at  one  he 
inquires  after  the  poor  fellow  who  broke  his  leg  a few 
days  before  at  the  fluice-houfe ; at  another  he  afcertains 
the  progrefs  of  the  little  child  whofe  clothes  caught  fire, 
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and  who  is  lying  in  a dangerous  ftate.  Then  he  winds 
his  way  up  fome  ruftic  fteps,  and  knocks  at  the  door  of 
a cottage  not  quite  fo  humble  as  the  former : this  he  en- 
ters, and  talks  comfortably  and  prays  with  a young  woman 
dying  of  confumption.  He  next  vifits  the  poor  woman 
who  has  been  confined  of  twins,  and  then  he  goes  to  the 
milkman's  to  inquire  after  his  cows,  and  whether  his 
ftock  has  multiplied  to  replenifh  the  earth.  After  this 
we  hear  the  found  of  the  fmall  tongued  bell  of  the  little 
church,  and  we  fee  the  people  collecting  together,  fome 
with  lanterns — all  in  fnow-lhoes,  for  the  fnow  is  deep 
upon  the  ground — and  others  with  fmall  candles,  in  paper 
guards.  Then  they  gather  around  the  paftor,  and  he, 
like  a fhepherd  at  the  head  of  his  flock,  walks  calmly 
forward,  fome  of  the  children,  perhaps,  finging  the 
Chriftmas  hymns.  Arrived  at  the  church,  his  congre- 
gation are  quietly  feated,  he  performs  the  devotional  part 
of  the  fervice  in  a voice  fweet  and  gentle,  and  when  he 
goes  into  his  pulpit  to  preach,  he  declares  to  his  people 
the  plain  truth,  word  for  word,  as  it  ftands  in  the  Gofpel. 
He  has  no  flouriflies  of  rhetoric,  no  tedioufnefs  of  illus- 
tration, no  divifions  or  fub-divifions,  feCtions  or  para- 
graphs, no  tricks  of  eloquence,  no  theatrical  aCtion  to 
arreft  attention  or  to  divert  his  hearers.  He  never  knew 
of  fuch  things,  and  therefore  he  cannot  practise  them  ; 
but  he  has  this,  which  is  of  more  value  than  anything 
befide — namely,  a fincere  defire  to  fpeakthe  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jefus,  and  to  fet  forth  his  Lord  and  Mafter's  million  upon 
earth  in  the  plain  ideas  and  fimple  language  of  the 
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Gofpel.  He  tells  them  that  to  do  to  others  as  they 
would  be  done  unto  is  the  firft  pra&ical  law  of  religion ; 
that,  as  Chrift  went  about  doing  good,  it  is  our  duty  to 
imitate  him ; that,  as  he  was  full  of  love  and  pity,  fo  ought 
his  followers  to  be ; and  then  he  fets  forth  from  the  New 
Teftament  the  doings  of  his  Lord  and  Mafter  upon 
earth,  his  difintereftednefs,  his  faithful nefs,  his  mercy  to 
penitent  finners,  and  he  calls  them  to  believe  in  his 
words,  to  love  him,  and  to  truft  in  his  atoning  facrifice 
upon  the  crofs  for  the  falvation  of  their  fouls.  This  he 
does  foberly,  quietly,  and  without  affectation  of  any 
kind,  and  when  he  concludes  it  is  delightful  to  fee  the 
members  of  his  church  embrace,  and  perhaps  kifs  each 
other,  and  fay  all  forts  of  kind  things  in  the  true  fpirit  of 
Chriftian  unity. 

Juft  as  he  and  his  flock  are  iffuing  from  the  church, 
the  bright  Chriftmas  fun  fhines  above  the  horizon  and 
(hoots  his  beams  upon  their  faces.  The  old  men,  who 
are  numerous  in  Sweden,  are  all  tinged  with  the  colours 
of  youth  by  the  rofy  morning  luftre,  and  the  minifter,  as 
he  looks  away  from  them  to  mother  earth  lying  in  the 
deep  of  winter,  and  to  the  churchyard,  where  the 
flowers  and  the  men  are  all  in  their  graves,  might  ex- 
claim with  the  Danifh  poet — “ Upon  the  dead  mother, 
in  peace  and  utter  gloom,  are  repofing  the  dead  children. 
After  a time  up  rifes  the  everlafting  fun,  and  the  mother 
ftarts  up  at  the  fummons  of  the  early  dawn  with  a re- 
furre&ion  of  her  ancient  bloom,  and  her  children — yes, 
but  they  muft  wait  awhile.” 
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The  afternoon  he  fpends  as  delightfully.  He  mufters 
his  little  flock  in  the  clear  bright  funfhine,  among  the 
fparkle  of  the  fnow  and  the  glitter  of  the  ice  gems. 
They  are  his  nofegay  of  flowers,  his  little  walking  garden, 
and  in  them  lie  his  hopes,  his  fears,  and  his  affe&ions ; 
they  are  his  chief  joy,  and  he  looks  upon  them  with  the 
tender  eye  of  one  who  loves  them  dearly.  Again  he 
•meets  them  at  the  houfe  of  God,  again  he  prays 
for  them  and  with  them ; and  many  of  them  bring 
him  now  their  little  Chriftmas  offerings,  little  nofe- 
gays  of  regard,  the  produce  of  their  indoor  labour  or  the 
hoardings  of  fummer  days.  And  now  he  preaches  again 
of  the  “ babe  born  in  a liable,”  and  of  the  heavenly  holl 
rejoicing,  and  of  the  wife  men’s  offerings,  and  of  the 
poverty,  and  forrow,  and  lowly  eftate  of  the  Saviour  of 
men.  He  direfts  their  thoughts — as  the  gloom  begins  to 
prevail,  and  the  rude  lights  are  fet  upon  the  little 
fanfituary,  and  the  evening  ftar  appears — to  the  ftar  of 
Bethlehem,  which  is  to  lead  us  to  the  glories  of  a better 
world.  And  then  he  fpeaks  of  the  joy  of  this,  and  how 
innocence,  hofpitality,  and  rejoicing,  fhould  refemble 
the  blifs  which  is  in  heaven.  Again  he  prays  for  them 
and  with  them,  and  blefles  them,  and  they  return  home- 
wards with  the  Chriftmas  lights  in  their  hands  and 
lanterns.  In  the  evening  he  again  meets  them  in  the 
hallowed  fane,  which  is  again  illuminated  by  the  ruftic 
worlhippers,  and  now  he  breaks  bread  with  his  children, 
and  fpeaks  of  the  great  facrifice  of  redeeming  love.  The 
fymbolic  cup  is  paffed  to  all — the  fpe£tacle  is  fublime, 
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and  the  day  clofes  in  a blifsful  peace  that  cannot  be 
described. 

But  now,  after  the  lapfe  of  half  a year,  Nature  having 
gradually  refumed  her  beauty  and  the  fun  his  power, 
Sweden  glows  in  all  the  fervour  of  a more  fouthern  clime. 
Great  has  been  the  aftivity  of  vegetation ; the  corn-fields 
are  waving  in  the  glory  of  a golden  galaxy.  The  flowers 
are  profufe,  and  the  orchards  abundant.  The  fmell  of 
bloflfoms  and  of  fruit  pervades  the  air  like  incenfe.  The 
paftor  looks  upon  it  as  incenfe  offered  up  to  God,  the 
Creator  and  Preferver.  It  is  the  longeft  day,  carrying  a 
rich  freight  in  its  bofom,  and  leading  by  the  hand  the 
early  dawn,  blufhing  with  rofy  light  and  melodious  with 
the  carolling  of  larks  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Before  two  an  elegant  party  arrives,  in  gay  clothing,  at 
the  parfonage  houfe,  for  they  are  bound  on  a little  ex- 
curfion  of  pleafure  in  company  with  the  prieft.  At  two 
o’clock  they  are  in  motion,  at  which  time  all  the  flowers 
are  glittering  and  the  forefts  gleaming  with  the  mighty 
light. 

The  warm  fun  threatens  them  with  no  ftorm  nor 
thunder  fhowers,  for  both  are  rare  in  Sweden.  The 
paftor  is  not  robed  in  fombre  black,  for  with  him  religion 
is  not  a thing  of  gloom  but  of  glory,  not  of  forrow  but 
of  joy,  and  he  wears  his  fhort  jacket  with  a broad  fcarf, 
his  fhort  cloak  above  that,  his  round  hat  with  floating 
plumes,  and  {hoes  tied  with  bright  ribbons.  He  rather 
refembles  a gay  denizen  of  the  fmiling  fouth  than  a man 
of  the  furly  north,  more  efpecially  when  he  and  his  com- 
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pany  are  feen  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  innocent  plea- 
fure,  each  trying  to  add  to  the  happinefs  of  all. 

That  the  longeft  day  in  the  year — bearing  fuch  a 
cornucopia  of  funfliine,  of  cloudlefs  ether,  of  bloffoms 
and  feed,  and  of  multitudes  of  gladfome  infe£ts,  and 
glittering  tenants  of  the  fparkling  brooks — fhould  pafs 
away  more  rapidly  than  the  fhorteft  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine.  So,  having  had  their  fill  of  pleafure,  fanfitified 
by  the  prefence  of  piety  and  worth,  as  early  as  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening  the  party  breaks  up.  The  fun  is 
now  ffiining  more  gently  over  the  half-clofed  fleepy 
flowers;  about  nine  he  has  mitigated  his  rays,  and  is 
beheld  bathing  naked,  as  it  were,  in  the  blue  depths  of 
heaven.  About  ten — at  which  time  the  company  re- 
aflemble  at  the  parfonage — the  paftoris  deeply  moved,  for 
throughout  the  hamlet,  though  the  tepid  fun,  now  funk 
to  the  horizon,  is  ftill  {bedding  a foftened  glow  upon  the 
cottages  and  the  window-panes,  everything  repofes  in 
profoundeft  filence  and  deep  ; the  birds  are  at  reft  in  the 
golden  fummits  of  the  woods,  and  at  laft  the  folitary  fun 
himfelf  fets,  like  a moon,  in  the  univerfal  quiet  of 
Nature. 

Then  calls  he  his  friends  and  neighbours  around  him,  as 
the  mother-bird  calls  her  chicks  to  neftle,  and  then  arifes, 
foft  and  fweet,  amid  the  folemn  ftillnefs,  the  “ Evening 
Hymn.”  It  is  indeed  touching  to  fee  every  eye  uplifted 
towards  the  bright  blue  of  the  firmament — ftill  radiant 
with  beauty — and  to  hear  the  fweet  chaunt,  that  mingles 
itfelf  with  the  fmall  voices  of  the  trembling  leaves.  Then 
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comes  the  bleffing — the  embracings  and  the  love-kifles 
at  parting,  which  are  often  lengthened  out  amid  the  fweet 
breathings  of  the  night  violets  and  gilliflowers.  Coolnefs 
comes  at  laft,  and  a few  ftars ; the  good  prieft  fays  fare- 
well again  and  again,  gives  round  again  the  parting  cup, 
and  again  his  holy  bleffing.  At  laft  in  the  north,  as  from 
the  golden  pole,  arifes  the  dawn,  and  at  the  gentle  rifing 
of  the  fun,  and  not  till  then,  the  happy  feftival  is  diffolved  : 
with  the  morning  dews  the  party  at  laft  feparate  to  take 
a ftiort  repofe,  and  then  to  meet  the  bufy  day  again  with 
renewed  vigour  and  cheerfulnefs,  and  with  fond  remem- 
brances of  the  day  that  is  paft. 

This  is  a pleafing  pidture,  and  one  that  could  hardly  be 
realized  in  England.  Our  country  is  not  one  in  which 
the  parifh  prieft  can  be  fo  much  of  the  true  ftiepherd. 
The  tithe  queftion  has  a great  influence  in  feparating  the 
fheep  from  the  ffiepherd,  for  the  occupiers  of  the  land 
can  never  be  made  to  underftand  that  land  tithe-free  is 
of  a higher  rent,  and  that,  confequently,  the  clergymans 
income  comes  out  of  the  landlord^  pocket,  and  not  out 
of  theirs;  they  will  perfift  in  contending  that  if  they 
could  get  rid  of  tithes,  they  would  put  their  value  into 
their  own  pockets.  It  is  a fad  miftake,  as  it  prevents 
that  friendly  intercourfe  between  the  minifter  and  his 
parifliioners  which  ought  to  exift.  There  is  alfo  another 
reafon,  arifing  from  the  “ diftindt  cafte,”  which  our 
clergymen  are  fo  anxious  to  fuftain,  which  prevents  their 
feeling  the  fympathy  they  ought  with  their  pariflftoners, 
and  withholds  them  from  that  fociability  fo  eflential  to 
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peace  and  unity.  Neverthelefs,  in  fome  diftri£ls  there 
are  men  to  be  found  who  fo  zealoufly,  fo  difcreetly,  and 
fo  kindly  perform  their  minifterial  fun£tions,  as  to  enfure 
both  love  and  veneration  from  their  flocks.  Sometimes 
this  is  obtained  by  the  rare  union  of  commanding  intel- 
lect pulpit  eloquence,  humility,  and  Chriftian  fympathy 
— at  others,  by  the  quiet  unobtrufive  walk  of  genuine 
piety  and  goodnefs.  In  my  own  diftrift — which  is  one 
where  Chriftianity  is  in  its  leading-ftrings — we  have  two 
clergymen,  who  are  models  in  their  way  of  what  country 
clergymen  fhould  be,  although  they  hold  oppofite  views 
with  regard  to  certain  controverted  points  of  Chriftian 
do&rine.  One  is  what  is  ufually  denominated  a “ High 
Church,”  the  other  is  what  is  called  a “ Low  Church” 
man.  The  High  Church  minifter  has  rebuilt  the  interior 
of  his  church  at  his  own  expenfe,  reftored  an  old  pifcina, 
found  in  the  walls,  put  up  a crofs  in  the  gable  end  of  the 
chancel,  decorated  the  eaft  window  with  ftained  glafs, 
and  has  prayers  at  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  labourers  before  they  go  to  work.  The 
other  clergyman  unites  himfelf  in  labours  of  love  with 
the  Diflenters,  fubfcribes  to  their  fchools,  allows  the  Me- 
thodifts  the  ufe  of  his  own  coach-houfe  to  preach  in, 
preaches  in  the  open  air  himfelf  during  the  fummer,  often 
uniting  in  this  fervice  with  fome  miflionaries,  or  travel- 
ling preachers.  Both  are  earned:  in  doing  good  in  their 
feveral  ways.  One  invites  his  pariftiioners  to  a game  of 
cricket,  gets  up  a gala  of  old  Englifli  fports  and  paftimes, 
feafts  the  old  men  and  women  at  the  refilory,  and,  having 
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originally  pafled  through  hofpital  pra&ice  before  he  en- 
tered the  Church,  takes  upon  himfelf  the  medical  man- 
agement of  the  poor,  only  calling  in  a regular  practitioner 
in  difficult  cafes.  The  other,  in  a perhaps  more  em- 
phatic fpirit  of  piety,  has  prayer-meetings  at  his  houfe 
three  times  a week,  tea  and  working  parties,  Bible  and 
tract  meetings.  Both  are  fedulous  in  their  vifits  to  the 
poor;  both  are  humane  and  charitable,  and  defirous  of 
improving  the  focial  as  well  as  fpiritual  ftate  of  their  fe- 
veral  flocks.  I only  adduce  thefe  remarks  to  fhow  the 
difficulty  that  exifts  in  our  own  country  with  regard  to 
the  fpiritual  management  of  a pariffi,  and  to  urge  upon 
the  contending  parties  in  our  Church  mutual  love  and 
forbearance,  and  the  putting  of  charitable  conftructions 
upon  each  others  principles  and  practice;  for  a houfe 
divided  againft  itfelf  cannot  fland,  as  our  Lord  has  em- 
phatically declared. 

In  the  town-hall  of  Marfeilles  is  a large  and  noble 
picture,  in  which  M.  de  Belfunce,  biffiop  of  that  city,  is 
reprefented  in  his  episcopal  habit,  attended  by  his 
almoners,  giving  his  benediction  to  the  dead  and  dying 
that  are  at  his  feet.  It  was  at  the  great  plague  which 
raged  in  that  city  in  the  year  1720  that  this  good  prelate 
fo  greatly  diftinguifhed  himfelf.  The  plague  fet  in  with 
fuch  fearful  virulence  that  the  rich,  powerful,  and  in- 
fluential fled  from  the  place  with  the  utmoft  precipita- 
tion. Whole  ftreets  were  deferted,  and  the  dead  lay 
unburied  in  aim  oft  every  houfe.  But  while  all  thofe  fled 
whofe  prefence  and  wealth  might  have  powerfully  tended 
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to  alleviate  thofe  fuffering  from  the  difeafe,  the  paftor, 
faithful  to  his  flock,  remained,  with  his  attendants,  to 
exercife  the  rites  of  charity.  He  called  together  the 
various  brotherhoods  and  fifterhoods  of  mercy,  organized 
them  into  bands,  procured  neceflaries,  and  fent  them  forth 
in  the  midft  of  the  dead  and  dying,  while  he  himfelf 
went  about  from  ftreet  to  ftreet  exhorting,  directing,  and 
blefling.  One  of  the  moft  touching  pictures  of  human 
mifery  and  of  human  fuccour  is  to  be  found  in  a letter 
which  the  good  man  wrote  to  the  Bifhop  of  Soiflbns 
on  September  20,  1720:  “ Never, ” he  fays,  “was  deno- 
tation greater,  or  was  there  anything  like  this.  Here  we 
have  had  many  cruel  plagues,  but  none  was  ever  more 
cruel ; to  be  fick  and  dead  was  almoft  the  fame  thing. 
What  a melancholy  fpefitacle  we  have  on  all  fides  ! We 
go  into  the  ftreets,  full  of  dead  bodies  half  rotten,  through 
which  we  pafs  to  come  to  a dying  body  to  incite  him  to 
a£ts  of  contrition,  and  to  do  him  good.  For  about  forty 
days  together  the  blefled  Sacrament  was  carried  every- 
where, to  all  the  fick,  and  the  extreme  u nation  was  given 
to  them  with  a zeal  of  which  we  have  few  examples,  and 
thofe  who  were  only  {lightly  tainted  we  refcued  from  this 
dire  contagion,  and  by  care  and  the  blefling  of  God 
faved  them  from  perifliing ! But,  alas  ! our  work  was 
very  grievous,  for  the  churches  being  infefted  with  the 
dead  left  in  them  for  want  of  burial,  we  were  obliged  to 
perform  the  fervices  of  religion  where  we  could.  The 
two  communities  of  the  faithful  brothers  are  all  dead 
but  one  old  man  of  feventy-two  years,  who  ftill  goes 
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about  night  and  day  to  vifit  the  poor  in  their  houfes  of 
death,  the  hofpitals,  and  the  corners  of  the  ftreets,  in 
which  the  dead  and  the  dying  are  continually  piled.  My 
fecretary  and  another  lie  fick,  fo  that  they  have  obliged 
me  to  quit  my  palace  and  retire  to  a poor  man's  houfe, 
who  is  as  kind  to  me  as  a brother.  We  are  deftitute  of 
all  fuccour;  we  have  no  meat,  and  whatfoever  I could 
do  going  about  the  town,  I could  not  meet  with  any  one 
who  would  undertake  to  diftribute  broth  to  the  poor  who 
were  in  want,  but  fome  few  old  women  who  remained 
faithful  with  us  to  the  laft  and  diftributed  the  tender 
mercies  of  God  at  our  requeft,  we  affifting  them  and 
they  affifting  us,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  love  of 
man  only.  Thank  God,  that  all  are  not  utterly  heartlefs 
among  us,  but  that  fome  few  remain  to  teftify  their  faith 
by  their  noble  labours  of  love  ! We  truft  humbly  that 
God  will  eafe  us  ere  long  of  our  fad  trials,  and  give  us 
ftrength  and  help  to  endure  all  for  His  fake  and  for  the 
love  of  Chrift  our  Saviour,  who  will  come  to  us  in  His 
due  time  and  heal  our  fick  and  raife,  as  it  were,  from 
the  dead  thofe  that  believe  in  Him." 

All  the  other  miferies  of  mankind  have  no  parallel 
to  the  calamities  of  plague.  Relatives  feel  for  the 
wounded  and  dying  in  battle,  but  the  forrows  of  the 
battle-field  are  furpafled  by  the  ravages  of  peftilence. 
Conceive  in  the  fame  houfe,  the  beholder,  the  fickening, 
and  dying — to  help  is  death,  to  refufe  affiftance  is  in- 
human. It  is  like  the  fhipwrecked  mariner  trying 
to  fave  his  drowning  companions,  and  finking  with 
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them  into  the  fame  oblivious  grave.  In  1813,  fuch 
was  the  violence  with  which  the  plague  raged  at  Malta, 
fuch  the  certain  deftruCtion  which  attended  the  flighted: 
contact  with  the  infe&ed,  that  at  laft  every  better  feeling 
of  the  heart  was  extinguifhed  in  a defire  of  felf-preferva- 
tion,  and  nobody  could  be  procured  to  perform  the  me- 
lancholy offices  which  make  up  the  funeral  train  of  fick- 
nefs  and  of  death.  In  this  woful  emergency  a benevo- 
lent prelate  of  the  Greek  Church,  by  the  power  of  fpiritual 
admonition  alone,  called  together  a band  of  daring  and 
ferocious  Greeks,  who  inhabited  the  outfkirts  of  the  city, 
and  conferred  upon  them  the  title  of  fuccourers  of  the 
fick.  After  his  religious  exhortations  to  them,  by  the 
force  of  religion  alone  they  one  and  all  volunteered  their 
fervices,  while  French  and  Italian  prifoners  of  war  joined 
them  with  the  greatefl  willingnefs.  Their  fervices  were 
of  the  higheft  value,  and  they  were  remarkably  fuccefs- 
ful  in  flaying  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe.  They  clothed 
themfelves  in  oil-fkin  dreffes  and  mafks,  and  went  about 
from  houfe  to  houfe,  feparating  the  dying  from  the  dead, 
and  refcuing  thofe  who  were  not  fatally  attacked,  at  the 
fame  time  digging  graves  and  burying  the  dead,  or  tak- 
ing them  out  to  fea  and  configning  the  rotting  bodies  to 
the  deep,  while  they  fumigated  the  houfes,  white- wafhed 
the  flreets,  cleanfed  the  fewers,  and  did  every  filthy  and 
dangerous  work  with  an  alacrity  and  cheerfulnefs  truly 
wonderful.  Providence  feems  to  have  taken  thefe  chil- 
dren of  mercy  under  its  peculiar  protection,  for  fcarcely 
any  of  them  fell  victims  to  the  cruel  difeafe.  Mr.  Murdo 
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Young,  in  his  poem  of  “Antonia/*  in  a note  mentions 
that  he  faw  fome  of  them,  when  duty  led  them  near  the 
prifons  where  they  had  left  fome  of  their  lefs  enterprifing 
companions  confined,  climb  up  the  chimney-tops  of  the 
infefited  houfes,  and  being 

Free  from  plague,  in  danger’s  dread  employ. 

Wore  to  their  friends  an  open  air  of  joy. 

Myfterious  indeed  are  the  ways  of  Providence.  The 
beneficial  operations  of  nature  are  carried  on  in  the 
midft  of  ftorms  and  convulfions,  earthquakes  and  pefti- 
lential  plagues.  Every  year  gives  its  tens  of  thoufands 
to  the  briny  deep.  Every  year  brings  forth  what  is  called 
a terrible  vifitation  of  Divine  Providence  upon  mankind. 
Whirlwinds  and  tornadoes  fpeed  over  fmiling  diftri&s, 
and  all  is  defolation,  or  fome  fearful  peftilence  depopulates 
a whole  country.  It  is  not  the  province  of  man  to  in- 
quire why  thefe  things  are  permitted,  but  it  is  his  pro- 
vince to  obferve  how  the  moft  terrible  vifitations  which 
can  fall  upon  man  may  turn  to  his  fpiritual,  and  even 
temporal  advantage.  The  truly  religious  mind  fees  good 
in  everything.  The  truly  religious  man  in  the  midft  of 
mifery  finds  the  broadeft  fcope  for  high  and  heroic  a&ion. 
To  him,  the  greater  the  ruin  and  defolation  the  greater 
the  love  and  the  charity;  the  more  of  phyfical  evil  the 
more  of  phyfical  good ; and  thus  it  is  that  the  fevereft 
calamities  have  brought  forth  the  nobleft  of  minds  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father,  and  of  the  religion  of  his  Son 
Jefus  Chrift. 

The  Great  Plague  of  London,  in  1 666,  and  the  cholera 
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of  1833,  did  not  pafs  without  a great  many  inftances  of 
felf-facrifice  and  brotherly  devotion.  Among  the  many 
that  occurred  connected  with  the  former  peftilence — that 
which  depopulated  the  village  of  Eyam,  in  Derbyfhire — 
ought  efpecially  to  be  noticed,  the  devotion  of  a “ good 
fhepherd,  ready  to  give  his  life  for  the  fheep.”  Eyam  is 
one  of  the  moll  healthful  and  pleafant  of  Derbyfhire 
villages,  and  is  fituated  about  twelve  miles  to  the  weftward 
of  Sheffield.  It  is  furrounded  on  every  fide  by  bleak  and 
barren  mountains,  and  is  not  very  much  in  the  way  of 
pleafure-feekers.  There  are  a few  perfons,  however,  who 
come  to  the  place  to  view  its  antique  crofs,  the  tomb  of 
Mr.  MompefTon,  or  the  romantic  dell  in  which  {lands 
the  fingular  rock  called  Caklett  Church. 

In  the  plague  time  of  1666,  Eyam  was  a thriving  little 
community,  noted  for  its  health  and  happinefs*  It  pos- 
felfed  one  of  the  greateft  of  all  earthly  bleffings  to  a village 
— a kind,  fond,  and  confiderate  pallor.  His  fpirit  beamed 
throughout  the  place.  The  cottages  exhibited  the  cha- 
racter and  temper  of  their  inmates — they  were  clean,  neat, 
and  cheerful ; each  had  a garden,  and  fome  a little  field, 
or  paddock,  and  trees  here  and  there  of  luxuriant  growth 
added  beauty  to  the  little  landfcape,  while,  to  crown  all, 
an  antique  church,  fhowing  its  grey  tower  among  the 
foliage,  pointed  heavenwards,  and  fpoke  of  a life  to  come. 
Even  at  the  prefent  day,  the  fpirit  of  this  good  pallor  has 
not  departed  from  the  place,  for  the  morals  of  its  inhabi- 
tants are  as  yet  comparatively  uncontaminated,  and  retain 
much  of  their  primitive  fimplicity. 
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Well,  it  was  in  1 666  that  this  place,  one  of  the  mod 
remarkable  for  health  and  happinefs,  as  well  as  for  the 
longevity  of  its  inhabitants,  fell  under  that  terrible 
fcourge  the  plague,  which  here  committed  the  moil  fear- 
ful devaluations,  but  which,  by  the  prudence,  energy,  and 
devotednefs  of  the  paftor  and  his  wife,  was  flayed.  The 
manner  in  which  the  peftilence  was  communicated  to 
this  remote  village  {hows  the  virulence  of  its  nature,  and 
the  caution  that  ought  to  have  been  ufed  to  prevent  the 
fpread  of  the  contagion.  A box  of  clothes  was,  during 
the  affliction  of  London,  fent  to  a tailor  of  Eyam,  who 
no  fooner  opened  it  than  he  fell  ill ; all  his  family  foon 
{hared  the  fame  fate,  and  every  perfon,  except  one,  died. 
Thefe  were  the  firft  victims.  The  difeafe  fpread  with 
aftonifhing  rapidity,  entering  almoft  every  houfe,  and 
carrying  off  a part  of  almoft  every  family.  The  fame 
cottage,  in  many  inftances,  contained  both  the  dying  and 
the  dead.  Short  indeed  was  the  fpace  between  health 
and  ficknefs,  and  immediate  the  tranfition  from  the  death- 
bed to  the  tomb.  Whenever  fymptoms  of  the  plague 
appeared,  fo  hopelefs  was  the  recovery,  that  the  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  affliCled  patient  was  watched  for  with  anxious 
folicitude,  that  fo  much  of  the  difeafe  might  be  buried, 
and  its  influence  deftroyed.  In  the  churchyard,  in  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and  in  the  fields  bordering  the  village, 
graves  were  dug  ready  to  receive  the  dying  fufferers. 
The  funerals  were  haftily  performed,  the  cuftomary  rites 
were  fufpended,  and  the  place  itfelf  prefented  an  afpeCt 
of  woe  and  defolation  truly  appalling. 
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Mr.  Mompeflon,  who  then  held  the  living  of  Eyam, 
was  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  his  wife  about  a 
year  younger : they  had  two  children,  a fon  and  a 
daughter,  both  very  young.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  peftilence,  Mrs.  Mompeflon,  with  her  babes  in  her 
arms,  earneftly  folicited  her  hufband  to  fly  with  her  and 
them  from  the  devoted  fpot.  Her  entreaties  were  in 
vain — he  had  determined  never  to  defer t his  flock . In 
his  turn  he  became  the  fuppliant,  and  befought  his  wife 
to  retire  from  Eyam  with  the  children,  till  the  vilitation 
had  pafled  over.  She  would  not  abandon  her  hufband. 
They  finally  refolved  to  abide  together  the  danger  of  the 
difpenfation,  but  to  fend  their  infants  to  a place  of 
apparently  greater  fafety.  Their  family  difpofed  of,  they 
found  themfelves  at  greater  liberty  to  attend  to  their 
afflicted  parifhioners,  and  this  devoted  pair  became  the 
miniftering  angels  of  the  village.  Friends  and  relatives 
might  abandon  the  plague-marked  victims,  but  the  paftor 
and  his  wife  never  forfook  a patient,  or  hefitated  to 
enter  an  infeCted  dwelling.  The  dying  were  comforted, 
and  the  living  were  counfelled  as  to  the  befl:  manner  of 
preventing  the  fpread  of  the  dreadful  contagion;  and 
fuch  was  the  unbounded  influence  of  this  good  man, 
that  his  parifhioners  regarded  his  directions  almofl:  as 
the  behefts  of  Heaven,  and  gave  themfelves  up  entirely  to 
his  guidance. 

Confidering  that  this  frightful  fcourge  was  ifolated  in 
this  mountain  traCt,  the  good  fhepherd  thought  that  if 
he  could  cut  off  all  communication  w ith  the  furrounding 
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country,  there  was  a probability  that  it  would  then  in  a 
little  time  die  away;  he  therefore  prevailed  upon  his 
flock  to  remain  at  home,  and  aflifted  by  the  Earl  of 
Devonfhire,  who  alfo  remained  at  Chatfworth,  his 
princely  feat,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  or  feven  miles  from 
Eyam,  he  drew  an  imaginary  cordon  round  the  village, 
beyond  which  egrefs  or  regrefs  was  not  allowed.  In 
this  boundary,  at  various  places,  ftations  were  appointed 
for  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns  to  bring  the  neceflaries 
of  fubfiftence,  leaving  them  upon  a ftone  without  any 
perfon  being  near,  and  returning  for  the  value,  which 
was  found  depofited  in  the  fame  place  in  a trough  of 
clean  fpring  water.  Some  of  thefe  troughs  are  ftill  re- 
maining, and  are  pointed  out  to  ftrangers  by  the  older 
inhabitants  of  Eyam. 

To  prevent  as  much  as  poflible  the  effe&s  of  contagion, 
Mr.  Mompeflon  clofed  the  church,  and  retiring  to  Cuck- 
lett  dale,  a dell  at  a little  diftance  from  the  town,  bounded 
on  one  fide  by  craggy  rocks,  and  on  the  other  overhung 
by  trees  as  planted  by  the  hands  of  Nature,  he  placed 
himfelf  in  a natural  arch  at  a great  height  from  the  level, 
and  thence,  as  from  a pulpit,  addrefled  his  congregation, 
and  performed  the  accuftomed  fervice.  The  narrow, 
gloomy  dell,  the  babbling  ftream  that  ran  along  its 
bottom,  the  overhanging  tors,  the  perforated  rock,  the 
graceful  trees,  and  its  complete  freedom  from  every  in- 
teri  option,  render  this  place  even  at  the  prefent  day, 
one  of  the  moft  fafcinating  of  confined  landfcapes ; but 
when  we  contemplate  in  imagination  the  aflembled 
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villagers  feated  on  the  riling  ground  on  one  fide  the 
brook,  at  a diftance  from  one  another,  as  if  each  feared 
contagion  from  his  neighbour,  but  all  anxioufly  intent 
on  catching  every  word  of  the  preacher  on  the  rock, 
and  bending  in  folemn  prayer  before  that  Being  who 
can  alone  afford  protection,  we  feel  ourfelves  carried 
back  to  the  fcene,  and  are  efpecially  loft  in  admiration 
of  the  good  and  holy  man  who  could  thus  direct  to 
one  great  end  the  deep  forrows  and  afflictions  of  our 
nature. 

For  feven  months  did  this  good  paftor  wTatch  over  the 
interefts  of  Eyam,  for  fo  long  did  the  peftilence  continue 
its  ravages.  He  retained  his  health  during  the  whole 
period.  Mrs.  Mompeflon,  as  a precaution,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  have  an  incifion  made  in  his  leg,  which,  by  being 
kept  open,  might  in  cafe  of  infection  carry  off  the  com- 
plaint. She  faw  one  day  on  examination  that  her 
precaution  had  been  ufeful,  and  that  from  the  appearance 
of  the  wound  her  huflband  had  efcaped  the  danger ; but 
the  plague  had  entered  their  dwelling,  and  this  devoted 
wife,  while  rejoicing  at  her  hufband^s  fafety,  herfelf  fell  a 
victim  to  its  fury.  She  was  buried  in  the  chancel,  where 
her  tombftone  yet  remains,  and  her  memory  is  held  in 
veneration  even  to  this  remote  period  among  the  villagers 
of  Eyam. 

Mr.  Mompeflon  had  the  pleafure  at  laft  of  feeing  the 
extinction  of  the  difeafe  in  the  village  of  which  he  was 
the  paftor,  for  by  his  meafures  its  contagion  was  con- 
fined and  totally  deftroyed,  as  Eyam  appears  to  have 
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been  the  laft  place  vifited  by  this  dreadful  calamity.  His 
conduct  procured  him  the  approbation  of  all,  and  he  had 
foon  after  beftowed  upon  him  the  reftory  of  Eakring,  in 
Nottingham  (hire,  was  made  a prebendary  of  York  and 
South  wall,  and  had  an  offer  of  the  Deanery  of  Lincoln, 
which  he  declined  in  favour  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Fuller. 
He  died  at  Eakring  on  the  7th  of  March,  1708,  in  the 
feventieth  year  of  his  age,  where  a brafs  plate  records  his 
memory. 

So  great  was  the  mortality  during  this  vifitation,  that 
graves  were  dug  and  cemeteries  formed  on  the  hills  on 
every  fide  of  the  town.  Thefe  burying-places  are  now 
aim  oft  entirely  deftroyed.  One  yet  remains,  to  the 
eaftward  of  Eyam,  known  by  the  name  of  “ Riley  grave- 
ftones,”  but  not  as  it  originally  appeared.  One  family 
alone  feems  to  have  been  buried  there,  and  the  dates  of 
their  death  are  a powerful  record  of  the  ftrength  of  the 
peftilence  in  this  remote  fituation.  “ I know  not,”  fays 
the  author  of  “ Peak  Scenery,”  “ that  I ever  felt  more 
ferioufly  and  folemnly  imprefted  than  on  my  vifit  to  this 
place.  The  dreadful  power  of  that  difeafe  which,  while 
it  prevailed  in  London,  appalled  the  whole  empire, 
and  in  the  following  year  unpeopled  the  village  of 
Eyam,  is  here  ftrikingly  exemplified.  Six  headftones  and 
one  tabular  monumental  ftone  yet  remain  to  tell  the 
total  extinftion  of  a whole  family  of  eight  perfons,  with 
the  exception  of  one  boy,  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  eight 
days.  What  a fad  and  mournful  memorial  of  domeftic 
calamity ! On  the  four  fides  of  the  tomb,  which 
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contains  the  afties  of  the  father  of  this  unhappy  family, 
are  the  following  words  : — 

‘ Horam  nefcitis  orate  vigilate/  ” 

The  vifit  to  the  fpot  is  ftill  interefting,  although  great 
changes  have  come  upon  the  place  fince  thofe  days 
of  devotion  and  defolation.  Some  few  years  ago, 
fome  fkeletons  were  difcovered  beneath  the  flooring 
of  a barn,  evidently  placed  there  as  a matter  of  con- 
venience, without  coffins  or  any  other  perceptible 
covering. 

In  the  churchyard  ftands  a beautiful  ancient  crofs ; of 
its  early  hiftory  and  original  intention  nothing  is  now 
known  beyond  a vague  tradition  of  its  having  been 
found  on  one  of  the  neighbouring  hills.  It  is  at  prefent 
in  a very  dilapidated  ftate,  about  two  feet  of  the  top  of 
the  fhaft  are  wanting.  Within  the  memory  of  man  this 
fragmental  remnant  was  known  to  have  been  thrown 
careleflly  about  the  churchyard  as  a ftone  of  no  value, 
until  it  was  broken  up  by  fome  rude  hand,  and  knocked 
to  pieces  for  domeftic  purpofes.  Still,  in  its  prefent  ble- 
miflied  ftate,  it  is  a relic  of  ineftimable  value,  of  which  the 
parifliioners  of  Eyam  may  well  be  proud — the  more  fo  as 
its  exiftence,  in  its  prefent  fituation,  is  aflociated  with  one 
of  the  deareft  friends  of  humanity,  the  benevolent  Howard, 
who,  in  the  year  before  he  laft  left  England,  vifited  Eyam 
to  examine  the  records  of  the  plague.  He  found  it 
proftrate  in  the  churchyard,  and  nearly  overgrown  with 
docks  and  thiftles.  At  his  fuggeftion  the  top  part  of  the 
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crofs  was  placed  on  its  imperfect  {haft,  and  thus  it  re- 
mains. 

Fenelon,  bifhop  of  Cambray,  was  a noble  inftance  of 
the  faithful  pallor.  By  mixing  with  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions, by  affociating  with  the  unfortunate  and  for- 
rowful,  by  affilling  the  weak,  and  by  that  union  of  mild- 
nefs,  of  energy,  and  of  benevolence,  which  adapts  itfelf 
to  every  character  and  every  lituation,  he  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  the  moral  and  phyfical  ills  which  affe&ed 
human  nature.  Often,  difguifed,  would  he  vifit  the  wine- 
(hop,  and  the  tavern,  the  reforts  of  the  vicious,  the  frivo- 
lous, and  the  vain,  for  the  purpofe  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  thofe  moral  difeafes  which  are  the  object  of  the 
pallor's  care.  Here  it  was  that  he  faw  with  his  own  eyes 
the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  and  heard  with  his 
own  ears  thofe  expreffions  of  the  wicked  which  tell  of 
the  Hate  of  the  inner  man.  Here,  alfo,  he  faw,  in  the 
midlt  of  blight,  darknefs,  confulion,  riot,  degradation, 
and  infamy,  thofe  fcintillations  of  God  which  told  him 
that  He  had  not  utterly  forfaken  his  people,  and  which 
infpired  him  with  hope  in  the  difficult  talk  of  converfion. 
It  was  alfo  by  this  good  biffiop's  habitual  and  immediate 
communication  with  all  daffies  of  fociety,  that  he  obtained 
the  melancholy  convidion  of  the  miferies  which  afflid 
the  greater  part  of  mankind ; and  to  the  profound  im- 
preffion  of  this  truth  through  his  whole  life,  we  mull 
afcribe  that  tender  fympathy  and  commifleration  for  the 
unfortunate  which  he  manifells  in  all  his  writings,  and 
which  he  difplayed  more  powerfully  in  all  his  adions. 
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In  the  courfe  of  his  walks  he  would  often  join  the 
peafants,  fit  down  with  them  on  the  grafs,  talk  with  them, 
and  confole  them.  He  vifited  them  in  their  cottages, 
feated  himfelf  at  table  with  them,  and  partook  of  their 
meals.  By  fuch  kindnefs  and  attention  he  won  their 
hearts,  and  gained  accefs  to  their  minds.  They  loved  him 
as  a father  and  friend,  and  were  delighted  to  liften  to  his 
inftru&ions,  and  to  fubmit  to  his  guidance.  Long  after 
his  death  the  old  people,  who  had  the  happinefs  of  feeing 
him  on  thefe  occafions,  spoke  of  him  with  moft  tender 
reverence.  “ There,”  they  would  fay,  “ is  the  chair  on 
which  our  good  archbifhop  ufed  to  fit  in  the  midft  of  us ; 
we  fhall  fee  him  no  more;”  and  then  their  tears  would 
flow. 

The  diocefe  of  Cambray  was  often  the  feat  of  war,  and 
experienced  the  cruel  ravages  of  retreating  and  conquering 
armies.  But  an  extraordinary  refpecSt  was  paid  to  Fenelon 
by  the  invaders  of  France.  The  Englifh,  the  Germans,  and 
the  Dutch,  tried  to  outrival  the  inhabitants  of  Cambray 
in  their  veneration  for  the  archbiftiop.  All  diftin£tions  of 
religionandfe£t,  and  all  feelings  of  hatred  and  jealoufv,  that 
divided  the  nations,  feemed  to  difappear  in  the  prefence 
of  Fenelon.  Military  efcorts  were  offered  him  for  his 
perfonal  fecurity,  but  thefe  he  declined,  and  traverfed  the 
countries  devaluated  by  war  to  vifit  his  flock,  trufting  to 
the  proteftion  of  God.  In  thefe  vifits  his  way  was 
marked  by  alms  and  benefaftions.  While  he  was 
among  the  people,  they  feemed  to  enjoy  peace  in  the 
midft  of  war. 
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He  brought  together  into  his  place  the  wretched  in- 
habitants of  the  country  whom  the  war  had  driven  from 
their  homes,  and  took  care  of  them,  and  fed  them  at  his 
table.  Seeing  one  day  that  one  of  thefe  peafants  ate 
nothing,  he  afked  him  the  reafon  of  his  abftinence. 
“ Alas  ! my  lord,”  faid  the  poor  man,  “ in  making  my 
efcape  from  my  cottage  I had  not  time  to  bring  off  my 
cow,  which  was  the  fupport  of  my  family;  the  enemy 
will  drive  her  away,  and  I {hall  never  find  another  fo 
good.”  Fenelon,  availing  himfelf  of  the  privilege  of 
fafe-conduft,  immediately  fet  out,  accompanied  by  a 
fingle  fervant,  and  drove  the  cow  back  himfelf  to  the 
peafant. 

“ This,”  fays  Cardinal  Meury,  “ is  perhaps  the  fineft 
aft  of  Fenelon*  s life.”  He  adds,  “Alas!  for  the  man 
who  reads  it  without  being  affefted.”  Another  anec- 
dote, (howing  his  tendernefs  to  the  poor,  is  thus  related 
of  him.  A literary  man,  whofe  library  was  deflroyed  by 
fire,  has  been  defervedly  admired,  by  saying,  “ I thould 
have  profited  but  little  by  my  books  if  they  had  not 
taught  me  how  to  bear  the  loss  of  them.”  The  remark  of 
Fenelon,  who  loft  his  books  in  a fimilar  way,  is  ftill  more 
fimple  and  touching  : “ I would  much  rather  they  were 
burnt  than  the  cottage  of  a poor  peafant.” 

The  benevolence  and  virtues  of  Fenelon  give  his 
hiftory  the  air  of  a romance,  but  his  life  is  a reality — a 
reality  in  deed  and  in  truth.  His  name  will  never  die, 
and  his  prayers  and  his  alms  are  gone  up  as  a memorial 
before  God.  Tranfports  of  joy  were  heard  at  Cambray 
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when  his  afhes  were  difcovered,  which  had  been  hidden 
from  the  infidels  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  re- interment  of  his  remains  was  an  ovation  offered 
to  the  Chriftian  virtues  that  had  adorned  his  life.  To 
this  day  the  Flemings  call  him  the  good  archbifhop,  and 
often  fhed  tears  when  they  fpeak  of  him. 

It  is  faid  there  are  no  Fenelons  now-a-days.  This  is, 
however,  not  quite  true — there  are  many  who,  although 
not  archbifhops,  have  what  is  better  than  the  paftoral 
ring,  ftaff,  or  pallium — namely,  a fpirit  of  love  and  kind- 
nefs  to  their  fellow-men,  like  that  of  Fenelon.  We  are 
fometimes  fuddenly  arrefted  by  a large  number  of  work- 
houfe  people,  with  alfo  the  poor  of  one  of  the  mod  po- 
pulous and  wretched  of  the  London  parifhes,  proceeding, 
with  their  paftor  at  their  head,  far  from  the  fmoke  and 
filth  of  their  dwellings,  from  the  pent-up  court,  or  the 
foetid  alley,  or  the  contagious  “ back-flum,”  into  the  pure 
air  of  Epping  Forefl,  Richmond,  or  Wimbledon.  It  is 
enchanting  to  behold  fuch  a fight — here  are  the  old  and 
the  young;  old  men  and  maidens,  old  women  and  chil- 
dren, going  forth  to  fee  the  glory  of  God  in  the  works  of 
creation,  to  faunter  and  to  pic-nic  under  fhady  trees,  to 
liften  to  the  frefh  gurgle  of  running  waters,  to  hear  the 
birds,  to  fee  the  flowers,  and  to  enjoy  the  rich  perfume  of 
the  meadows.  How  happy  muft  that  minifter  be  who 
can  be  thus  the  means  of  imparting  happinefs  to  others  ! 
How  pleafing  muft  he  be  alfo  in  the  fight  of  his  heavenly 
Father ! Little  children,  who  never  knew  how  a blade 
of  grafs  fprung  up,  or  how  an  ear  of  corn  grew,  who,  per- 
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haps,  hardly  ever  faw  the  fun  but  through  mift  and  ma- 
laria ; fathers  and  mothers  who,  from  months  end  to 
month’s  end,  go  through  their  breath-choking,  body- 
wearing,  foul-killing  labours;  and  old  grandmothers, 
whofe  days  are  few,  going  forth  again  to  take  a laft 
farewell  of  the  bright  blue  fkies  and  the  lovely  meadows, 
in  the  remembrance  of  the  halcyon  days  of  youth.  Well, 
it  is  fomething — the  heart  is  raifed  to  God  by  it — to 
gratitude — to  faith  in  fomething  good  in  this  world  of 
labour  and  forrow,  which  efpecially  belong  to  the  poor, 
the  induftrious,  and  the  wretched,  by  whom  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  focial  exiftence.  I do  not  know 
anything  more  touching  than  one  of  thefe  holiday  excur- 
fions;  and  it  is  to  be  valued  not  more  for  its  diredt  effect 
'upon  thofe  whofe  objedt  it  is  to  ferve,  than  for  the  moral 
leflon  which  it  teaches ; for, 

“ Have  we  not  toyed  too  long 
In  painted  pinnace  down  the  ftream  of  life. 

Witch’d  with  the  landfcape,  while  the  weary  rowers 
Faint  at  the  groaning  oar  ?”  , 

There  are  numerous  other  inftances  of  the  magnani- 
mous manner  in  which  the  clergy  have  exerted  themfelves 
for  their  fellow-men.  None  ftrikes  us  with  more  force 
than  the  benevolent  fuggeftion  of  Dr.  Emerton  made  a 
fliort  time  ago,  for  the  purpofe  of  creating  a feeling  of 
love  and  amity  between  the  two  greateft  nations  of  the 
earth — England  and  France.  It  is  of  no  ufe  to  deny 
the  fad):  that  England  and  France  have,  for  many  gene- 
rations, cordially  hated  each  other;  and  it  is  no  lefs  true 
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that  France  has  many  burning  wrongs  and  feftering 
wounds  to  keep  up  in  her  nationality — an  exeftuation  of 
ill  feeling,  and  a defire  of  revenge.  On  the  other  hand, 
John  Bull  hated  Frenchmen  becaufe  they  ate  frogs,  and 
wore  wooden  {hoes.  Now,  to  leffen  thefe  animofities, 
and  to  promote  a fpirit  of  reconciliation  between  fuch 
powerful  enemies  is  a work  well  worthy  the  Chriftian 
minifter,  and,  early  in  the  paft  year,  Dr.  Emerton,  of 
Hanwell  College,  who  had  already  offered  a prize  eflay 
on  “The  Moral  and  Religious  Advantages  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,”  came  forward  to  offer  another  prize  of  fifty 
guineas  to  the  writers  of  England,  and  the  fame  to  thofe 
of  France,  for  the  beft  “ Eflay  on  the  Immenfe  Import- 
ance of  a clofe  Union  of  England  and  France,  and  for 
the  Peace  and  Happinefs  of  the  World,  with  fuggeftions 
for  making  this  Union  perpetual.” 

This  was  “ brother  help”  in  a new  form.  His  defign 
was  to  teach,  by  brotherly  love,  the  way  in  which  loving 
brothers  fhould  help  each  other ; and,  therefore.  Lords 
Brougham  and  Clarendon,  Shaftesbury  and  Ruflell  in 
England,  and  Merimer,  Mignel,  and  Thiers  in  France, 
lent  themfelves  to  this  noble  work,  and  various  eflays 
were  written  in  both  countries,  receiving  the  prizes 
awarded  to  them,  under  the  umpirefhip  of  the  great 
ftatesmen  and  public  writers  whofe  names  are  mentioned 
above.  The  eflays,  of  courfe,  prefented  various  degrees 
of  excellence ; but  the  fpirit  that  pervaded  the  whole  was 
an  echo  of  that  glorious  fong  which  the  angels  fung  on 
the  Redeemer's  birth — “ Glory  to  God  in  the  higheft. 
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and  on  earth  peace  and  good-will.”  In  one  of  them 
it  is  beautifully  faid,  “But  powerful  and  generally  vic- 
torious as  England  has  fhown  herfelf  to  be  in  war,  her 
million  is  eminently  that  of  peace.  It  is  the  mainfpring 
of  all  the  elements  that  have  made  her  great,  and  which 
ftill  fupports  her.  It  is  only  by  peace,  and  the  extenfion 
of  her  trade  and  colonies,  that  (he  can  permanently 
maintain  her  public  credit,  alleviate  the  burdens  that  prefs 
moft  heavily  upon  her  energies,  and  enable  her  to  purfue 
thofe  meafures  of  focial  reform  and  progrefs  promifed  by 
her  Government.  Peace  and  a fettled  Government  are 
as  eflentially  defired  by  the  French  people.  England  and 
France,  thus  united  in  brotherly  union,  would  give  fuch 
a moral  tone  to  the  Governments  of  Europe,  that  war 
would  be  almoft  impoflible.  No  combination  of  any 
other  nations  would  be  a match  for  the  united  power  of 
France  and  England  under  fuch  a clofe  alliance  as  that 
which  we  have  propofed.  Thefe  nations,  clofely  com- 
bined, could  teach  the  other  nations,  both  by  the  powers 
they  poflefs,  and  by  their  moral  force,  that  war  is  an  evil 
of  the  greateft  magnitude,  and  that  peace  is  a blefling 
of  the  holieft  power.  Then,  indeed,  will  this  clofe  union 
of  the  two  countries  be  the  world’s  ^Egis,  and  in  this 
alone  will  it  have  fecurity  for  its  peace  and  happinefs.” 

The  importance  attached  to  the  queftion,  fays  the 
propofer  of  the  eflays,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  emi- 
nent men  who  have  confented  to  their  adjudication. 
Lord  Brougham,  whofe  name  is  alone  a hoft,  not  only 
aflents  to  it,  but  alfo  warmly  fupports  it ; and  in  a letter 
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written  by  him  to  Dr.  Emerton,  he  expreffes  his  admira- 
tion of  the  public  fpirit  and  philanthropy  which  has 
actuated  him  in  a propofal  fo  worthy  of  his  facred  call- 
ing. The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  great  pacificator  of 
Spain,  who  fo  long  held  the  feals  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
entered  cordially  into  the  donor’s  plan,  and  united  with 
him  in  carrying  it  into  effect,  while  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, whofe  name  is  only  another  word  for  Chriftian 
philanthropy,  undertook  the  revifion  of  the  eflays.  The 
French  “ helpers”  were  no  lefs  celebrated,  and  to  them 
may  be  added  the  names  of  Argyle  and  Stanley,  Herbert 
and  Pakington,  Ruffell  and  Oxford,  Lincoln  and  London, 
Cobden  and  Bright,  thus  embracing  men  of  religion,  and 
literature,  and  commerce.  They  appeared  like  a galaxy 
of  Chriftian  men  ready,  as  “ brother  helpers,”  to  do  their 
beft  for  the  eftabliffiment  of  the  world’s  pacification.  It  is 
a picture  worthy  of  the  age,  however  utilitarian  and  felfiffi 
it  may  be,  and  the  world  owes  a great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  fuch  men,  coming  forward  as  they  do  to  fanCtion  by 
their  names  and  individual  influence  the  facred  caufe  of 
brotherly  union. 

In  this  union  there  is  hope  for  the  world’s  progrefs. 
As  chemical  affinities  and  combinations  are  indifpenfa- 
ble  for  the  prefervation  of  the  natural  world,  fo  are  the 
affinities  of  focial  intercourfe — the  union  of  hearts  and 
minds — neceflary  for  the  perfection  of  the  moral  one. 
When  heart  beats  to  heart,  and  foul  refponds  to  foul, 
love  is  generated.  In  the  phyfical  world  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  behold  two  noxious  fubftances  pro- 
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ducing  by  their  union  a third,  pofitively  beneficial,  while 
the  fubftances  themfelves  are  changed  in  the  procefs  from 
dangerous  to  harmlefs.  In  like  manner  do  we  behold 
in  the  moral  world  perfons,  or  nations  even,  burning  with 
acrimonious  minds  towards  each  other,  when  brought 
into  the  fweet  contact  of  focial  intercourfe,  neutralized  in 
their  individual  acidities,  while  a refiduum  is  formed  bene- 
ficial to  themfelves  and  to  mankind  at  large. 

Let  Chriftian  union,  therefore,  be  our  objeCt.  The 
union  of  nations  in  brotherly  love — the  union  of  indi- 
viduals in  works  of  ufefulnefs  and  charity — the  union  of 
fcience  and  art,  of  manufactures  and  commerce — the 
union  of  feCts  and  parties,  and  divers  creeds,  in  the  noble 
work  of  human  improvement.  Man  is  progreflive;  his 
refources  are  inexhauftible,  the  creations  of  his  genius 
illimitable — they  go  on  from  age  to  age.  There  fhould 
be  no  impediment  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds.  Love 
looks  upon  the  petty  differences  among  mankind  as  the 
duft  upon  the  mirror  of  righteoufnefs,  in  which  the  glo- 
rious Creator  is  reflected  in  all  his  manifold  perfections. 
The  chain  that  lifts  our  fouls  to  heaven  is  one  of  many 
links,  and  it  is  the  union  of  thefe  that  makes  our  flay 
fure  and  our  hopes  certain,  and  enables  us  to  underhand, 
in  fome  feeble  meafure,  the  words  of  our  Redeemer,  “ I 
in  them  and  Thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfeCt 
in  one” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BROTHER  HELP  IN  RELATION  TO  SLAVERY,  WAR, 
PEACE,  AND  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 


What  fhould  good  men  do  P 
Save  life,  fhow  mercy,  open  prifon  doors. 

Set  free  the  flave,  reflrain  the  mailed  arm 
Of  cruel  War — diffufe  celeftial  Peace 
Throughout  the  earth,  and,  with  a gentle  hand. 
Lead  vice  and  crime  into  the  paths  of  heaven  ! 

SOUTHERNE. 


THE  ftrong,  the  cunning,  and  the  wicked  have  ever 
opprefled  the  weak,  the  fimple-minded,  and  the  good. 
It  is  ftrange  that  no  legiflator  of  antiquity  ever  attempted 
to  abrogate  flavery ; on  the  contrary,  the  people  moft 
enthufiaftic  for  liberty  (like  our  American  brothers,  the 
Athenians,  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Carthaginians),  were  thofe  who  enafted  the  moft  fevere 
laws  againft  their  ferfs.  The  right  of  life  and  death  over 
them  was  one  of  the  principles  of  fociety,  and  in  every 
way  were  they  opprefled  and  degraded.  The  Jews  alfo 
poflefled  flaves ; they  were  authorized  by  their  civil  code 
to  purchafe  their  brethren  for  fix  years  and  ftrangers  for 
ever.  All  that  we  can  gather  from  the  confufed  hiftory 
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of  the  middle  ages  is  that  the  world  was  divided  between 
freemen  and  (laves,  and  fo,  in  fome  refpe&s,  it  has  re- 
mained ever  fince. 

But  of  all  degrees  and  conditions  of  flavery  that  have 
hitherto  curfed  mankind  negro  flavery  is  the  word,  both 
in  its  principle  and  in  its  effect.  It  begins  by  the  afliimp- 
tion  of  a moft  horrible  and  wicked  lie,  namely,  that  black 
blood  is  inferior  to  white  blood,  and  that  the  black  man's 
heart  is  not  fo  good  as  the  white  man's  heart,  and  that  a 
brain  with  a frontal  finus  a little  enlarged,  and  an  oc- 
cipital region  a little  proje&ing,  is  not  fo  capable  of 
thought  as  that  of  a head  (lightly  different  in  outward 
formation.  Upon  fuch  a principle  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  African  flave-trade  prefents  fuch  an  accumulation  of 
cruelty  and  fraud,  oppreflion  and  avarice,  luft  and  mur- 
der, tyranny,  revenge,  and  every  other  horrible  atrocity, 
as  to  make  us  fhudder. 

So  early  as  the  year  1503,  (laves  were  fent  from  the 
Portuguefe  fettlements  in  Africa  to  the  Spanifh  colonies 
in  America.  In  1571,  Ferdinand  V.,  king  of  Spain, 
permitted  them  to  be  carried  over  in  great  numbers.  The 
Emperor  Charles  V.  encouraged  the  flave-trade ; but  in 
the  year  1542,  repenting  of  his  former  meafures,  he  made 
a code  of  laws  for  their  proteftion,  and  fent  out  orders 
that  all  (laves  in  his  American  dominions  fhould  be  made 
free;  but  upon  this  emperor  retiring  from  his  throne  into 
a monaftery,  flavery  was  refumed.  About  the  fame  time, 
Leo  X.  pope  of  Rome,  exerted  himfelf,  much  to  his 
honour,  on  behalf  of  the  poor  fufferers,  and  declared  that 
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not  only  the  Chriftian  religion,  but  Nature  herfelf  cried 
out  againft  a ftate  of  flavery.  The  circumftances  that 
led  to  the  publication  of  this  edi£t  are  peculiar,  and  are 
related  by  Artemus. 

It  appears  that  as  this  Pope  was  walking  privately 
through  fome  of  the  inferior  ftreets  of  Rome,  as  was  fre- 
quently his  cuftom,  he  beheld  a very  large  and  athletic 
black  man  chained  to  the  front  of  a cart  laden  with 
ftones,  which  the  poor  have  was  compelled  to  drag 
along  with  great  fatigue.  A mercilefs  driver  was  fitting 
on  the  cart,  and  from  time  to  time  applied  the  whip 
with  fuch  feverity  that  at  laft  the  poor  wretch  fell  to  the 
earth,  exhaufted  by  his  labour  and  the  blows  inflicted 
upon  him.  At  this  moment  the  Pope  pafled  by,  and 
witnefled  not  only  the  fall  of  the  Have  but  the  brutal 
behaviour  of  his  driver,  who  came  up  and  belaboured 
him  with  all  his  ftrength  as  a punilhment  for  falling. 
The  Pope's  heart  was  touched  at  the  fight,  and,  inftantly 
difclofing  himfelf  to  the  aftoniftied  crowd,  ordered  the 
liberation  of  the  poor  captive,  whom  he  directed  to 
follow  on  to  the  pontifical  palace.  The  black  man 
obeyed,  and  there  made  fuch  a true  and  pitiable  relation 
of  his  own  fufferings,  and  the  fuflferings  of  others  in  the 
like  fituation  as  himfelf  at  Rome,  that  the  Pontiff*  deter- 
mined to  put  down  flavery.  He  was  for  a long  time 
oppofed  by  the  cardinals,  who  brought  the  Old  Teftament 
and  the  New,  and  half  the  Fathers  befides,  to  prove  that 
flavery  was  compatible  with  the  Chriftian  religion. 
They  averred  that  the  Evangelifts  put  not  a Angle  word 
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into  the  mouth  of  Jefus  Chrift  which  recalls  mankind  to 
its  primitive  liberty,  and  that  while  the  Old  Teftament 
pofitively  aflerted  llavery  as  an  inftitution  of  God,  the 
New  Teftament  never  denied  it.  But  Leo  was  inflexible. 
He  argued  that  fince  God  made  but  one  man  he  could 
not  make  a (lave,  for  the  ftate  of  flavery  includes  two — 
the  tyrant  and  the  flave — and  he  averred  that  flavery  was 
contrary  to  humanity,  and  to  the  divine  precept, 
“ Whatfoever  ye  would  that  men  fliould  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  fo  to  them.” 

The  firft  importation  of  flaves  from  Africa  in  which 
Enodifhmen  were  concerned  was  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth,  about  the  year  1562.  This  princefs — with  the  true 
lion-heartednefs  for  which  (he  was  fo  remarkable,  and 
with  the  tender- hearted nefs  of  the  lamb  within  her 
bofom — hearing  that  Hawkins  had  been  engaged  in  car- 
rying flaves,  fent  for  him,  and  after  having  soundly  rated 
him,  and  having,  as  it  is  faid,  abfolutely  boxed  his  ears, 
becaufe  of  an  indignity  he  had  offered  to  a black  woman, 
and  which  he  was  afraid  to  deny,  fhe  at  length  told 
him  that  if  any  of  the  negroes  fhould  be  carried  away 
from  their  native  fhores  without  their  free  confent,  fhe 
would  make  a flave  of  him,  and  that  he  fliould  rue  it  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  cc  My  country  muft  be  fuftained,” 
fhe  continued,  “ by  men  of  noble  fouls,  not  with  cruel 
hearts,  and  this  man-ftealing  wickednefs  will  call  down 
upon  our  heads  the  curfe  of  God,  and  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  upon  our  country.” 

It  is  fomething  confoling  for  Englifhmen  to  reflect 
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that  though  fome  of  our  merchants  were  formerly  from 
time  to  time  concerned  in  this  abominable  traffic,  yet,  from 
the  earlieft  period,  England  has  never  failed  in  producing 
thofe  who,  fetting  worldly  policy  at  defiance,  were  ever 
ready  to  advocate  the  caufe  of  the  opprefled.  As  kingly 
and  prieftly  power  decayed,  fo  humanity  arofe,  and  the 
human  heart  got  elbow-room.  The  glorious  heroes  of 
the  Commonwealth  hated  flavery,  as  regarded  themfelves 
or  others,  with  a perfect  hatred,  and  with  a kind  of 
favage  ferocity.  Cromwell,  who  was  God's  fword  in  a 
homely  fcabbard,  having  heard  that  a Spaniffi  ffiip  lying 
-at  Gravefend  had  “ black  flaves"  on  board,  fent  down 
Colonel  Heflelrigge  to  free  the  flaves  and  hang  the 
captain,  which  order  the  colonel  would  have  executed  to 
the  letter,  had  not  the  Spaniffi  captain  jumped  overboard 
in  his  fright,  and  was  drowned. 

The  Dutch  were  at  the  time  of  William  of  Naflau  much 
engaged  in  the  flave-trade,  and  this  good  monarch  did 
all  that  he  could  to  ftem  the  tide  of  iniquity  which  their 
exceffive  cupidity  occafioned,  but  it  was  too  ftrong  for  him. 
When,  however,  he  came  to  the  Engliffi  throne,  he  fet 
his  face  mod  determinately  againft  “ man-ftealing."  He 
had  a body  of  the  finefi:  blacks  that  he  could  procure 
made  free  men,  and  incorporated  them  with  his  army  as 
a body-guard.  They  were  treated  as  “ brother  men," 
and  the  white  foldiers  both  loved  and  refpected  them.  In 
their  bodily  exercifes,  their  attachment  to  their  officers, 
their  faithfulnefs  to  duty,  their  general  intelligence,  and 
their  kindnefs  of  heart,  they  were  furpafled  by  none. 
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The  black  troop  were  for  fome  time  quartered  at 
Hampton  Court,  their  officers  occupying  apartments  on 
the  royal  fide  of  that  edifice,  fo  as  to  be  clofe  to  the  king. 
Suddenly,  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  September,  1669,  a S°j 
tempeft  of  fearful  feverity  broke  out,  and  a thunderbolt 
fell  upon  the  high  projedlments  of  one  of  the  wings, 
which  it  deftroyed,  and  fet  fire  to  the  building.  Being  at 
a very  dry  time  of  the  year  the  flames  fpread  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  and  fo  fudden  was  the  conflagration 
that  the  officers  who  lodged  in  that  part  of  the  palace  were 
paralyzed.  Two  or  three  made  their  efcape  by  the  lower 
doors,  but  in  a very  brief  period  all  retreat  was  cut  off  that* 
way,  and  at  the  fame  time,  an  officer,  with  his  wife  and 
child,  appeared  in  their  night-dreffes,  and  in  the  utmoft  dis- 
trefs,  at  one  of  the  upper  windows.  They  in  vain  implored 
help  from  the  byeftanders — ladders  were  brought,  but  they 
were  not  long  enough.  Beds  were  laid  on  the  ground,  and 
the  fuffering  vi£lims  were  urged  to  jump  out,  but  the 
height  was  too  great.  The  flames  were  rapidly  reaching 
the  upper  ftorey,  when  two  of  the  black  troop — they  were 
brothers — made  a compaft  to  fave  the  officer  and  his 
family,  or  to  perifh  in  the  attempt.  They  haftily  bound 
themfelves  up  in  wet  clothes,  covering  their  mouths  with 
wet  flannel,  and  with  ropes  in  their  hands  dafhed  with 
the  quicknefs  of  lightning  through  the  burning  rooms 
below.  They  mounted  up  the  fiery  ftaircafes,  reached 
the  upper  rooms,  and,  by  means  of  the  ropes  they  carried 
with  them,  lowered  down  the  officer,  his  wife  and  child, 
who  all  reached  the  ground  in  fafety.  One  brother  then 
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lowered  the  other,  but  by  this  time  the  flames  had 
reached  the  upper  ftoreys  of  the  building ; the  remaining 
black  was  juft  about  to  make  his  defcent,  when  the 
whole  front  of  the  building  fell  in  with  a dreadful  crafh, 
and  he  was  feen  no  more. 

As  our  free  inftitutions  progrefled,  and  our  literature 
developed  itfelf,  the  fpirit  of  humanity  advanced.  Our 
poets  and  public  writers  advocated  the  caufe  of  the  flave. 
Richard  Baxter,  Biftiop  Warburton,  the  poets  Southerne, 
Pope,  Shenftone,  Thomfon,  and  Cowper  denounced  the 
African  flave-trade  as  a difgrace  to  human  nature  and  a 
Chriftian  community.  The  play  of  “ Oroonoko"  power- 
fully affefts  the  feelings,  and  was  for  a long  time  popular 
on  the  ftage.  It  is  founded  upon  an  a£lual  occurrence. 
Oroonoko,  an  African  prince,  having  been  ftolen  from 
his  native  kingdom  of  Angola,  is  carried  into  one  of  the 
Weft  India  iflands,  and  there  made  to  endure  all  the 
horrors  of  flavery.  The  impaflioned  grandeur  of  the 
wretched  prince's  fufferings,  his  burfts  of  horror  and 
indignation  at  the  flave-trade,  and  his  unhappy  paflion 
for  Imoinda,  a female  flave,  are  powerful  and  pathetic. 
The  play  did  much  for  the  caufe  of  the  flave;  while  at  a 
period  a little  later  the  poet  Cowper,  with  fome  ftirring 
lines  that  eleftrified  the  world,  denounced  the  trade  in 
human  flefti  as  more  than  devilifti.  But  among  all  the 
advocates  for  the  caufe  of  African  emancipation,  the 
Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  have  difplayed  the  moft 
unfhrinking  perfeverance  and  untiring  energy.  As  foon 
as  the  atrocities  of  flavery  were  made  fufficiently  known. 
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thefe  people  liberated  their  f laves , whatever  were  the 
confequences ; and  fome  gave  the  mofl  fplendid  example 
in  doing  it,  by  granting  all  unconditional  liberty,  and  by 
giving  what  was  due  to  them  over  and  above  their  food 
and  clothing  for  wages,  from  the  beginning  of  their 
flavery  to  the  day  when  their  liberation  commenced. 

It  was  to  a Quaker  to  whom  that  great  brother-helper, 
Granville  Sharp,  was  apprenticed,  and  from  whom  he 
doubtlefs  drew  his  milk  of  human  kindnefs.  He  was  born 
in  Durham,  and  bound  apprentice  to  a good  old  Quaker 
of  the  name  of  Halfey,  refiding  on  Tower  Hill.  He  was 
a youth  of  fludious  habits,  of  a polemical  underftanding, 
delighting  in  controverfy,  and  no  doubt  having,  as  fuch 
perfons  often  have,  a great  deal  of  pugnacity  about  him. 
By  chance,  or  rather  by  Providence,  his  attention  was 
direfted  to  the  fufferings  of  the  poor  Africans.  In  the 
firft  moments  of  his  aftion  he  had  no  other  objeft  in 
view  than  the  helping  of  a fuffering  brother  in  diflrefs ; 
but  this  was,  under  Heaven,  made  to  tend  to  the  widely 
increafing  fpirit  of  focial  charity  which  England  was 
deflined  fhortly  to  behold,  and  to  be  herfelf  the  fcene  of 
the  fublime  and  extraordinary  fpeftacle  of  a private  and 
powerlefs  individual  {landing  forward,  under  the  divine 
impulfe  of  mercy,  to  refcue  thofe  whom  the  force  of 
difgraceful  cuftom  bound  in  chains — to  fee  him,  when 
oppofed  in  his  benevolent  efforts,  arm  himfelf  by  the 
fludy  of  our  laws  to  affert  the  unalterable  caufe  of  juflice, 
and  for  that  end  prepare  to  refifi  the  formidable  decifions 
of  men  who  had  filled  the  highefl  flations  in  our  courts 
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of  judicature,  maintaining  his  ground  againft  them  with 
unanfwerable  arguments,  and  finally  overthrowing  the 
authority  of  unjuft  opinions — an  event  not  more  glorious 
to  the  individual  than  to  the  country,  and  the  noble 
conftitution  we  inherit  from  our  forefathers. 

The  ftory  of  the  flave*  s emancipation  is  an  interefting 
one.  Jonathan  Strong,  an  African,  originally  a flave  to 
Mr.  David  Lifle,  a lawyer  at  Barbadoes,  was  brought  to 
England  by  his  mafter,  who,  after  treating  him  with  great 
brutality,  and  reducing  the  poor  wretch  to  a ftate  that 
rendered  him  ufelefs,  actually  turned  him  adrift  in  the 
ftreets.  By  the  united  care  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  who 
picked  him  up,  and  his  brother  William,  the  negro  was 
reftored  to  health  and  placed  in  fervice ; but  on  being 
feen  in  his  improved  condition  by  his  former  mafter,  he 
was  feized  and  carried  to  the  Poultry  Compter.  In  his 
neceffity,  the  poor  man  wrote  to  Sharp,  entreating  his 
interference  to  fave  him  from  a greater  calamity  than 
even  the  death  from  which  he  had  before  refcued  him. 
Sharp  immediately  went  to  the  prifon,  and  found  the 
negro,  who,  in  ficknefs  and  in  mifery,  had  been  difcarded 
by  his  mafter,  now  fent  to  prifon  as  a runaway  flave,  and 
claimed  by  the  owner  like  a bale  of  merchandise.  The 
noble  philanthropift  went  immediately  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
North — good  brother  helpers,  moft  of  thefe  lord  mayors 
- — who  caufed  the  parties  to  be  brought  before  him,  when, 
after  a long  hearing,  to  his  eternal  honour  the  upright 
magiftrate  decided  that  the  mafter  had  no  property  in 
the  perfon  of  the  negro  in  this  country,  and  gave  him 
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his  liberty.  Upon  this  the  infuriated  matter  inftantly 
collared  the  negro,  in  the  prefence  of  the  court,  and  in- 
fitted  on  his  right  to  keep  his  property. 

Mr.  Sharp  now  claimed  the  protection  of  the  fuperior 
tribunals — caufed  the  matter  to  be  arretted,  and  exhibited 
articles  of  the  peace  againft  him  for  aflault  and  battery. 
After  various  legal  proceedings,  fupported  by  him  with 
the  mod  undaunted  fpirit  through  court  after  court,  at 
laft  the  twelve  judges  unanimoufly  concurred  in  opinion, 
that  the  matter  had  aCted  both  criminally  and  illegally. 
Thus  did  this  good  brother-helper  emancipate  for  ever 
the  race  of  blacks  from  a ftate  of  flavery  while  on  Britifli 
ground.  Among  the  heroes  and  fages  of  Great  Britain, 
we  can  think  of  few  whom  we  fhould  feel  a greater  glow 
of  honeft  pride  in  claiming  as  an  anceftor,  than  the 
man  to  whom  we  owe  our  power  of  repeating  with 
truth. 

Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England.  If  their  lungs 

Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  ar efree: 

They  touch  our  country,  and  their  fhackles  fall. 

Sharp  was  ftill  aClive.  His  next  exploit,  which  oc- 
curred in  1768,  was  to  bring  an  aftion,  and  to  refcue 
from  ttarving,  in  Barbadoes,  a female  {lave  of  the  name 
of  Hylas,  who  had  been  kidnapped,  taken  from  her  hus- 
band, and  fent  thither.  Notwithftanding  this  decifion, 
“ a black  girl,  the  property  of  J.  Brown,  eleven  years  of 
age,  who  is  extremely  handy,”  was  advertifed  for  fale  in 
one  of  the  London  papers  during  the  courfe  of  the  very 
next  year.  Soon  after,  another  cafe  of  enormous  op- 
preffion  came  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Sharp,  who  releafed 
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Thomas  Lewes,  an  African — who  had  been  forcibly  car- 
ried aboard  a fhip  in  the  Downs,  to  be  tranfported  to 
Jamaica — by  means  of  a writ  of  habeas  corpus.  An  ac- 
tion was  brought  by  the  pretended  owner;  but  a jury, 
by  a unanimous  verdifil,  declared  “ that  he  poffeffed  no 
property  in  him.” 

About  this  period  it  became  evident  that  although 
feveral  verdifits  had  been  actually  obtained  in  favour  of 
African  (laves,  {heir  general  right  to  freedom  in  England 
was,  in  fome  refpe&s,  an  unfettled  queftion.  Another 
cafe  was  therefore  feized  upon.  A black,  named  James 
Somerfet,  had  been  brought  over  from  Jamaica,  by 
Mr.  Charles  Steward,  and,  on  leaving  his  fervice,  was 
feized  unawares  and  (hipped  for  that  ifland.  On  this 
occafion  Mr.  Sharp  went  to  work  afre(h  and  vigoroufly, 
and  received  the  mod  generous  offer  of  profeffional  aflift- 
ance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hargrave,  who  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  greatly  by  his  learned  arguments  againft  the  ex- 
iftence  of  (lavery  in  England.  On  February  7,  1772,  the 
cafe  was  brought  on  before  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Mans- 
field, and  after  two  adjournments  and  the  hearing  of 
five  counfel,  all  of  whom  generoufly  refufed  their  fees  on 
the  occafion,  the  negro  was  difcharged,  on  the  principle 
that  as  foon  as  any  Jlave  touches  Engli/h  ground  he  be- 
comes FREE. 

But  the  battle  was  not  fully  fought — there  was  much 
yet  to  be  done,  and  fo  foon  as  one  friend  to  the  negro 
fell  off,  by  death  or  difappointment,  others  were  raifed 
up  by  Providence  to  carry  on  the  noble  work.  In  1785, 
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Dr.  Pickard,  matter  of  Magdalen  College,  in  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  gave  out  the  following  fubjeft  for 
one  of  the  Univerfity  prizes,  “ Anne  liceat  invitos  in  fer- 
vitutem  dare?”  (Is  it  right  to  make  flaves  of  others 
againft  their  will  ?) 

Mr.  Thomas  Clarkfon,  who  was  then  a ftudent  at  the 
Univerfity,  determined  to  become  a candidate  for  the 
prize.  He  took  great  pains  to  obtain  the  fulleft  infor- 
mation on  the  fubjeft,  and  had  the  happinefs  to  obtain 
the  objeft  of  his  ambition.  After  reading  his  ettay  pub- 
licly, as  ufual,  in  the  fenate-houfe,  he  fet  out  for  London 
on  horfeback.  While  on  the  road,  the  fubjefl:  of  the 
ettay  entirely  engrotted  his  thoughts  ; he  became  at  times 
ferioufly  affected  as  he  travelled  on.  He  once  flopped 
his  horfe  and  difmounted,  and  fat  down  on  a bank  by 
the  roadfide.  Here  he  tried  to  perfuade  himfelf  that  the 
contents  of  the  ettay,  which  he  had  read  in  the  fenate- 
houfe  the  day  before,  were  not  true.  The  more,  how- 
ever, he  reflected  on  the  authorities  which  he  had  con- 
fulted  the  more  he  became  convinced  of  their  authenti- 
city, and  the  more  was  he  convinced  that  it  was  an  im- 
perious duty  in  fome  one  to  undertake  the  glorious  tafk 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  fufferings  of  the  unhappy  Afri- 
cans. Agitated  in  this  manner  he  reached  London, 
where  he  fhortly  after  publifhed  an  Englifh  tranflation  of 
his  ettay.  His  mind  was  not,  however,  fatisfied  that  this 
was  all  that  humanity  required  of  him.  To  make  the 
cafe  of  the  Africans  known  was  defirable  as  a firtt  ftep, 
but  would  this  of  itfelf  put  a flop  to  the  horrors  of  the 
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trade  ? He  believed  not — he  believed  there  could  be  no 
hope  offuccefs  unlefs  fome  one  would  refolve  to  make  it 
the  bufinefs  of  his  life.  The  queftion  then  was — was  he 
himfelf  called  upon  to  do  it?  His  own  peace  of  mind 
required  that  he  fhould  give  a final  anfwer  to  the  queftion. 
To  do  this  he  retired  frequently  into  folitude.  The  re- 
fult  was  that,  after  the  moft  mature  deliberations,  he 
determined  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  caufe. 

Of  the  glorious  fruits  of  this  fublime  a£l  of  benevolence 
it  is  neceflary  to  fay  but  little.  From  the  latter  end  of 
December,  1786,  till  the  year  1794,  Mr.  Clarkfon 
laboured  with  fuch  unceafing  afliduity  to  achieve  the 
work  of  African  emancipation,  that  his  conftitution  was 
at  length  fhattered,  his  hearing,  voice,  and  memory 
were  almoft  gone ; he  was,  in  fhort,  utterly  incapable  of 
any  farther  exertions,  and  was  obliged,  although  with 
confiderable  reludftance,  to  be  borne  out  of  the  field  where 
he  had  placed  the  chief  honour  and  pride  of  his  life. 
After  eight  years*  retirement,  he  felt  his  conftitution  fo 
far  recruited  that  he  returned  again  to  the  conteft,  and 
had  the  proud  fatisfa&ion  of  living  to  fee  the  noble 
objeft  of  his  life*s  folicitude  at  length  accomplifhed  by 
the  a £t  for  the  abolition  of  the  flave-trade — the  magna 
charta  of  the  African. 

Clarkfon  received  the  greateft  aid  from  Wilberforce, 
who  advocated  the  caufe  of  the  poor  African  in  the 
Britifti  fenate  with  an  eloquence  and  pathos  never 
equalled.  Mr.  Brougham  alfo  launched  his  thunders 
againft  the  trade.  In  May,  1789,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  after 
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a fpeech,  not  more  diftinguifhed  for  eloquence  and 
energy,  than  for  found  reafoning,  moved  twelve  propofi- 
tions,  the  fubftance  of  which  was  that  the  number  of 
Haves  annually  imported  from  Africa  into  the  Weft 
Indies  amounted  to  38,000,  and  that  the  fyftem  was 
detrimental  to  the  Britifh  feamen,  to  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  to  the  interefts  of  the  human  race  at  large, 
and  of  England  in  particular.  Thefe  propofitions  were 
ably  fupported  by  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke,  and,  in  fhort, 
by  all  the  eloquence  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and 
although  the  oppofition  to  them  was  violent,  the  ques- 
tion in  their  favour  was  carried  without  a divifion. 

The  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  poor  (lave  were  continued 
with  unabated  energy  for  year  after  year,  till  the  great 
emancipation  took  place,  when  the  Britifh  Parliament, 
true  to  its  inftinS  of  liberty  and  juftice,  voted  twenty 
millions  of  money  as  compenfation  to  the  planters  for 
the  lofs  of  their  emancipated  (laves.  Yet,  with  all  this, 
(lavery  exifts  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  to  a 
fearful  extent.  The  fyftem  adopted  by  the  French 
Government  for  the  voluntary  labour  of  negroes  has 
been  a failure,  and  has  been  ignored  by  the  prefent 
Emperor  of  the  French.  We  are  now  trying  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  King  of  Dahomey,  and  the  Southern 
States  of  America  are  in  open  rebellion  on  the  (lave  ques- 
tion. What  the  fate  of  war  may  determine  remains  to 
be  feen,  but  one  thing  is  certain — that  the  times  are 
coming  when  (lavery  of  every  kind  muft  ceafe  to  exift. 
Intelligence  has  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  nations.  They 
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are  becoming  tree,  not  only  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  other,  but  throughout  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
defpotifms.  The  negro  will  fhare  in  the  general  releafe, 
and  mankind,  from  pole  to  pole,  will  inherit  a freedom 
which  fhall  not  be  taken  from  them. 

Such  a horror  of  flavery  exifts  among  Englifhmen, 
that  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  not  only  in  the  Britifh 
Iflands  at  home,  but  in  the  Britifh  pofleffions  abroad, 
have  afforded^numerous  inftances  of  brother-help  in  con- 
nection with  it.  The  barque  “ Syren,”  laden  with  a 
general  cargo  from  the  Spanifh  main,  was  proceeding 
from  thence  to  England  in  the  year  1822.  She  was 
commanded  by  William  Rowley,  a young  man  of  great 
courage  and  enterprife,  who  was  making  his  firft  voyage 
as  a captain,  having  fhewn  himfelf  in  every  way  worthy 
the  gradual  promotion  he  had  received  from  her  owners 
to  the  poll  he  then  held.  The  “ Syren”  was  a fine 
barque  of  about  three  hundred  tons,  and  a very  faft 
failer,  having  been  built  upon  lines  which  allured  her 
being  fo,  that  the  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
numerous  Spanifh  pirates  that  infefted  the  bay  of  Hon- 
duras at  this  time.  Her  crew  confifted  of  eight  men  and 
two  boys,  and  her  means  of  defence  from  attack  were 
fix  iron  carronades,  a couple  of  howitzers,  and  three  or 
four  dozen  mufkets.  The  look-out  at  the  topmaft  head 
had  perceived  a veflel  on  the  lee  quarter,  at  fuch  a dis- 
tance as  to  be  fcarcely  vifible,  but  her  locality  being  pro- 
nounced very  fufpicious  the  order  was  given  to  keep 
away  from  her,  which  was  done,  and  fhe  was  loft  to 
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fight  as  the  day  clofed  in.  Early  in  the  morning,  how- 
ever, fhe  was  difcovered  within  two  cables*  length  on  the 
weather  bow ; and,  after  looking  through  the  glafifes  at 
her,  it  was  foon  difcovered  that  (he  was  not  a pirate,  as  had 
been  fuppofed,  but  a very  different  kind  of  craft,  being  a 
regular  flaver,  going  to  Charlefton  with  a cargo  of  negroes. 
So  far  from  fhowing  the  leaft  incivility  to  the  “ Syren/* 
fhe  wore  away  to  the  fouthward,  with  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  avoiding  her.  “ There,**  faid  the  mate,  a brave- 
hearted  fellow,  named  Robert  Stubbins,  “ there  goes  a 
cargo  of  black  mifery,  poor  wretches  doomed  to  flavery 
for  life.  God  help  them;  I only  wifh  we  were  a little 
fironger,  captain,  we  would  liberate  every  mother*s  fon 
of  *em.**  “ Let  us  do  it  now ; we  are  in  a right  caufe, 

and  that  will  give  us  additional  firength,**  faid  the 
captain ; and  calling  the  crew  aft,  he  afked  them  if  they 
would  fupport  him  like  men  if  he  attacked  the  Haver  ? 
They  anfwered  they  would  with  all  their  hearts ; and, 
having  confulted  further  and  made  calculations  con- 
cerning their  flrength  in  powder  and  metal,  it  was 
unanimously  refolved  to  fleer  after  the  “ Curfe  of  God,** 
as  Stubbins  called  her.  During  the  time  of  the  con- 
fultation,  the  “ Syren**  had  not  altered  her  courfe,  and 
the  flaver  was  now  far  to  leeward,  but  her  courfe  was 
now  altered,  and  all  preparations  were  made  for  a fet-to. 
The  guns  were  loaded  to  their  muzzles,  the  whole  of  the 
fire-arms,  amounting  to  three  dozen,  were  alfo  loaded, 
and  laid  conveniently  alongfide  the  bulwarks ; the  fame 
number  of  piflols,  with  fundry  blunderbuffes,  and  the  like, 
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were  alfo  put  in  preparation,  and  the  “ Syren”  bore  down 
upon  the  enemy.  She  was  a very  rakifh-looking  brigan- 
tine, of  about  five  hundred  tons,  cut  for  going  quick 
through  the  water,  and  capable  of  hoifting  a large  press 
of  fail  on  an  emergency.  “The  Britifh  enfign  had  for 
fome  time  been  flying  at  our  peak ; this,  as  we  neared 
her,  {he  answered  by  the  green  and  yellow  Brazilian  flag. 
When  the  faw  us  bent  on  fpeaking  with  her  fhe  very 
politely  fhortened  fail  and  rounded  to,  as  if  to  wait  for 
our  coming  up.  We  alfo  fliortened  fail,  upon  which  {he 
again  wore  and  was  off  in  a different  direction  acrofs  our 
bows.  While  clofe  to  her  we  discovered  her  to  be  what 
we  fufpefted,  that  is,  a flaver ; {he  was  well  armed,  and 
manned  with  a motley  crew,  and  had  a great  number  of 
flaves  on  board.  No  time  was  loft  in  tacking  after 
her.  Our  guns  were  laid  towards  her  but  {he  kept  ahead  of 
us  for  a long  time,  our  rates  of  sailing  appearing  to  be 
nearly  equal.  For  more  than  three  hours  did  we  keep 
within  half  a mile  of  her,  fhe  making  every  attempt  to 
efcape,  and  we  preffing  on  with  as  much  fpeed  as  we  could 
in  purfuit,  but  to  no  purpofe — we  could  neither  overhaul 
her,  nor  could  {he  give  us  the  flip.  At  laft  we  obferved 
her  throwing  a part  of  her  cargo  overboard  to  lighten  her, 
fo  that  {he  could  make  more  progrefs.  Will  it  be  believed 
that  {he  had  commenced  throwing  overboard  the  poor 
blacks?  We  heard  the  dreadful  blows  which  knocked 
them  on  the  head  before  they  were  thrown  manacled 
into  the  deep.  Our  blood  began  to  boil  within  us  at 
this  horrible  inhumanity,  and  we  all  pledged  ourfelves  to 
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deftroy  the  wretches  who  had  committed  fo  atrocious  an 
a ft,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  We  put  on  more  fail,  we 
threw  overboard  fome  of  our  merchandife,  we  crowded 
fail  on  fail,  and  after  awhile  found  ourfelves  overhauling 
the  enemy.  f Courage,  lads/  faid  our  captain,  ‘ courage 
and  fteadinefs;  get  to  your  quarters  at  the  guns/  We 
did  fo.  As  foon  as  we  came  near  enough  for  them  to  do 
execution,  we  commenced.  The  foremoft  gun  was  fired, 
and  after  a few  feconds  the  ball  ploughed  the  waters  juft 
acrofs  the  bows  of  the  chafe.  Another  and  another  fol- 
lowed in  quick  fucceflion,  equally  unregarded  by  the 
brigantine,  who  kept  throwing  her  black  cargo  overboard 
with  increafing  rapidity.  We  fired  again  and  again,  and 
got  nearer  and  nearer,  and,  as  her  chance  of  efcape  be- 
came defperate,  {he  at  length  fhortened  fail  and  lay  to  in 
good  earneft.  We  now  ranged  up  alongfide,and  eager  eyes 
were  turned  on  every  part  of  the  veflel.  Dark,  naked  forms 
pafling  up  and  down  the  deck  removed  the  laft  remaining 
doubts  as  to  her  character,  and  {hewed  us  that  {he  had  a 
ftifling  human  cargo  on  board.  She  now  opened  upon 
us  in  right  good  earneft,  but  her  {hots  were  ineffective. 
We  fteered  right  into  her  with  a tremendous  {hock  that 
nearly  cut  her  in  two ; at  the  fame  moment  we  faw  a 
fimultaneous  rufh  among  the  black  multitude  that 
crowded  her  decks,  fome  of  whom  had  broken  loofe  and 
overpowered  the  captain  and  his  infernal  crew.  Our 
captain  leaped  on  board,  cutlafs  in  hand,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  mate  and  the  fix  other  failors,  the  two  lads 
only  remaining  on  our  own  {hip.  The  work  was  a very 
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fhort  one,  the  crew,  fixteen  in  number,  having  been  dif- 
armed  and  almoft  killed  by  the  blacks,  furrendered  them- 
felves  to  us  to  fave  themfelves  from  further  violence.  The 
negroes  wifhed  to  throw  them  all  overboard ; this  we 
prevented,  and,  after  fome  difficulty,  reftored  order.  We 
then  took  fix  of  their  men  to  navigate  their  veflel,  and 
commanded  them,  on  pain  of  inftant  death,  to  fleer  her 
in  company  with  us  to  the  neareft  Britifh  port ; this  they 
agreed  to  do.  We  fleered  towards  St.  Kitts,  and  in  two 
days  found  ourfelves  within  its  harbour,  where  we  handed 
over  the  white  delinquents  to  the  proper  authorities  to 
receive  the  juft  punifhment  due  to  their  crimes.  The 
negroes  were  taken  proper  care  of.  We  were  compli- 
mented for  our  bravery,  and  had  the  fatisfaCtion  of  an 
approving  confcience,  and  in  the  light  of  it,  fleered  for 
England,  where  we  arrived  in  fafety.” 

There  are  numerous  inftances,  of  the  higheft  authen- 
ticity, of  the  barbarities  with  which  the  American 
planters  punifh  their  flaves.  The  following  is  given  by 
HeCtor  St.  John,  who  was  a farmer  in  Pennfyl vania. 
He  fays,  “ I was  not  long  fince  invited  to  dine  with 
a planter  who  lived  three  miles  from  Cooph,  where  I 
then  refided.  In  order  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  fun  I 
refolved  to  go  on  foot,  by  a fmall  path  leading  through 
a pleafant  wood.  I was  leifurely  travelling  along,  atten- 
tively examining  fome  peculiar  plants  which  I had  col- 
lected, when  all  at  once  I felt  the  air  ftrongly  agitated, 
though  the  day  was  perfectly  calm  and  fultry.  I imme- 
diately caft  my  eyes  towards  the  cleared  ground,  from 
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which  I was  but  a fhort  diftance,  in  order  to  fee  whe- 
ther it  was  not  occafioned  by  a fudden  fhower,  when 
at  that  inftant  a deep,  rough  voice,  uttered,  as  I 
thought,  a few  indiftindfi  monofyllables.  Alarmed  and 
furprifed,  I looked  on  every  fide,  when  I perceived, 
at  about  fix  rods*  diftant,  fomething  refembling  a cage 
fufpended  from  the  arms  of  a tree,  all  the  branches 
of  which  appeared  covered  with  large  birds  of  prey, 
fluttering  about  and  eagerly  darting  upon  the  cage. 
A&uated  by  an  involuntary  movement  of  my  hands, 
more  than  by  any  deliberate  defign  of  mind,  I fired  at 
them.  They  all  flew  to  a fhort  difiance  with  a moft 
hideous  fcreeching,  when,  horrid  to  think  and  painful  to 
repeat,  I perceived  a negro  fufpended  in  a cage,  and  left 
there  to  die.  I fhuddered  when  I fawr  that  the  birds  had  al- 
ready pecked  out  his  eyes;  that  his  cheek-bones  were  bare, 
that  his  arms  had  been  attacked  in  feveral  places,  and  that 
his  body  was  covered  by  a multitude  of  wounds.  From 
the  edges  of  the  hollow  fockets,  and  from  the  lacerations 
with  which  he  was  disfigured,  the  blood  {lowly  dropped, 
and  tinged  the  ground  beneath.  No  fooner  were  the  birds 
flown,  than  fwarms  of  infefts,  large  monfters  of  various 
kinds,  covered  the  whole  body  of  this  unfortunate  wretch, 
eager  to  feed  on  his  mangled  flefh  and  to  drink  his  blood. 
I found  myfelf  fuddenly  arrefted  by  the  power  of  fright 
and  terror — my  nerves  were  convulfed — I trembled — I 
flood  motionlefs,  involuntarily  contemplating  the  fate  of 
this  negro  in  all  its  difmal  latitude.  This  living  fpectre, 
although  deprived  of  his  eyes,  could  ftill  diftin&ly  hear, 
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and  in  his  uncouth  dialeft  begged  me  to  give  him  fome 
water.  Humanity  itfelf  would  have  recoiled  back  with 
horror ; {he  would  have  balanced  whether  to  leffen  fuch 
relief  in  diftrefs,  or  mercifully  with  one  blow  to  end  this 
dreadful  fcene  of  agonizing  torture.  Had  I had  a ball  in 
my  gun  I certainly  {hould  have  defpatched  him,  but  finding 
myfelf  unable  to  perform  fo  kind  an  office,  I fought,  al- 
though trembling,  to  relieve  him  as  well  as  I could.  A 
{hell  ready  fixed  to  a pole,  which  had  been  ufed  by  fome 
negroes,  prefented  itfelf  to  me.  I filled  it  with  water, 
and  with  trembling  hands  I guided  it  to  the  quivering 
lips  of  the  wretched  fufferer.  Urged  by  the  irrefiftible 
power  of  thirfl:  he  endeavoured  to  meet  it,  as  he  inftinft- 
ively  gueflfed  its  approach  by  the  noife  it  made  in  paffing 
through  the  bars  of  the  cage.  ‘ Tankee  you,  white  man, 
tankee  you  ; put  fome  poifon  in  and  give  me/  ‘ How  long 
have  you  been  hanging  here  ?*  I inquired.  ‘ Two  day/ 
he  replied,  ‘ and  me  no  die.  The  birds  ! the  birds  ! ah 
me  V I rufhed  away  in  horror,  and  almoft  maddened  at 
the  fight,  and  having  reached  the  plantation,  heard  that 
the  negro  was  thus  punifhed  for  having  {truck  his  over- 
feer  a blow  which  killed  him,  while  he  was  in  the  a£t  of 
adminiftering  the  lafh  to  the  negroes  wife.  The  planter 
told  me  that  the  laws  of  felf-prefervation  rendered  fuch 
barbarous  punifhments  indifpenfible,  and  feemed  to  feel 
very  little  pity  for  the  poor  wretch,  who,  to  my  great  joy, 
died  the  fame  evening.” 

The  inftances  among  gentlemen  of  the  legal  profeffion 
devoting  their  time,  energy,  and  talents  to  the  help  of  the 
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unjuftly  accufed  are  numerous.  A man  died  on  board 
a merchant  (hip  at  Charlefton,  in  America,  in  confe- 
quence  of  poifon  mixed  with  his  food  at  a dinner 
ferved  up  to  the  fhip’s  company.  The  cabin  boy 
and  cook  were  fufpe£led  becaufe  they  were,  from 
their  occupation,  the  only  perfons  who  did  not  partake 
of  the  mefs,  the  effefts  of  which  began  to  appear  as  foon 
as  it  was  tafted.  As  the  offence  was  committed  on  the 
high  feas,  the  cook,  though  a negro,  became  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  a jury,  and,  with  the  cabin  boy,  was  put  on 
his  trial.  The  boy,  a fine-looking  lad,  and  wholly  un- 
abafhed  by  his  fituation,  was  readily  acquitted.  The 
negro’s  turn  came  next.  He  was  a man  of  low  ftature, 
ill-fhapen,  and  with  a countenance  Angularly  difgufting. 
The  proofs  againft  him  were,  firft,  that  he  was  a cook, 
as  who  elfe  could  have  poifoned  the  mefs  ? It  was  indeed 
overlooked  that  two  of  the  crew  had  abandoned  the  veffel 
after  it  came  into  port;  fecondly,  he  had  been  heard  to 
utter  expreffions  of  ill-humour  before  he  went  on  board ; 
that  part  of  the  evidence  was,  however,  fuppreffed  which 
went  to  explain  thefe  expreffions.  The  real  proof  was 
written  in  his  fkin.  “ His  looks  were  enough  to  hang 
him,”  as  one  of  his  accufers  averred,  and  he  was  put  upon 
his  trial  after  that  of  the  boy  was  over. 

The  bitter  and  cruel  animofity  againft  the  blacks 
by  the  Charlefton  people  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the 
worft  feature  of  their  character,  and  to  defend  a poor 
fellow  who  had  the  ebony  ftain  upon  him  would  not  be 
undertaken  by  coufnel  upon  any  terms;  for  if  a perfon 
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ftrongly  fufpe&ed,  and  againft  whom  the  tide  of  popular 
prejudice  had  fet,  happened  to  be  acquitted,  however 
righteoufly,  the  defending  counfePs  life  was  not  fafe. 
But  there  are  generous  minds  which  triumph  over  all 
obftacles,  and  while  the  poor  black  man  was  leaning  over 
the  bar  protefting  his  innocence  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  uplifted  hands,  a “ heart  of  flefh  ” was  beating  in 
pity  and  compaffion  towards  him.  A young  man  named 
Trenchert,  who  had  never  received  a brief,  and  who  was 
attending  the  courts  as  an  expe&ant,  got  up,  and  addrefs- 
ing  the  judge,  begged  his  confent  to  defend  the  prifoner. 
The  requeft  was  granted,  and  the  young  bar rifter  took  up 
the  cafe.  He  now  fummoned  up  all  his  forenfic  fkill,  for 
he  believed  the  poor  fellow  innocent;  he  crofs-examined 
the  witnefles,  and  then  addrefled  the  court  in  a fpeech 
glowing  with  fervour  and  convifition,  and  which,  in  an 
Englifh  court  of  juftice  would  have  been  irrefiftible,  for 
there  was  no  evidence  againft  the  prifoner  whatever.  But 
the  jury,  who  were  merchants  or  planters,  could  fee 
nothing  but  that  their  own  fafety  was  imperilled  by  the 
acquittal  of  the  cook ; it  is  better,  thought  they,  that  an 
innocent  man  fhould  be  put  to  death,  than  that  a whole 
community  fhould  be  put  in  jeopardy,  fo  they  pronounced 
the  poor  fellow  guilty,  and  the  judge  fentenced  him  to 
be  hanged. 

The  young  barrifter,  however,  was  fo  convinced  of  his 
client’s  innocence,  and  of  the  animus  againft  him  on 
account  of  his  colour,  that  he  determined  that  no  means 
fhould  be  fpared  to  fave  his  life.  He  moved,  therefore, 
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for  a new  trial  on  the  ground  of  partial  or  infufficient 
evidence;  but  the  judge,  who  had  urged  his  condemna- 
tion with  a vindictive  earneftnefs,  entrenched  himfelf  in 
forms,  and  found  that  the  law  gave  him  no  power  in 
favour  of  mercy.  He  then  forwarded  a reprefentation  of 
the  cafe  to  the  Prefident  of  the  United  States,  through 
one  of  the  fenators  of  Charlefton ; but  the  fenator  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  interefting  himfelf  for  the  life  of  a negro, 
who  was  therefore  left  to  the  cell  and  the  hangman. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? — only  one  thing  could  be 
done,  and  that  was  to  take  the  petition  to  the  prefident 
himfelf.  The  young  barrifter  was,  like  many  young  bar- 
rifters  of  the  prefent  day,  not  overburdened  with  a weighty 
purfe.  He  had,  however,  heavy  grief  upon  him,  which 
prefled  him  to  aftion,  and  neceflity,  which  is  the  mother 
of  ingenuity,  fuggefted  to  him  a method  of  “ railing  the 
wind”  to  enable  him  to  perform  his  journey. 

There  was  an  old  black  woman  living  in  an  obfcure 
fpot  among  the  woods  a few  miles  from  Charlefton,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Obi  woman,  to  whom  perfons 
in  difficulty  repaired  to  get  (pells  taken  off  their  cattle,  or 
for  omens  of  good  or  evil  luck;  and  flhe  would  un- 
doubtedly have  had  her  career  cut  fhort,  but  for  the 
circumftance  that  many  of  the  upper  clafles  of  Charlefton, 
as  well  as  of  the  lower  and  black  population,  frequently 
confulted  her.  The  young  barrifter,  without  the  flighteft 
faith  in  her  hocus  pocus  or  fybilline  powers,  (hrewdly 
guefled  that,  being  a black  woman,  fhe  might  have  fome 
fympathy  for  a black  man  under  fentence  of  death, 
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and  moreover  that  fhe  might  be  able  to  find  the  needful 
funds  fo  neceflary  to  him  in  his  projected  defign. 

So  in  the  middle  of  a tempeftuous  night  he  fet  off  to 
fearch  for  the  old  woman's  hut  in  the  wildernefs.  He 
had  but  a very  flight  knowledge  of  her  place  of  necro- 
mancy, and  he  was  too  difcreet  to  make  particular  in- 
quiries ; but  at  laft,  aftor  many  twiftings  and  windings, 
and  expofure  to  the  danger  of  the  bite  of  venomous 
fnakes,  or  the  attacks  of  other  wild  animals,  he  came 
upon  the  old  hag's  hut.  She  was  huddled  up  in  a corner 
of  it  found  afleep — he  quickly  aroufed  her.  After  allay- 
ing the  old  crone's  fufpicions,  he  at  laft  gave  her  the 
whole  particulars  of  the  cafe.  Her  heart  opened  to  his 
recital,  and  fhe  immediately  threw  off  her  affumed  cha- 
racter and  began  to  talk  to  him  like  an  intelligent 
woman,  and  he  afcertained  that  fhe  was  the  fecret  friend 
and  confidante  of  the  whole  black  community  of  Charles- 
ton. She  fupplied  him  with  a fum  of  money,  and  pro- 
mifed  that  before  the  fun  rofe  a good  horfe  fhould  be 
ready  for  him  at  a fpot  which  fhe  named.  The  young 
man  fpeedily  departed,  calling  on  his  way  at  his  lodgings 
for  a few  road  neceflaries ; and  having  found  the  horfe, 
with  a black  in  attendance,  at  the  place  appointed,  he 
immediately  mounted  it  and  ftarted  for  Wafhington. 

In  the  meantime  the  poor  cook  made  himfelf  ready 
for  death.  During  his  imprifonment  his  conduCl  had 
been  exemplary ; it  was  found  that  he  was  able  to  read 
the  Bible,  and  this  had  been,  with  his  innocence,  a fource 
of  the  greateft  confolation  to  him.  He  did  not  forfake 
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himself  nor  was  he  forfaken,  and  it  was  now,  when 
prejudice  and  perfecution  had  fpent  their  laft  arrow  upon 
him,  that  he  feemed  to  put  on  his  proper  nature,  and  to 
vindicate  not  only  his  innocence  but  the  moral  equality 
of  his  race,  and  thofe  mental  energies  which  the  white 
man’s  pride  would  deny  to  the  fhape  of  his  head  and  the 
woolinefs  of  his  hair.  Maintaining  the  moll  undeviating 
tranquillity,  he  converfed  with  eafe  and  cheerfulnefs 
whenever  any  one  interefted  in  his  fate  vifited  his  cell. 
His  tone  and  manner  were  neither  fullen  nor  defperate, 
but  quiet  and  refigned,  and  his  whole  demeanour  was 
one  of  godly  refignation  and  faith  in  the  ruling  pro- 
vidence of  an  Almighty  Father.  He  was  conftantly 
attended  by  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
for  confcience  fake  vifited  thofe  who  were  in  prifon, 
and  who  daily  directed  him  to  the  light  that  fhineth 
in  darknefs.  Socrates  and  Plato,  during  the  laft  hours 
of  the  first-named  great  philofopher,  do  not  prefent  a 
more  elevated  pifture  than  that  of  the  black  cook  and 
the  dear  good  Quaker,  who,  a friend  in  need,  was  a 
friend  indeed. 

The  points  of  coincidence  are  interefting  and  import- 
ant, namely,  the  triumph  of  moral  energy  over  the  moft 
clinging  weaknefles  of  our  nature,  and  here  the  negro 
will  not  appear  wholly  unworthy  of  a comparifon  with 
the  fage  of  Athens.  The  latter  occupied  an  exalted 
ftation  in  the  public  eye ; though  perfecuted  unto  death 
by  a band  of  triumphant  defpots,  he  was  furrounded  in 
his  laft  moments  by  his  faithful  friends  and  difciples. 
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to  whofe  talents  and  affeftion  he  might  fafely  truft 
the  vindication  of  his  fame  and  the  unfullied  honour 
of  his  memory.  The  negro  had  none  of  thefe  aids, 
he  was  a man  almoft  friendlefs  and  defpifed,  the 
fympathies  of  fociety  were  locked  againft  him,  he  was 
to  atone  for  an  odious  crime  by  an  ignominious 
death — the  confcioufnefs  of  his  innocence  was  almoft 
confined  to  his  own  bofom,  there  probably  to  fleep 
for  ever.  To  the  reft  of  mankind  he  was  a wretched 
criminal,  an  object,  perhaps,  of  contempt  and  detefta- 
tion  even  to  the  guilty  companions  of  his  imprifon- 
ment.  He  had  no  philofophy  with  which  to  reafon 
down  thofe  natural  mifgivings,  which  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  precede  the  violent  diffolution  of  foul  and  body. 
He  could  make  no  appeal  to  pofterity  to  reverfe  an 
unjuft  judgment,  he  was  going  to  be  hung  up  without 
remorfe  or  pity,  like  a dog.  To  have  borne  all  this 
patiently  would  have  been  much — the  poor  black  cook 
bore  it  heroically. 

The  young  barrifter  was  on  his  way  to  Wafhington. 
It  was  a confiderable  diftance  from  Charlefton  to 
Waftiington,  and  the  road  lay  through  a diftridl  as 
yet  but  partially  opened.  He  rode,  however,  as  it  were, 
in  a cafe  of  life  and  death,  and  the  good  horfe  upon 
which  he  was  mounted  feemed  as  if  he  had  an  inftin&ive 
knowledge  that  much  depended  upon  him,  and  flew 
over  the  ftones  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  On  the  firft 
day^s  journey  he  travelled  more  than  feventy  miles.  On 
the  fecond,  the  good  fteed^s  fpeed  fcarcely  abated.  On 
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the  third  day  an  accident  befel  the  ardent  youth — the 
horfe  fell  down  a precipice.  When  he  arofe  from  the 
bed  of  rocks  upon  which  he  had  fallen,  although  the 
fteed  was  not  much  injured,  he  found  that  his  own 
collar-bone  was  broken,  and  that  his  left  arm  hung 
ufeleffly  by  his  fide.  He  managed  with  great  difficulty 
to  remount,  and  rode  on  in  agony  for  feveral  miles,  till 
he  reached  a folitary  inn  in  the  midft  of  an  unpopulated 
diftrift.  He  got  his  arm  bound  clofe  to  his  body  with 
fome  canvas,  and,  after  refrefhing  himfelf  as  well  as  he 
could,  went  on.  The  pain  from  his  arm  and  {boulder, 
which  were  now  in  a high  ftate  of  inflammation,  was 
intenfe,  but  his  million  feemed  to  infpire  him  with  freffi 
ftrength  and  courage.  The  black  man*s  image  and  his 
appeals  for  mercy  and  brother-help  were  ever  before  his 
eyes — he  rode  on  and  on.  Sometimes  he  was  fo  fatigued 
as  to  be  unable  to  fit  upright,  and  had  to  reft  his  un- 
wounded fide  upon  the  faddle,  at  other  times  he  was 
obliged  to  walk,  owing  to  the  pain  occafioned  by  the 
jolting  of  riding,  but  at  laft  he  reached  the  haven 
of  his  hopes,  the  prefidential  city.  It  was  long  paft 
midnight  when  he  entered  it.  The  good  and  great 
Walhington  was  then  prefident.  He  reached  his  houfe — 
he  faw  a light  burning  in  one  of  the  windows — he  rang 
the  bell  with  a half  defperate  violence,  a black  porter 
opened  the  door.  He  told  the  good  fellow  his  million  in 
a few  words — the  general  was  informed  of  his  urgency. 
He  was  admitted,  and  with  his  petition,  his  papers,  his 
diflocated  (boulder,  his  wan  and  wretched  appearance, 
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and;  above  all,  by  his  eloquence,  obtained  an  order  from 
Wafliington  for  a refpite  for  the  poor  black  till  inquiry 
fhould  be  made. 

But  the  poor  negroes  days  were  paffing  away.  The 
hour  of  his  execution  was  nearing  him,  and  the  nearer  it 
approached  the  more  calm  and  refigned  did  he  appear. 
When  the  poor  man's  mind  began  to  develop  itfelf,  it 
exhibited  a glorious  pifture  of  grace  long  working  in  the 
heart,  and  feemed  to  declare  that  it  was  impoflible  that 
he  could  be  guilty  of  fo  foul  a crime ; and  even  thofe 
who  had  been  the  moll  bitter  again  ft  him  began  to  regard 
him  with  fympathy.  The  old  Quaker,  who  never  forfook 
him,  had  created  a powerful  reaction  in  his  behalf.  A 
memorial  was  fent  to  the  judge,  figned  by  the  humane 
people  of  Charlefton,  and  by  fome  of  the  jury ; but  he 
ref u fed  to  hearken  to  it,  and  the  law  was  left  to  take 
its  courfe. 

So  the  black  man  was  led  out  to  a fcaffold  erefiled  on 
the  quay  of  Charlefton  nearly  oppofite  to  where  the  (hip 
had  laid,  on  board  which  the  murder  was  faid  to  have 
been  committed.  He  came  out  as  cheerfully  as  if  he  had 
been  going  to  a birthday  feftival,  and  with  a heavenly 
ferenity  in  his  looks.  He  calmly  furveyed  the  immenfe 
crowd  congregated  together  to  witnefs  the  “ fight."  He 
requefted  leave  to  addrefs  them,  and  having  waved  his 
pinioned  hand  as  a motion  for  them  to  be  filent, 
he  faid,  “You  are  come  to  be  fpeftators  of  my 
fufferings — I do  not  fuffer,  nor  fhall  I fuffer.  I am 
happy,  and  fhall  die  happy,  for  I am  innocent.  I 
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forgive  all  who  have  taken  any  part  againft  me,  and  am 
truly  grateful  to  the  young  barrifter  who  fo  ably  defended 
me,  and  to  this  good  man  (the  Quaker,  who  flood  by 
his  fide),  who  has  never  forfaken  me.  I pray  to  heaven 
to  reward  his  benevolence,  as  well  as  the  goodnefs  of 
others.  I die  in  love  and  peace  with  all  mankind.  I 
am  now  ready.  Good-bye,  my  good  friends.  Good- 
bye, good  people  ! God  blefs  you  all.”  Having  faid 
this,  in  a few  feconds  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
enemies. 

The  meflage  from  the  Prefident  arrived  an  hour  too 
late,  although  it  had  been  forwarded  by  the  quickeft  cou- 
rier. As  to  the  humane  young  barrifter,  he  remained  at 
Wafhington,  to  have  his  broken  collar-bone  repaired. 
While  there,  the  two  men  who  had  abfconded  from  the 
(hip  after  the  murder  had  been  difcovered,  were  taken  and 
executed  for  piracy,  confefling  themfelves  guilty  of  the 
crime  for  which  the  poor  negro  was  hung.  The  great 
Wafhington  was  fo  much  touched  by  the  devotion  of  the 
young  barrifter,  that  he  affifted  him  in  his  profeflion,  and 
he  rofe  to  be  one  of  the  wife  ft,  beft,  and  mod  humane 
judges  in  the  States. 

Numerous  are  the  inftances  of  black  heroifm.  A black 
man,  bearing  the  noble  name  of  Cato,  having  been  fent 
on  a meflage  mounted  on  a very  valuable  horfe,  feized 
the  opportunity  of  efcaping.  He  reached  Buffalo  after 
many  hard  days*  riding,  fold  the  horfe,  and  efcaped  be- 
yond the  lines  of  Canada.  He  gave  as  a reafon  for 
flight  that  he  wifhed  to  marry,  for  he  had  not  been  ill- 
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ufed,  but  was  refolved  that  his  children  fhould  not  be 
born  {laves.  In  Canada,  a runaway  {lave  is  allured  of 
legal  protection ; but,  by  an  international  compaCt  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  our  provinces,  all  felons  are 
juftly  furrendered.  Againft  this  young  man  the  jury  of 
Kentucky  had  found  a true  bill  for  horfe-ftealing.  As  a 
felon,  he  was  therefore  purfued,  and,  being  arrefted,  was 
lodged  in  the  jail  of  Niagara,  to  be  given  up  to  his 
mafter,  who,  with  an  American  conftable,  was  in  readi- 
nefs  to  take  him  into  cuftody  as  foon  as  the  Government 
order  thould  arrive. 

The  cafe  of  the  poor  fellow  elicited  a ftrong  intereft 
among  the  whites,  while  the  coloured  population — confift- 
ing  of  many  hundreds,  in  the  diftriCts  of  Gore  and  Nia- 
gara, chiefly  refugees  from  the  States — were  half  frantic 
with  excitement.  They  loudly  and  openly  declared  that 
they  would  peril  their  lives  to  prevent  his  being  again 
carried  acrofs  the  frontiers,  and  furrendered  to  the  ven- 
geance of  an  angry  mafter.  In  the  meantime,  there  was 
fome  delay  about  legal  forms,  and  the  mayor  and  feveral 
inhabitants  of  the  town  united  in  a petition  to  the  Go- 
vernor in  his  favour.  In  this  petition  it  was  expreflly 
mentioned  that  the  mafter  of  the  flave  had  been  heard  to 
avow  that  his  intention  was  not  to  give  the  culprit  up  to 
juftice,  but  to  make  what  he  called  an  example  of  him. 
Now,  there  had  been  fome  frightful  inftances  of  what  the 
flave-proprietors  of  the  South  called  making  an  example, 
and  the  petitioners  entreated  the  Governor  to  interfere, 
and  fave  the  man  from  a torturing  death  under  the  lafh, 
or  at  the  flake. 
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The  Governor’s  humane  feelings  probably  pleaded  even 
more  ftrongly  on  behalf  of  the  poor  fellow  ; but  it  was 
a cafe  in  which  he  could  not  a£t  from  feeling,  or  “ to  do 
a great  right,  do  a little  wrong.”  The  law  was  ltriftly 
laid  down,  and  the  duty  of  the  Governor  was  clear,  i.e. 
to  give  up  the  felon,  although  to  have  protected  the 
(lave,  he  would,  had  it  been  neceflary,  have  raifed  the 
province.  In  the  meantime,  the  coloured  people  aflem- 
bled  from  the  adjacent  villages,  and  among  them  a great 
number  of  women.  The  conduct  of  the  black  mob,  ani- 
mated and  even  directed  by  females,  was  really  admirable 
for  its  good  fenfe,  forbearance,  and  refolution.  They 
were  quite  unarmed,  and  declared  their  intention  not  to 
commit  any  outrage.  The  culprit,  they  faid,  might  lie 
in  jail  till  they  could  raife  among  them  the  price  of  the 
horfe ; but  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  take  him  from 
the  prifon,  and  fend  him  acrofs  to  Lewefton,  they  would 
refill  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 

The  fatal  order  did  at  length  come.  The  fheriff,  with 
a party  of  conftables,  prepared  to  enforce  it.  The  blacks, 
ftill  unarmed,  aflembled  round  the  jail,  and  waited  till 
their  brother,  as  they  called  him,  was  brought  out,  and 
placed  handcuffed  in  a cart.  They  then  threw  themfelves 
fimultaneoufly  on  the  fheriff’s  men,  and  a dreadful  fcuffle 
enfued.  The  artillerymen  from  the  little  fort,  the  only 
military,  were  called  in  aid  of  the  civil  authority,  and 
ordered  to  fire  on  the  aflailants.  Two  black  men  were 
killed,  and  two  or  three  wounded.  In  the  melee  the 
poor  have  efcaped. 
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After  the  affray,  Cato  fled  through  the  crowd  with  the 
manacles  on  his  legs  and  arms.  Before  he  had  proceeded 
far  he  fell  from  exhauftion  and  the  difficulty  of  walking 
in  his  irons.  A blackfmith  flew  from  his  (hop,  and, 
with  one  blow  of  his  hammer,  (battered  the  (hackles  of 
the  (lave,  while  others  took  them  from  his  wrifts  and 
ankles ; a third  took  them  up  and  threw  them  among  the 
crowd,  who  tofled  them  about  in  the  air  and  among  each 
other,  to  the  infinite  amufement  of  the  excited  multitude, 
till  at  lad  they  were  thrown  over  the  walls  of  the  jail  in 
which  the  prifoner  had  been  confined. 

As  foon  as  Cato  felt  himfelf  free,  he  threw  himfelf 
upon  his  knees,  and  returned  thanks  to  Almighty  God. 
The  women  then  furrounded  him,  and  carried  him  in 
their  arms  out  of  the  crowd  to  the  neareft  village,  where 
he  was  taken  care  of  by  fome  of  the  black  people,  who 
gave  him  food  and  protection  for  fome  time.  Cato  was, 
however,  forced  to  keep  himfelf  very  clofe,  as  his  cruel 
mafter,  whofe  name  was  Hughes,  had  determined,  though 
foiled  at  firft,  to  capture  him  by  force  (hould  an  opportu- 
nity prefent  itfelf.  For  this  purpofe  he,  by  means  of 
emiflaries,  foon  found  out  the  place  where  the  runaway 
was  concealed,  and  fo  bitter  in  his  revenge  was  he,  and 
fo  determined  on  the  execution  of  it,  that,  with  two 
of  his  servants,  he  fet  out  difguifed  for  the  purpofe  of 
taking  him  by  force,  or  killing  him ; and  fo  little  did 
he  think  of  the  life  of  a human  being  that  he  would 
quite  as  foon  have  done  the  one  as  the  other. 

Cato  had  been  an  excellent  (lave,  and  now  he  was  free 
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he  was  an  excellent  freeman.  He  was  full  of  gratitude 
to  his  deliverers,  and  held  avery  truftworthy  place  in  the 
family  of  an  Iriftiman,  named  Fitzgerald,  who  behaved 
like  a brother  to  him.  Cato  was  employed  in  field- 
work, and  one  day,  when  he  was  digging  up  potatoes, 
he  found  himfelf  fuddenly  furprifed  by  his  old  mafter, 
who  fprang  from  behind  a hedge,  and  attacked  him  with 
a hatchet  in  the  mod  ferocious  manner.  Cato  was  un- 
armed, and  had  nothing  to  defend  himfelf  with  but  pota- 
toes. He  fprang  back,  therefore,  and  began  to  pelt  his 
aflailant  with  thofe  miffiles,  to  his  no  fmall  difcomfiture. 
But  the  fury  of  the  enraged  mafter  was  great — he  made 
a tremendous  rufh  at  the  poor  (lave,  felled  him  to  the 
earth,  and  would  have  difpatched  him  outright  had  not 
the  Irifh  mafter,  hearing  his  outcries,  rufhed  to  his  affift- 
ance,  and  with  a “ nate  little  fhillelagh”  obliged  the 
planter  to  beat  a retreat. 

The  bad  man's  vengeance,  however,  took  deeper  root 
from  this  difcomfiture,  and,  although  he  retired  for  a 
time,  he  ftill  determined  to  obtain  poftelfton  of  the  body 
of  his  Have  (his  property)  dead  or  alive,  and  fo  he  medi- 
tated  revenge  fully  and  deeply,  and  only  retired  to  his 
own  dwelling  to  devife  the  means  for  its  accomplifhment. 
When  he  returned  home,  however,  he  was  furprifed  at 
feeing  a bag  of  dollars  on  the  table,  and  a note  from 
Cato  to  inform  him  that  it  was  the  money  for  the  horfe, 
which  he  had  been  accufed  of  ftealing.  But  this  letter, 
inftead  of  foftening  the  heart  of  his  cruel  mafter,  only 
hardened  it  the  more;  and  fo,  after  fettling  his  eftate  in 
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the  hands  of  his  overfeer,  he  took  his  double-barrelled 
rifle,  and  tranfporting  himfelf  over  the  boundary-line,  he 
foon  found  himfelf  again  clofe  upon  the  quarters  of  Cato, 
who  was  now  a merry-hearted,  thriving  man  in  a little 
half  black,  half  white  village  on  the  Britifli  fide.  The 
planter  crept  about  for  feveral  days  in  the  hope  of  coming 
upon  the  path  of  his  vidtim,  but  without  a chance.  At 
length,  growing  defperate,  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  little  village,  and,  ftationing  himfelf  on  the  Ikirts 
of  a wood,  and  behind  a high  mafs  of  rock,  he  there 
watched,  as  a cat  would  a moufe,  for  the  appearance  of 
his  former  flave.  At  laft  he  faw  several  of  the  blacks 
among  their  goats,  at  the  outlkirts  of  the  village,  and 
among  the  reft,  Cato.  He  fired;  but,  inftead  of  hitting 
him,  his  ball  ftruck  a poor  black  girl,  and  broke  her  leg. 
He  again  fired,  and  the  ball  grazed  the  curly  wool  of 
Cato's  head.  The  blacks,  feeing  themfelves  thus  me- 
naced by  fome  one  in  the  bufti,  fet  up  a great  thout,  while 
Cato,  who  imagined  that  the  bullet  was  meant  for  him, 
fnatched  up  a gun  from  the  door  of  his  hut,  and  boldly 
went  forth  againft  his  unfeen  enemy. 

As  he  advanced,  Hughes  loaded  both  his  barrels,  and, 
concealing  himfelf  a little  way  from  the  fpot  from  which 
he  had  formerly  fired,  waited  till  Cato  fhould  get  fo  clofe 
that  he  could  not  fail  of  hitting  him.  But  juft  as  his 
finger  was  about  to  prefs  the  trigger,  a huge  brown  bear 
leaped  out  from  the  wood  and  pounced  upon  his 
fhoulder  and,  with  the  impetus  of  his  fpring,  forced 
him  down  a rocky  bank,  and  tumbled  him  over  two  or 
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three  times ; he  then  laid  hold  of  his  neck  with  his 
teeth,  and  prepared  to  finifh  him.  Cato  in  a moment 
diftinguilhed  his  old  mafter  and  enemy;  and  convifition, 
fwifter  than  a flafli  of  light,  told  him  that  his  life  had  been 
aimed  at.  But  Cato  had  been  baptized,  and  was  ftrong 
in  Chriflian  principle,  and  he  refolved  to  return  good 
for  evil — he  levelled  his  gun,  and  {hot  the  bear  through 
the  head.  He  then  ran  and  {launched  the  blood  which 
ftreamed  from  the  neck  of  his  old  enemy,  and  gave  him 
a fup  from  his  brandy-bottle  to  revive  his  drooping  fpi- 
rits.  Hughes  was  aftonifhed.  “ Oh,  mafly,  mafly,”  faid 
the  poor  {lave,  “ why  you  try  to  kill  poor  Cato  ? him  no 
kill  you,  he  make  you  well.  Cato  lub  you  as  brother. 
Come,  mafly,  lub  Cato — let  us  be  friends.” 

The  planter,  cooled  in  his  temper  from  the  lofs  of 
blood,  and  ftruck  by  the  generous  behaviour  of  the  negro, 
could  not  refrain  from  refponding  to  the  voice  of  kind- 
nefs.  His  revengeful  feelings  gave  way  to  thofe  of  a 
more  Chriftian  character,  and,  clafping  the  poor  black  in 
his  arms,  he  faid,  “ Forgive  me,  Cato.  Pray  for  me.” 
cc  Let  us  pray  together,”  faid  Cato — and  fo  they  prayed 
to  God  for  each  other. 

This  little  incident,  involving,  as  it  did,  a queftion  of 
life  and  death,  had  a powerful  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
the  planter.  His  nature  feemed  to  have  changed  from 
that  moment.  He  went  back  to  his  plantation,  and  in 
a very  {hort  time  afterwards  manumitted  all  his  {laves. 

This  illuftration  of  black  brother-help  may  be  well  fol- 
lowed by  another  no  lefs  true  or  touching.  There  was. 
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on  the  24th  of  September,  in  the  year  1835,  upon  the 
broad  Atlantic,  a noble  fhip,  called  the  “Barbadoes”  She 
had  failed  from  New  Orleans  with  a cargo,  the  greater 
part  of  which  confifted  of  cotton.  As  they  were  crofling 
the  Atlantic  they  met  with  a terrible  gale,  and  were  driven 
towards  the  Spanifh  coaft,  difmafted,  and  for  many  days 
were  buffeted  by  the  waves,  until  the  fhip  fprung  a-leak. 
The  crew  tried  in  vain  to  keep  down  the  water,  and  after 
three  or  four  days  at  the  pump,  they  quitted  the  veffel 
in  two  boats,  one  of  which  was  immediately  fwamped, 
and  all  on  board  perifhed ; the  fate  of  the  other  was  un- 
certain. 

There  were,  however,  left  on  the  wreck  two  human 
beings,  or,  in  faft,  three.  The  two  were  of  the  degraded 
and  defpifed  black  race — a male  and  a female.  The 
third  was  a little  infant,  eight  or  nine  months  old,  of 
white,  or  European  blood.  The  poor  mother,  with  her 
child,  had  embarked  for  England  in  the  ill-fated  fhip  to 
join  her  hufband,  an  American  merchant,  lying  fick  in 
England.  She,  however,  was  unable  to  ftand  the  fatigue 
of  the  voyage  and  had  died  on  the  paflage,  leaving  the 
infant  to  the  care  of  the  black  female  and  male  fervants 
who  accompanied  her. 

Thefe  were  the  only  living  things  on  board  the  “ Bar- 
badoes.”  The  negroes  had  in  vain  implored  the  failors 
when  they  left  the  veffel  to  take  with  them  the  poor  little 
white  child.  Poor  little  infant ! it  was  deadly  pale,  and 
it  vainly  attempted  to  draw  fuftenance  from  its  exhaufted 
nurfe,  down  whofe  funken  cheeks  the  tears  courfed  as 
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fhe  occafionally  preffed  the  infant  to  her  breaft,  or  turned 
it  round  to  leeward  to  fcreen  it  from  the  fpray,  which 
dafhed  over  them  at  each  returning  fwell.  Indifferent 
to  all  elfe  fave  her  little  charge,  flie  fpoke  not,  although 
{he  {huddered  with  the  cold  as  the  water  wafhed  her 
knees  each  time  the  hull  careered  to  the  waves.  The 
male  negro  fat  oppofite  to  her  on  the  iron  range,  which 
once  had  been  the  receptacle  of  light  and  heat,  but  was 
now  but  aweary  feat  to  a drenched  and  worn-out  wretch. 
He  had  fcarcely  fpoken  for  many  hours,  and  was,  in  fafif, 
feemingly  more  exhaufted  than  the  female.  Yet  his  feel- 
ings were  ftill  acute,  although  his  faculties  appeared  to 
be  deadened  by  excefs  of  fuffering. 

“ Eh  me,”  cried  the  negro  woman,  faintly,  after  her 
long  filence,  her  head  falling  back  with  extreme  exhaus- 
tion. Her  companion  made  no  reply,  but,  roufed  at  the 
found  of  her  voice,  bent  forward.  At  this  moment  the 
heavy  fpray  dafhed  over  him — he  groaned,  and  fell  back 
into  his  former  pofition.  “ What  you  tink.  Coco  ?”  now 
groaned  the  negrefs,  covering  up  more  carefully  the  child 
as  {he  fank  down  with  exhauftion.  A look  of  defpair  and 
a {hudder  from  cold  and  hunger  were  the  only  reply.  At 
laft  the  fun  came  out,  and  its  powerful  rays  communicated 
fome  warmth  to  thefe  poor  fufferers,  which  feemed  to 
revive  them.  The  fea  had  now  fubfided,  and  no  longer 
broke  over  the  veflel.  Coco,  after  feveral  efforts,  at  laft 
was  able  to  ftand  upright,  and  make  a furvey  of  the  ho- 
rizon. “ What  you  fee.  Coco  }”  faid  the  female,  as  fhe 
obferved  his  eyes  fixed  upon  a certain  quarter.  “Oh, 
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him  only  one  bit  cloud,”  he  replied,  and  funk  again  to  his 
former  pofition  on  the  grating.  “ Eh  me,”  replied  the 
negrefs,  who  had  uncovered  the  child  to  look  upon  it, 
and  whofe  powers  of  life  were  faft  finking ; “ poor  little 
mafly  Edward ; um  look  very,  very  bad.  Him  die  very 
foon.  Look,  Coco,  him  no  hab  breath,”  The  infant’s 
head  fell  back  from  the  bread;,  and  it  appeared  to  be  life- 
lefs.  “Judy,  you  hab  no  milk  for  picaninny.  Suppofe 
him  hab  no  milk,  how  him  live  ? — poor  little  chile  die. 
He  go  after  his  modder.  She  wait  for  him  in  hebben.” 
“ No,  no,”  replied  Coco ; “ de  chile  muft  go  to  his 
fadder  in  London;  he  muft  not  die.  I will  give  him 
drop  my  blood ; if  I give  him  all  in  my  body,  he  {hall 
not  die.  Look  here,  you  got  no  milk,  Judy,  I got  fome 
blood  yet.”  So  faying,  he  drew  his  knife  out  of  his 
pocket  and  cut  open  his  finger — the  blood  flowed  and 
trickled  down  into  the  mouth  of  the  babe.  “ See,  Judy, 
mafly  Edward  fuck — him  no  dead.”  The  child  revived 
from  this  ftrange  fuftenance ; and  after  another  night  of 
fearful  watching  and  extreme  exhauftion,  a fail  appeared 
in  fight.  Coco  made  a fignal  from  the  rigging  as  well 
as  he  could.  The  veflel  was  an  Englifh  gun-brig,  and 
bore  down  to  the  wreck,  and  in  a very  fhort  time  refcued 
the  poor  famiftied  negroes  and  the  white  child.  This 
child,  fo  providentially  faved  by  the  felf-devotion  of  the 
negro,  who  gave  his  blood  for  it,  reached  England  in 
fafety;  and  thofe  who  witnefled  the  touching  fpecftacle 
took  care  that  fuch  heroifm  and  brother-help  fhould  not 
go  without  its  reward : and  mafly  Edward  grew  up  to  be 
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one  of  the  merchant-princes  of  our  great  metropolis. 
Such  are  the  doings  of  our  black  brethren. 

“ Glory  to  God  in  the  higheft,  and  on  earth  peace  and 
good-will  towards  men/*  heralded  the*  Redeemer's  birth. 
He  was  emphatically  called  the  “ Prince  of  Peace." 
His  kingdom  is  a “ kingdom  of  peace."  His  greet- 
ing was  “ Peace  be  unto  you  /*  his  parting  words, 
“ My  peace  I give  unto  you/*  and  yet  ever  fince  the 
introduction  of  Chriftianity,  Chriftians  have  been  per- 
petually fighting. 

It  is  now  fifty  years  ago  fince  a number  of  benevolent 
men,  deeply  imprefled  that  war  was  inconfiftent  with 
the  principles  of  the  gofpel,  united  together  for  the 
purpofe  of  difleminating  peace  principles  among  man- 
kind. From  that  time  to  the  prefent  their  efforts  have 
been  ceafelefs  and  untiring,  and  they  have  proceeded 
in  their  good  work  amid  the  oppofition  of  the  interefted, 
the  fneers  of  the  malignant,  and  the  fcoffings  of  the  igno- 
rant, relying  on  the  divine  bleffing,  and  refting  their 
hopes  on  the  fure  word  of  prophecy,  that  a period  will 
come  when  “ nation  fhall  not  lift  up  fword  againft  nation, 
neither  fhall  they  learn  war  any  more.** 

The  Friends  of  Peace  are  true  brother  helpers  on  a 
fcale  of  infinite  enlargement;  for  they  are  fully  convinced 
that  Chriftianity,  the  animating  principle  of  all  that  is 
good  and  happy  in  the  world,  is  the  mighty  inftrument 
which  infinite  wifdom  has  defigned  for  working  fuch  a 
great  change  in  the  hearts  and  characters  of  men  as  to 
make  injuflice,  aggreffion,  bloodfhed,  and  war  to  ceafe 
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to  the  ends  of  the  earth ; and  they  believe  that  Chriftians 
of  every  denomination  ought  not  to  remain  inaCtive 
under  a convi&ion  of  the  unutterable  evils  of  war,  but 
fhould  combine  their  talents,  their  influence,  and  their 
exertions  throughout  the  world,  that,  under  the  blefling 
of  God,  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  nations  might  be  fo 
impreffed  as  to  haften  the  time  when  men  (hall  beat  their 
fwords  into  ploughfhares,  and  their  fpears  into  pruning- 
hooks.  Nor  have  they  been  vain  in  their  expectations, 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  potentates  nowa- 
days begin  to  look  upon  war,  for  war’s  fake,  with  great 
fhame  and  apprehenfion,  for  the  public  mind  of  various 
countries  has  been  aroufed  by  peace  congrefles,  which 
have  proceeded  with  a vigour,  a difcretion,  and  a Chrif- 
tian  forbearance  worthy  of  the  noble-minded  men  who 
have  direCted  their  proceedings. 

And  no  body  of  Chriftian  men  have  fo  nobly  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  in  this  truly  good  caufe  as  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Great  as  have  been  their  exertions  in  the 
caufe  of  the  prifoner  and  the  felon,  or  in  the  prifon,  the 
hofpital,  the  fchool,  or  the  haunts  of  vice  and  mifery,  it 
is  here  that  their  moft  fteady  and  perfevering  efforts  have 
been  made ; for  they  felt  that  in  the  flaying  of  the  fcourge 
of  war  they  had  the  opportunity  of  flaying  the  courfe  of 
human  mifery  upon  the  moft  extenfive  fcale.  For  with 
war  rage  the  moft  accurfed  paflions — cruelty  and  luft  ; 
with  war  come  fire  and  peftilence,  rapine  and  murder, 
the  burning  of  towns,  cities,  and  villages,  the  horrors  of 
famine,  and  the  ruin  of  every  tie,  civil  or  domeftic. 
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It  is  a glorious  caufe,  and  the  friends  of  peace  are 
noble  brother  helpers  in  the  work  of  humanity,  and  how 
glorious  will  be  the  refult  if,  by  the  combined  influence 
of  benevolent  inftitutions,  fuch  a change  as  the  following 
can  be  effected;  that  inftead  of  the  bloody  fcience  of 
war  the  fcience  of  peace  {hall  be  pra&ifed,  and  eulogifed 
as  the  moft  important  of  all  the  arts  and  fciences ; that 
the  art  of  making  people  live  happily  together  fhall  fuper- 
fede  the  art  which  would  plan  their  deftru&ion  by  rifles, 
rifle  cannon,  inflammable  compounds,  mephitic  gafes, 
and  the  thoufand  other  contrivances  which  are  every 
day  being  brought  before  the  public  mind.  At  the 
prefent  moment  the  whole  nation  feems  feized  with  a 
martial  fit,  and  at  a time  too  when  the  world  would, 
but  for  it,  put  on  a pacific  afpeft.  Nearly  a quarter 
of  a million  of  our  countrymen  have  put  themfelves 
voluntarily  in  arms  againft  a “ bugbear,”  to  fight  againft 
a fhadow  of  their  own  creation.  Let  them  beware, 
left  they  provoke  the  fpirit  they  feem  fo  anxious  to  en- 
counter. Uriqueftionably  there  is  a wide  difference 
between  an  offenfive  and  defenfive  war.  But  every 
war  is  offenfive,  at  leaft  on  one  part,  and  if  offenfive 
war  can  be  prevented,  defenfive  war  will,  of  courfe,  be 
fuperfeded.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  volunteer  move- 
ment be  not  of  a very  offenfive  character. 

We  would  have  thefe  heroic  young  men — Chriftians 
as  they  deem  themfelves,  and  courageous  and  noble- 
hearted  as  they  doubtlefs  are,  and  truly  defirous  of  serv- 
ing their  country  as  their  fpirit  proves  them  to  be — we 
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would  have  them  reflect  awhile.  The  fruit  of  righteouf- 
nefs  is  fown  in  peace,  of  them  that  make  peace.  From 
whence  come  wars  and  fightings  ? — even  of  our  lufts,  that 
war  in  our  members.  Is  not  the  bare  fource  of  the 
fighting  principle  here  difclofed  ? Does  not  war  always 
fpring  from  the  worft  principles  of  our  nature  ? And  in 
its  whole  fpirit,  is  it  not  unfriendly  to  the  meeknefs, 
benevolence,  and  charity,  which  chara&erize  the  heirs  of 
eternal  life,  and  perilous  to  the  fouls  of  men  ? Surely,  then, 
you  will  not  deny  your  obligations  to  make  every  effort  in 
your  power  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  repofe  and  harmony  of  your  country  and  the  world. 

Does  not  the  “ reading  ” of  the  prefent  day  fully  prove 
the  cruelty,  wickednefs,  and  horror  of  war,  and  that  they 
who  enter  upon  it  are  fure  to  fuffer  by  the  defperate 
game  ? But  the  immediate  privations  and  fufferings  of 
war,  numerous  and  deplorable  as  they  confeffedly  are, 
comprife  but  a part  only  of  the  evils  by  which  they 
are  fraught.  Men,  familiarifed  with  the  weapons  of  de- 
ftruction,  and  accuftomed  to  march  about  in  military 
array,  become  infenfibly  endowed  by  a warlike  fpirit,  and 
are  likely  to  defpife  the  fober  occupations  of  an  indus- 
trious life.  This  being  the  cafe,  a young  maiTs  profpe6ts 
and  defigns  in  life  receive  a very  great  check,  and  if  fo 
the  mercantile  and  commercial  interefts  of  the  country 
mull  fuffer.  The  life  of  a foldier  is  a precarious,  uncer- 
tain, and  predatory  one.  The  life  of  a civilian  is  one  of 
effort  and  of  aim,  dire&ed  to  home  happinefs  or  to  civic 
honours. 
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Let  the  Peace  Societies,  then,  renew  their  efforts,  which 
feem  of  late  to  have  been  fomewhat  flackened  in  the 
general  war  fever.  There  is  much  work  for  them  now 
to  do.  They  are  a noble  company  of  brother  helpers, 
and  they  will  not  be  true  to  themfelves  or  their  principles, 
if  they  be  not  as  ready  to  advocate  the  principles  of 
peace  as  the  volunteers  are  to  illuftrate  thofe  of  war.  In 
this  cafe  let  there  be  a “ contention  ” on  the  principle  of 
love.  And  if  it  can  be  {hown  that  war  is  on  any  ground 
whatever  confident  with  the  gofpel  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  our  divine  Lord  and  Saviour,  then,  but  not  till 
then,  let  us  adopt  for  our  motto,  “ war  to  the  knife,” 
and  let  “ darknefs  be  the  burier  of  the  dead.” 

The  military  profeffion — and,  in  the  depravity  of  man, 
fuch  a profeffion  may  by  fome  be  thought  neceflary — is 
in  all  refpefts  fo  contrary  to  every  principle  of  reafon  and 
juftice  that  it  admits  not  the  flighted  vindication.  Power 
has  fanctioned  it,  and  cuftom  has  reconciled  us  to  its 
enormities,  but  nothing  can  change  the  eternal  nature  of 
things,  and  make  the  murderer  of  innocent  victims  either 
juft  or  honourable.  For  in  every  inftance  in  which  war 
has  been  undertaken,  the  men  who  by  their  ambition 
and  intrigues  have  pufhed  things  to  extremities,  have 
decided  the  conteft  by  means  of  thofe  who  were  innocent 
of  the  quarrel  and  generally  unconcerned  in  the  events ; 
by  men  whom  ignorance  or  neceffity  has  compelled  to 
be  their  dupes,  and  to  betake  themfelves  to  fighting 
becaufe  they  can  find  no  other  employment.  Let  any 
man  coolly  and  impartially  examine  the  hiftory  of  the 
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paft  and  prefent  times,  and  fay  whether  every  difpute 
between  nations  might  not  have  been  fettled  by  negotia- 
tion, if  the  parties  had  been  fo  difpofed,  and  whether 
every  thing  fhould  not  be  reforted  to  rather  than  force — 
for  whoever  is  the  caufe  of  {bedding  man's  blood,  except 
pofitively  to  fave  his  own  life,  is  guilty  of  murder.  The 
fact,  however,  is  that  mankind  has  been  fo  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  this  barbarous  mode  of  decifion  that  they  never 
think  of  any  other.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  force  of 
cuftom,  the  appearance  of  neceffity,  the  fanction  of  time, 
the  power  of  example,  the  danger  of  delay,  the  ftrength 
of  our  enemies,  and  the  urgency  of  the  cafe,  no  war  can 
be  juftified  by  that  party  who  have  not  exhaufted  every 
means  of  conciliation,  and  propofed  every  fcheme  of 
fettling  differences  without  reforting  to  the  fword.  Up 
to  the  prefent  time  this  has  hardly  been  attempted.  We 
had  the  affumption  of  it  indeed  in  the  Crimean  war,  we 
had  the  pretenfe  of  it  in  the  war  of  France  with  Auftria, 
but  in  the  dreadful  contefl:  now  going  on  in  the  American 
States  no  attempt  whatever  was  made  to  conciliate  the 
points  of  difference.  The  combatants  have  fprung  at  each 
other  like  wild  beafts ; and  judging  from  appearances,  and 
the  bitter  animofity  between  the  parties,  they  will  in  the 
end  succeed  in  thoroughly  crippling  each  other;  and  then, 
after  the  {laughter  of  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand 
men,  the  deftru&ion  of  a hundred  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  the  annihilation  of  commerce,  the  brutalization 
of  communities,  the  ruin  of  families,  and  the  fpread  of 
rapine,  murder,  and  all  thofe  abominations  of  which  war 
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is  the  parent,  the  contending  parties  will  leave  off,  pro- 
bably, juft  where  they  began.  Well  was  it  faid  by  a great 
writer  of  the  laft  century,  “ An  odd  circumftance  in  this 
infernal  enterprife  is  that  every  chief  of  thefe  ruffians  has 
his  colours  confecrated,  and  folemnly  prays  to  God  before 
he  goes  to  deftroy  his  neighbour.  If  the  {lain  in  battle 
do  not  exceed  two  or  three  thoufand,  the  fortunate 
commander  does  not  think  it  worth  while  thanking  God 
for  it ; but,  if  befides  killing  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  men, 
he  has  been  fo  far  favoured,  as  he  fuppofes,  by  Heaven,  to 
deftroy  fome  remarkable  place  with  fire,  sword,  and  the 
rapine  of  luft,  then  a verbofe  hymn  is  fung  in  four  parts, 
compofed  in  a language  unknown  to  the  combatants. 
Of  what  avail  is  humanity,  benevolence,  temperance, 
mildnefs,  difcretion,  and  piety,  when  half  an  ounce  of 
lead,  difcharged  at  a diftance  of  fix  hundred  paces,  riddles 
my  body ; and  when,  thus  expiring,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
my  eyes,  at  their  laft  opening,  fee  my  native  town  all  in 
a blaze,  and  the  laft  founds  I hear  are  the  fhrieks  and 
groans  of  women  expiring  among  the  ruins,  and  all  for  the 
pretended  interefts  of  a man  who  is  a ftranger  to  me?” 

Such  things,  however,  are  upon  the  wane.  As  coun- 
tries become  more  commercial,  they  will  fee  the  coft  of 
fpending  money  foolifhly.  England  has  a field  of  glory 
before  her  far  beyond  any  that  has  been  acquired  hitherto 
by  the  efforts  of  her  fons  either  in  war  or  peace ; and  the 
fpirit  of  the  age,  grown  richer  in  reafon  and  experience, 
points  to  honourable  induftry  as  the  fource  of  hei:  future 
greatnefs.  Free  trade,  free  communication,  free  inftitu- 
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tions,  freedom  of  thought,  fpeech,  and  action,  will  do  for 
her  more  than  all  her  plated  gunboats  or  mighty  Arm- 
ftrongs.  Steam,  multiplied  in  every  poflible  ramification, 
the  electric  telegraph,  (ladling  intelligence  over  every 
land,  and  railways,  (hooting  impetuoufly  through  the 
viaduft,  the  tunnel,  or  the  falt-marine  path,  will  bind 
the  nations  together  in  a union  of  interefts.  Already  the 
fprings  are  gufhing  out  in  the  deferts,  the  mountains  are 
becoming  low,  and  the  valleys  are  raifed  ; and  by-and- 
by  the  lion  (hall  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  (hall  be  eftablifhed.  My  eyes  will 
have  long  been  clofed  before  that  day  arrives ; but  I 
exult  in  every  effort  towards  its  confummation,  being 
firmly  convinced  that  eye  has  not  feen,  nor  ear  heard, 
nor  has  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive, 
how  great  will  be  the  bleffings  of  Providence  on  a future 
race  whofe  hearts  will  unite  with  their  words,  and  whofe 
aftions  will  prove  that  the  will  of  God  is  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

But  we  do  not  look  alone  to  fcientific,  or  mercantile,  or 
commercial  energy  to  bring  peace  on  earth.  In  propor- 
tion only  to  the  fpread  of  Chriftianity  will  peace  be  fure 
or  permanent,  becaufe  it  prefents  the  only  principle 
which  can  effectually  counteract  the  influence  of  cove- 
toufnefs,  pride,  vanity,  and  ambition,  thofe  permanent 
features  in  the  human  character,  and  efpecially  exiftent 
in  kings  and  rulers.  A concurrence  of  fortunate  circum- 
ftances  may  tranfiently  fupprefs  that  love  of  power  which 
intoxicates  the  mad  men  of  the  world ; but  the  furious 
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spirit  will  be  ever  ready  to  efcape  and  fcatter  over  the 
earth  its  baneful  influence.  It  is  Chriftianity  alone 
which  directs  man  to  refign  vengeance  to  his  Maker, 
which  inftruCts  him  to  return  good  for  evil,  to  love  his 
enemies,  and  to  do  his  best  for  thofe  that  ill-ufe  and 
perfecute  him.  Did  this  fpirit  prevail,  war  would  ceafe 
of  itfelf,  becaufe  it  would  be  an  impoflibility.  It  is  for 
us,  then,  to  labour  and  to  pray,  to  work  hard  while  it  is 
day  in  our  endeavours  to  eftablifli  the  kingdom  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  If  we  truft  in 
him,  he  will  not  fail  us,  but  lead  us  on,  perhaps  through 
difficulties  and  dangers,  by  the  rock  and  the  fandbank, 
through  the  water  and  through  the  fire,  amid  the  terrors 
of  the  ravine  and  horrors  of  the  precipice ; but  ftill  he 
will  lead  us  to  the  brighteft  realization  of  our  hopes, 
founded  upon  the  unfpeakable  promifes  of  his  love,  till 
our  peace  fhall  be  made  perfect,  and  our  happinefs  be 
made  fecure. 

As  Jefus  came  to  bring  peace  on  earth,  fo  he  emphati- 
cally declared  he  came  to  fave  life,  not  to  deftroy  it.  He 
faid  alfo,  that  there  was  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  finner 
that  repented,  than  over  ninety  and  nine  juft  perfons. 
Hence,  the  fame  Chriftian  body  of  men  who  have  fo  laud- 
ably employed  themfelves  in  the  prevention  of  war,  have 
been  equally  zealous  in  calling  attention  to  the  punifti- 
ment  of  death.  In  our  younger  days  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon fight  to  fee  eight  or  nine  malefactors  fwinging  from 
the  Newgate  drop,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  many  of  whom  fuf- 
fered  for  the  moft  trivial  crimes.  The  forging  of  a one- 
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pound  note,  fo  manufactured  that  any  one  might  forge 
the  plate,  was  punifhed  with  death ; the  healing  of  a horfe 
was  puniftied  with  death ; the  healing  of  fheep  was  pun- 
ched with  death ; robbery  in  a dwelling-houfe  was  pun- 
ihied  with  death.  Death,  death,  death,  and  a hanging 
judge  to  boot,  {how  little  difcrimination,  and  no  mercy ! 

Who  would  have  believed  that  a Chrihian  people 
fhould  have  known  fo  little  of  Chrihianity  as  to  have  no 
idea  of  juhice  or  mercy — that  an  intelligent  people  fhould 
have  known  fo  little  of  public  policy  ? The  idea  of  put- 
ting a human  being^s  life  againh  that  of  a filly  fheep,  or  a 
bit  of  plate,  or  a fcrap  of  paper!  Will  it  be  believed  that, 
owing  to  the  facilities  with  which  this  laft  offence  could 
be  committed,  and  in  fpite  of  people  being  hung  for  it, 
there  were  twelve  thoufand  bank-notes  forged,  and  a 
very  large  number  of  profecutions,  and,  confequently, 
executions  ? In  {hort,  hanging  became  fo  common  all 
over  the  kingdom  that  it  ceafed  to  infpire  terror.  We 
talk  of  the  barbarifms  and  fuperftitions  of  the  fixteenth 
century;  thefe  profecutions,  fo  far  as  human  life  was  con- 
cerned, were  far  more  ridiculous.  The  heathen  were 
more  like  Chriftians  than  we  were  in  thefe  refpects.  The 
eloquent  and  amiable  Tully  ufes,  on  this  very  topic,  lan- 
guage worthy  of  a Chriftian  magiftrate.  “ Quid  enim,” 
ait,  “ optavi,  poteffe  quod  ego  mallem,  quam  in  confulatu 
meo  carnificem  de  Foro  crucem  de  campo  fuftulifle.  Sed 
ifta  laus  primum  eft  majorum  noftrorum,  Quirites,  qui, 
expulfis  regibus,  nullum  in  libero  populo  veftigium  cru- 
delitatis  regiae  retinuerunt.”  He  had  taken  away  the 
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executioner  from  the  Forum,  the  crofs  from  the  Campus 
Martius.  He  fays  in  the  fame  connexion,  cc  I forbid 
the  affembly  of  the  Roman  people  to  be  polluted  by  the 
contagion  of  an  executioner.” 

The  Engliflh  laws,  at  the  time  of  which  we  fpeak,  and 
up  to  a very  recent  period,  were  juftly  cenfurable  for  the 
number  of  offences  they  made  capital.  They  refembled 
thofe  of  Draco,  the  fevereft  of  all  the  Greeks.  The  ren- 
dering of  hurt  for  hurt,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a tooth  for  a 
tooth,  evil  for  evil,  blood  for  blood,  was  a part  of  even 
the  Mofaic  code.  But  when  the  Sun  of  Righteoufnefs 
arofe  with  healing  in  his  wings,  he  taught  exaftly  the 
reverfe  of  all  this.  He  came  not  to  condemn,  but  to  fave. 
In  one  efpecial  cafe,  in  which  a poor  woman  was  found 
in  the  commiffion  of  a heinous  crime,  he  refufed  to  fanc- 
tion  the  barbarous  ordeal  through  which  {he  had  to  pafs 
— and  he  even  prayed,  while  enduring  all  the  agonies 
of  the  crofs,  for  his  blafpheming,  reviling,  and  cruel 
murderers. 

Every  Chriftian  believes  that  when  a wicked  man  dies 
without  repentance,  he  goes  into  a ftate  of  eternal  mifery. 
His  probation  clofes ; there  is  no  more  hope  of  his  repent- 
ance in  the  grave,  of  his  reformation,  or  his  pardon,  or  his 
redemption.  Who,  then,  can  wifh  for  the  death  of  a wicked 
man,  but  rather  that  he  fhould  turn  from  his  wickednefs 
and  live  ? Who  can  rafhly  lay  his  hand  on  that  brittle 
thread  of  life,  which  connects  it  with  time  and  eternity, 
and  fever  it  for  ever  ? None,  we  think,  who  reflefit 
as  Chriftian  s fhould  reflect.  But,  alas,  Chriftian  princi- 
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pies  are  often  the  laft  to  influence  our  conduft ; man  is 
the  flave  of  paflion,  prejudice,  and  folly.  Having  begun 
to  tamper  with  a jewel  of  fuch  ineftimable  value,  he 
dailies  with  carelefs  hand  a fellow- creature  from  life,  and 
plunges  him  into  the  terrible  abyfs — and  thoufands  have 
been  hurried  into  eternity  with  all  their  fins  upon  their 
heads.  God  fet  a mark  upon  the  murderer  Cain.  It 
warned  mankind  not  to  commit  murder,  and  not  to  take 
away  the  life  of  the  murderer. 

It  is  upon  thefe  principles,  that,  during  the  laft  fifty 
years,  a number  of  Chriftian  philanthropifts  have  united 
together  for  the  purpofe  of  reforming  our  fanguinary 
code.  The  difficulties  they  have  had  to  contend  with 
have  been  immenfe — it  was  like  launching  a life-boat  on 
the  ocean.  Life-boats  muft  be  launched  amid  the 
howlings  and  furges  of  a terrible  ftorm,  but  the  boat 
once  launched,  fhe  fleers  fearlefsly  among  the  breakers. 
The  thunders  roll  above  her,  and  the  lightnings  play 
around  her,  but  (he  goes  on  her  voyage  of  mercy  undis- 
mayed, with  her  noble  crew  all  ready  and  anxious  for  the 
faving  of  human  life.  Mankind  owes  a deep  debt  to 
thofe  who  have  fo  nobly  exerted  themfelves ; for  no  man 
knows,  even  the  beft  of  us  cannot  tell,  what  the  tempta- 
tions of  this  world  may  not  lead  to. 

God  has  been  with  this  caufe  in  a moft  efpecial  manner. 
The  number  of  executions  has  diminifhed  fevenfold. 
The  murderer  alone  now  fuffers  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law,  and  every  effort  is  made  for  him,  while  the 
flighted:  extenuation  can  be  put  upon  his  offence.  The 
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public  mind  has  by  thefe  men  not  only  been  enlightened 
on  the  fubjeft  of  capital  punifhment,  but  trained  to 
mercy.  Perhaps  at  this  moment  there  does  not  exift  a 
Angle  mind  who  would,  not  denounce  the  putting  of  a 
man  to  death  for  anything,  fhort  of  a deliberate  murder. 
Is  not  this  a triumph  on  the  part  of  humanity  ? and  does 
not  this  encourage  us  to  go  on  in  our  good  work,  under 
the  hope  that  in  a few  years  capital  punifhment  will  be 
abolifhed  altogether  ? That  he  who  cannot  give  life  has 
no  right  to  take  it  away,  is  a truth  clear  to  the  reasoning 
faculties.  Chriftianity  fays,  “ Love  your  enemies,  return 
good  for  evil ; Chrift  came  not  to  deftroy,  but  to  fave.” 
He  is  emphatically  the  Saviour — it  is  Satan  who  is  the 
deftroyer,  and  we  are  the  difciples,  not  of  him,  but  of  our 
Lord  and  Matter,  whofe  fpirit  will  yet  prevail,  and  whofe 
doctrines  will  be  yet  as  univerfal  as  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  unfailing  fun.  Thus,  with  the  rainbow  of  hope  over 
their  heads,  the  friends  to  the  abolition  of  capital  punifh- 
ment will  go  forward,  looking  to  the  author  and  finifher 
of  their  faith  for  guidance,  fupport,  and  comfort  in  their 
labour  of  love,  and  in  the  full  affurance  that  they  fhall 
eventually  prevail  over  the  prejudice,  blindnefs,  and  un- 
charitablenefs  of  the  age. 

How  often  has  it  happened  that  men  of  the  mod  be- 
nevolently-difpofed  minds,  and  with  a fincere  defire  to  do 
good  to  their  fellow-creatures,  have  been  thwarted  in  their 
object  by  not  being  impelled  to  their  bright  work  by 
Chriftian  principle,  and  who  have  confequently  failed  in 
every  attempt  to  do  good.  Of  this  number  was  the  late 
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Robert  Owen,  a man  fincerely  defirous  of  creating  a better 
ftate  of  things  for  the  labouring  clafles.  The  leading 
idea  of  his  mind  was,  that  the  character  of  man  is  not 
formed  by  him  but  for  him,  either  by  natural  organiza- 
tion, or  the  external  circumftances  to  which  he  had  been 
fubjefted  from  his  birth.  Hence  he  concluded,  that  by 
improving  the  circumftances  which  furround  an  indivi- 
dual in  his  early  years,  the  individual  himfelf  may  be  im- 
proved, and  in  place  of  an  inferior,  may  be  made  a very 
fuperior  being,  and  hence  the  neceffity  for  educational 
training  and  culture.  But  Owen  found  that  this  theory 
would  not  admit  of  maiTs  refponfibility,  and  was  at  vari- 
ance with  the  truths  of  revelation ; fo,  inftead  of  modify- 
ing his  principles,  which,  as  a difbeliever,  he  could  not 
do,  he  refolved  to  ignore  Chriftianity  altogether,  and  I 
well  remember  William  Allen  telling  him,  that,  in  con- 
fequence,  he  never  would  fucceed.  For  nearly  fixty 
years  Mr.  Owen,  with  a perfeverance  and  energy  highly 
praifeworthy,  perfifted  in  his  various  fchemes  for  the 
amelioration  of  human  condition.  He  propofed,  as  we 
all  know,  the  building  of  towns  in  the  form  of  parallelo- 
grams, in  which  each  perfon  fhould  live  in  a community, 
all  partaking  of  the  fame  comforts  out  of  a common 
fund,  and  the  whole  to  be  regulated  by  a fyftem  of  “ ex- 
a&ly-the-fameifm,”  none  to  be  rich,  none  to  be  poor, 
none  to  want,  none  to  have  luxuries  of  any  kind.  Compe- 
tition was  to  be  laid  on  one  fide  entirely,  and  every  one 
was  to  give  up  his  acquired  means,  and  throw  it  into  the 
common  fund  for  the  benefit  of  all.  There  might  have 
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been  fome  kind  of  feafibility  in  this ; but  when  put  into 
practice  the  failure  was  inevitable.  Religion  being  re- 
pudiated, and  moral  obligation  being  made  a thing  of 
neceflity,  it  was  foon  found  that  a philofophical  code 
having  no  real  bafis,  ended  in  having  no  morality  at  all. 
The  loofenefs  of  morals  in  Mr.  Owen’s  eftablifhment  be- 
came notorious,  and,  although  he  had  numerous  difciples 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  not  one  attempt  at  carry- 
ing out  his  principles  fucceeded.  No  man  can  carry  out 
benevolent  principles  in  this  country  but  in  connection 
with  religion.  It  is  aim  oft  entirely  by  the  fpiritually- 
minded  Chriftian  that  the  work  of  philanthropy  is  car- 
ried on ; take  away  this,  and  all  falls  to  the  ground. 

This  faCl  was  never  more  ftrikingly  proved  than  in  the 
cafe  of  Owen.  Here  was  a man  of  an  intellectual 
mind,  of  fair  competence,  of  large  influence,  and  of  a 
moft  determined  fpirit,  with,  doubtless,  a heart  of  great 
benevolence,  labouring  unceafingly  for  forty  years,  or 
more,  making  numerous  converts  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  at  laft  ending  his  career  as  he  begun  it — 
by  doing  nothing.  Vain  were  his  attempts,  alfo,  at  the 
co-operation  fyftem,  which  is  now  fcarcely  known,  all 
through  his  principle  not  being  in  the  flighted:  degree  de- 
pendent upon  the  recognition  of  religion  in  any  form.  It 
being  Amply  a fyftem  of  barter  or  trade,  could  in  no  way 
militate  againft  its  fuccefs;  but  it  was  taken  up  in  the 
main  by  perfons  of  deiftical  principles,  and  deifm  affords 
no  guarantee  for  the  faithful  performance  of  any  duty, 
much  lefs  in  keeping  accounts. 
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The  fame  ill  fuccefs  attended  the  career  of  Mr. 
Morgan,  a gentleman  of  great  benevolence,  who  in  early 
life  became  warmly  attached  to  Owen’s  fyftem.  He 
laboured  for  many  years  with  great  afliduity  in  promul- 
gating his  plans ; at  the  fame  time  he  devoted  himfelf  to 
the  caufe  of  education,  being  convinced,  like  many  others, 
of  the  evils  of  ignorance  to  the  community.  So  earnest 
was  Mr.  Morgan,  that,  fo  far  from  fetting  himfelf  againft 
religious  perfons  or  eftablifhments,  without  in  the  flighted: 
degree  compromifing  his  own  opinions,  he  was  ready  to 
unite  with  any  one  or  any  body  of  men  willing  to  do  good 
in  his  way.  He  even  went  fo  far  as  to  provide  in  his  pro- 
jected eftablifliment  for  the  celebration  of  divine  worfhip, 
and  in  his  plan  propofed  the  building  of  a church,  and  the 
erection  of  meeting-houfes  for  Diflenters.  Nothing  could 
be  more  fair,  generous,  or  felf-facrificing,  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  and  no  man 
had  a more  enlarged  and  devoted  heart.  The  inftances 
of  his  private  beneficence  would  fill  a volume ; and  his 
noble  enthufiafm,  continuing  to  the  lafl:  moments  of  a 
long  and  not  ufelefs  life,  will  ever  be  remembered  by  his 
friends,  and  by  a very  large  number  of  perfons  whom  he 
had  ferved. 

There  cannot  be  a more  important  matter  in  the  pre- 
fent  day  than  a confideration  of  the  ftate  of  the  labour 
clafs,  a clafs  growing  in  intelligence  and  in  importance ; 
and  brother  helpers  could  not  render  a greater  fervice  to 
fociety  at  large  than  by  directing  attention  to  it.  Both 
the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  la- 
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bourers  and  artifans  are  in  a tranfition  ftate.  Clubs  and 
combinations  tend  fometimes  to  their  advantage,  and  at 
others  are  in  the  higheft  degree  detrimental  to  their  focial 
interefls.  The  moft  abfurd  notions  yet  prevail  with 
regard  to  the  right  of  labour  and  capital,  natural  and 
civil  liberty,  the  obligations  of  religion,  and  the  law  of 
equity.  They  are  alfo  equally  deficient  in  their  notions 
of  pra&ical  domeftic  economy;  they  have  no  idea  of 
fpending  money  to  the  beft  advantage,  and  of  having 
value  in  return  for  what  they  lay  out.  We  want  an 
apoftle  for  the  labour  clafs ; one  who  would  devote  him- 
felf  to  their  enlightenment,  and  alfo  to  their  elevation 
in  the  focial  fcale,  as  well  as  their  deliverance  from  the 
aftounding  mafs  of  indifference  to  religious  matters  which 
overhangs  them  like  a cloud.  There  is  a wide  and  open 
field  for  a brother  helper  to  work  in.  The  wrongs  of  the 
labour  clafs  are  many,  their  rights  alfo  are  equally 
numerous,  and  with  all  their  faults — faults  which  are 
diftreffing  to  themfelves — there  is  in  no  country  in  the 
world  a more  induftrious,  a more  honeft,  or  a more  loyal 
race.  This  is  a great  bafis  to  a£l  upon,  and  he  who  will 
act  upon  it,  and  go  out  as  a miffionary  in’the  caufe  of  the 
working  man,  in  the  fpirit  of  benevolence  and  unoften- 
tatious  piety,  will  reap  a harveft  of  good.  England,  as  a 
country,  refts  mainly  upon  the  induftry  of  the  working 
man.  To  his  energy,  and  endurance,  and  conftancy,  the 
higher  clafles  are  mainly  indebted  for  all  they  enjoy.  We 
are  too  apt  to  forget  this,  but  Chriftian  love  will  neither 
“ muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn,”  nor  put  upon 
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the  camel’s  back  a larger  load  than  he  is  able  to  rise 
with.  Owenifm  and  co-operation  have  failed  in  their 
million,  let  us  fee  what  Chriftianity  can  do. 

Such  are  the  doings  of  our  brother  helpers  and  would 
be  brother  helpers  in  part,  it  would  take  a large  volume  to 
record  them  in  full.  But  among  all  brother  helpers,  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  have  been  in  our  days 
the  molt  true,  faithful,  and  energetic.  There  has  been 
no  queftion  of  humanity  which  they  have  not  efpoufed, 
there  has  been  no  good  to  be  done  that  they  have  not 
attempted,  and  no  evil  to  be  eradicated  to  which  they 
have  not  devoted  themfelves,  with  a courage  and  fteadi- 
nefs  which  have  rendered  them  all  but  invincible.  The 
extenfion  of  education,  the  abolition  of  llavery,  the  refor- 
mation of  prifons,  the  abolition  of  ufelefs  oaths,  the  hu- 
manizing of  our  penal  code,  and  the  fpread  of  the 
principles  of  univerfal  peace,  have  been  for  fifty  years  the 
conftant  objefts  of  their  thoughts  and  exertions,  while 
their  private  charities  and  beneficence  to  the  opprefled, 
the  poor,  and  the  wretched  of  all  creeds  or  countries, 
have  been  unbounded.  In  fhort,  they  have  been  the 
pioneers  of  philanthropy  in  every  form  and  under  every 
difcouraging  afpe£t  of  the  times.  They  came  for- 
ward in  the  early  dawn,  when  all  the  reft  of  the 
world  was  fleeping,  to  thruft  their  fickles  into  the 
harveft  of  God’s  vineyard.  They  bore  all  the  labour 
and  heat  of  the  day,  working,  as  it  were,  in  a ftony  de- 
fert  and  an  arid  foil,  but  with  a ftrong  will  and  a humble 
truft.  Their  charity  is  like  the  divine  wifdom  difplayed 
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in  that  zoological  marvel,  the  elephant’s  trunk,  which 
has  the  capacity  of  lifting  a ton  weight  or  picking  up  a 
pin.  Nothing  has  been  too  great  or  too  fmall  for  their 
Chriftian  enterprife  and  perfeverance.  Among  them 
the  greateft  philanthropes  of  any  age  and  nation  are  to 
be  found.  Kings  and  conquerors,  ftatesmen  and  legis- 
lators, philofophers  and  patriots,  will  look  dim  before  the 
fire  of  that  divine  love  which  has  chara&erized  the  doings 
of  fuch  men  as  Reynolds  and  Gurney,  Sterry  and  Sturge, 
Fofter  and  Fox,  Hull,  Hodgkin,  and  Bright.  The  world 
owes  to  fuch  men  more  than  it  will  ever  be  able  to  pay : 
for,  fliould  the  future  reveal  to  us,  as  it  undoubtedly  will, 
the  fpread  of  univerfal  benevolence,  the  end  of  warlike 
ftrife,  the  liberty  of  the  Have,  the  univerfality  of  educa- 
tion, the  further  Chriftianization  of  the  penal  code,  and 
the  diffufionof  the  great  principles  of  human  civilization 
— fuch  a confummation  of  earthly  good  will  be  greatly 
due  to  them,  and  ill  will  it  be  for  the  world  fhould  fuch 
a fociety  of  worfhippers  in  fpirit  and  in  truth  ever  be 
broken  up;  for,  were  it  fo,  humanity  would  be  partially 
paralyzed,  and  that  comprehenfive  benevolence,  which  is 
the  life  of  Chriftianity,  would  pale  its  fires,  and  the  Re- 
deemer’s kingdom  would  be  retarded. 

But  we  are  not  without  hope — fuch  a fociety  will  not 
be  permitted  to  dwindle  away  into  nothingnefs.  It  has 
already  performed  too  much  good,  and  has  too  much  to 
perform  for  the  world,  to  die.  We  die  when  our  a&ive 
functions  are  deftroyed ; we  die  when  our  vitality  is  ex- 
haufted — this  is  not  fo  with  Quakerifm,  for  it  retains  the 
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eflence  of  the  life  of  life;  and  as  a little  leaven  leaveneth 
the  whole  lump,  fo  may  we  hope  that  humanity  and 
benevolence  may  expand  through  the  focial  compact. 
There  is  yet  a great  deal  for  good  men  to  do — the  prof- 
perity  of  the  country,  its  increafing  wealth,  its  extraor- 
dinary power  of  machinery,  the  march  of  general  intelli- 
gence, the  fpread  of  commerce — all  thefe  have  a tendency 
to  fix  us  upon  a pinnacle  of  greatnefs  and  of  grandeur 
fuch  as  the  world  never  knew.  But  we  cannot  forget 
the  little  worm  at  the  root  of  Jonah’s  gourd.  In  the 
higheft  point  of  our  elevation  is  the  greateft  danger  of 
our  fall.  We  know  full  well  that  our  moral  ftrength  is 
far  lefs  than  our  phyfical  and  intellectual  capabilities — 
Chriftianity  has  yet  to  be  taught.  Religion  is  with  us  for 
the  moft  part  only  fkin  deep,  and  is  too  much  the  refult 
of  feet  and  party  fpirit — a bitter  contention  diffracting 
the  Church.  If  a houfe  be  divided  againft  itfelf,  how 
{hall  it  ftand  ? and  what  is,  of  all  things,  the  moft  alarm- 
ing is  that  infidelity,  which  ufed  to  fkulk  about  in  the 
dark  corners  of  crooked  ftreets,  in  the  dens  of  vice  and 
crime,  and  in  the  nefts  of  harlotry  and  fhame,  now 
flaunts  in  our  uni verfi ties,  among  deans  and  chapters, 
firft-clafs  men,  and  fenior  wranglers.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  rotten  fermentation  will  pafs  away,  and  that  the 
true  leaven  from  heaven  will  caufe  Chriftianity  to  rife 
higher  and  higher  towards  its  eternal  Author,  in  whofe 
over-rulings  for  eventual  good  we  have  ftill  faith  and 
hope. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BROTHER  HELP  IN  THE  PRISON,  THE  HOSPITAL,  ON 
SHIPBOARD,  AND  IN  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 


“ Nor  plague,  nor  peftilence. 
Nor  famine,  nor  frantic  war's  wild  maffacre. 
Nor  ftorm,  nor  tempeft,  nor  yet  dungeon  foul 
With  rank  contagion,  can  e'er  ftop  the  good 
In  their  fweet  walk  of  love.” — Armstrong. 


THE  prefent  age  juftly  boafts  its  pre-eminence  in  the 
labours  of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head.  The  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race  never  were  fo  unwearied  in  their 
exertions,  never  fo  encouraged  by  the  voice  of  public  efleem. 
But  it  was  not  fo  half  a century  ago  ; then  the  Chriftian 
philanthropic  had  to  wage  an  unequal  fight ; he  was  ridi- 
culed and  perfecuted,  borne  down  by  tyrannic  force,  and 
had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  every  indignity.  Such  was 
the  cafe  with  the  great  and  benevolent  Howard,  who,  to 
ufe  the  eloquent  words  of  another,  went  forth  through 
the  world,  not  to  furvey  the  fumptuoufnefs  of  palaces,  or 
the  ftatelinefs  of  temples,  not  to  make  accurate  admea- 
furements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  not  to  col- 
led medals  or  to  collate  manufcripts,  but  to  dive  into  the 
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depths  of  dungeons,  to  plunge  into  the  infe&ions  of  hos- 
pitals, to  furvey  the  manfions  of  forrow  and  pain,  to  take 
the  gauge  and  dimenfions  of  human  mifery,  depreffion, 
and  contempt,  to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to 
the  neglefted,  to  vifit  the  forfaken,  and  to  reprefs  and 
ameliorate  the  diftrefles  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His 
plan  is  original,  and  is  as  full  of  genius  as  of  humanity.  It 
was  a voyage  of  difcovery,  a circumnavigation  of  charity, 
and  the  benefit  of  it  is  felt  more  or  lefs  in  every  country. 
This  man,  of  whom  one  of  our  greateft  ftatefmen  could 
thus  fpeak,  “was  bound  apprentice  to  a grocer,”  but 
upon  coming  of  age  he  determined  to  devote  himfelf  and 
the  fmall  patrimony  which  came  to  him  at  the  death  of 
his  father,  to  fome  work  of  ufefulnefs  and  honour.  In 
1 7 56,  he  made  a voyage  to  Lifbon,  to  view  the  effefts  of 
the  recent  earthquake  that  had  deftroyed  that  city.  This 
was  during  the  war  with  France,  and  to  fhow  the  mighty 
defign  of  Providence,  the  vefTel  in  which  he  embarked  was 
captured,  and  he  was  thrown  into  a French  prifon.  The 
hardfhips  he  differed,  and  the  miferies  he  witnefled  during 
his  captivity,  firft  roufed  his  attention  to  the  subjeft  of  his 
future  and  highly  important  refearches.  Some  time  after 
he  ferved  in  the  office  of  fheriff,  and  in  applying  himfelf  to 
the  neceflary  duties  of  his  office,  he  had  to  vifit  the  old 
gaol  of  Bedford — that  glorious  old  place  ofhiftoric  filtered:, 
where  John  Bunyan  wrote  the  moft  wonderful  fimilitude 
that  the  world  ever  ftudied.  Here  he  found  the  prifoners 
in  a ftate  of  filth  and  wretchednefs  of  the  moft  horrible 
kind.  His  heart  bled  for  his  fellow  men,  as  it  had  bled 
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in  the  French  prifons,and  he  refolved  to  devote  his  time — 
his  life,  if  neceflary — to  the  alleviation  of  this  form  of 
human  mifery. 

It  is  a glorious  thing  to  have  a grand  objeft  before  our 
eyes,  to  claffify  and  arrange  the  productions  of  nature, 
or  to  difcover  newworlds,to  investigate  the  laws  of  fcience, 
or  to  probe  the  rotten  places  of  philofophy ; but  how  much 
more  magnanimous  is  it  to  devote  ourfelves  to  the  relief 
of  human  diftrefs  and  fuffering  ? Such  was  the  objeCt  of 
Howard,  and  he  accordingly  took  up  his  ftaff,  and  went 
forth  as  a miffionary  to  thofe  that  were  in  prifon.  His 
refearches  proved  how  neceflary  it  was  that  an  angel  of 
light  fhould  enter  thofe  dungeons  of  darknefs,  like  the 
angel  who  came  to  the  prifon  of  the  apoftle;  and  he  laid 
the  refult  of  his  inquiries  before  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, in  March  1774,  for  which  he  received  a vote  of 
thanks. 

He  now  determined  to  extend  the  benefit  of  his  exer- 
tions to  the  world  at  large.  He  accordingly,  in  1773  and 
1776,  made  two  tours  on  the  Continent,  and  during  cer- 
tain intervals  travelled  into  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  re- 
vifited  all  the  counties  of  England,  folely  employed,  in  all 
thefe  places,  in  collefting  every  particular  in  the  manage- 
ment of  prifons.  The  refult  of  his  labours  he  publifhed 
to  the  world,  and  in  fo  cheap  a form  that  it  was  attain- 
able by  all.  The  mafs  of  cruelty,  mifery,  and  vice,  which 
he  revealed,  raifed  the  indignation  of  every  feeling  heart. 
He  ftill  continued  his  vifits  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  and  finally  made  a third  and  more  com- 
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plete  furvey  of  the  prifons  of  England  and  Wales.  In 
thefe  tours  he  comprehended  another  objefit  of  impor- 
tance and  humanity — that  of  hofpitals.  He  everywhere 
obferved  and  carefully  noted  down  their  ftru<5ture  and 
regulations,  their  defe&s  and  deformities,  and  the  addi- 
tional information  thus  obtained  he  publiftied  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  his  other  work. 

One  would  have  thought  that  this  good  man  muft  have 
exhaufted  the  objefts  of  his  benevolence,  and  would  have 
been  glad  of  repofe  after  fo  much  hard  labour  in  the 
Lord’s  vineyard;  but  no,  the  divine  light  was  in  his  mind, 
and  the  divine  love  within  his  heart,  and  thefe  would  not 
allow  him  to  reft  while  anything  remained  to  be  done. 
The  progrefs  of  contagion  in  prifons  and  in  hofpitals,  had 
led  him  to  confider  of  the  beft  means  of  checking  it,  and 
he  determined  upon  making  an  examination  of  all  the 
principal  lazarettos  in  Europe,  with  a view  to  alleviate 
human  fuffering  by  pointing  out  the  beft  method  of 
flaying  infectious  or  contagious  difeafes.  The  expofure 
of  himfelf  to  contagion  and  infection  never  fwayed  him 
for  a moment.  He  was  ready  to  “ give  his  life  for  the 
fheep.” 

Mr.  Howard  fet  out  on  his  new  expedition  towards  the 
end  of  1785,  unaccompanied  by  a fervant,  as  he  did  not 
think  it  juftifiable  to  expofe  to  similar  dangers  any  one  not 
acted  upon  by  the  fame  motives.  He  took  his  way  by  the 
fouth  of  France,  through  Italy,  Greece,  and  Conftanti- 
nople.  From  this  latter  place  he  retired  to  Smyrna,  where 
he  knew  the  plague  then  to  prevail,  for  the  purpofe  of 
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going  to  Venice  with  a foul  hill  of  health,  that  he  might 
be  fubjefted  to  all  the  rigour  of  a quarantine  in  the  laza- 
retto, and  confequently  become  acquainted  with  its  rules. 
How  the  noify  deeds  of  military  heroes  (brink  into  nothing, 
compared  with  fuch  cool  and  deliberate  daring ! Even 
kings  flood  aftonifhed  at  it,  and  bent  before  him.  He 
again  returned  to  England,  and  again  vifited  all  the  prifons 
and  hofpitals.  In  1789  he  was  once  more  abroad  at  St. 
Peterfburg  and  Mofcow,  and  while  purfuing  his  labour 
of  love  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  he  vifited  a lady 
who  was  fuffering  from  a malignant  fever,  and  caught 
the  infection.  Providence  feemed  to  fay,  flay  thou  good 
and  faithful  fervant,  “ enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord,”  and  he  died  on  the  20th  of  January,  1790,  leaving 
an  example  behind  him  fuch  as  the  world,  with  one  divine 
exception,  never  faw,  and  fecuring  himself  a name  which 
will  be  remembered  fo  long  as  Chriftianity  endures. 

The  fpirit  of  Howard  did  not  die.  The  world  had 
been  aroufed  by  his  exertions,  and  humanity  wralked  the 
earth  as  the  Saviour  walked  of  old  in  Judaea.  A work, 
which  commenced  at  home,  went  abroad,  and  returned 
to  its  domeftic  hearth,  as  it  were,  inspired  with  frefh 
vigour,  enterprife,  and  perfeverance.  Horrible  indeed 
was  the  flate  of  moft  of  our  prifons.  The  places  fet 
apart  for  the  prifoners  were  often  truly  wretched — low, 
damp  cells,  or  dungeons,  or  wards,  clofe  and  ill  venti- 
lated, in  which  numbers  of  human  beings  were  huddled 
together,  covered  with  filth,  vermin,  and  difeafe.  The 
tried  and  the  untried  prifoners,  the  mifdemeanant  and 
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the  felon,  the  juvenile  offender  and  the  veteran  criminal, 
were  all  mixed  indifcriminately  together.  Some  of  the 
cells  excluded  the  light  of  day  entirely,  others  were  fo 
damp  that  the  floors  were  floppy  with  water.  In  the 
old  jail  of  Perth  were  found  two  prifoners,  who  had 
become  lunatics  through  the  inhumanity  of  the  treat- 
ment— both  in  folitary  confinement.  They  were  con- 
fined in  ftone  cells  on  beds  of  ftraw,  abounding  in  filth  of 
the  very  worft  defcription,  in  which  they  wallowed  almoft 
in  a ftate  of  nudity.  They  appeared  in  a ftate  of  fatuity, 
the  almoft  inevitable  confequence  of  the  treatment  to 

which  they  had  been  expofed.  No  one  refided  in  the 

* 

houfe  to  fuperintend  thefe  afflifted  perfons,  fome  man 
living  in  the  town  having  been  appointed  to  feed  them  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day.  They  were,  in  fa£f,  treated 
exactly  as  if  they  had  been  beafts.  A few  days  after  the 
vifit  of  the  two  benevolent  perfons  who  record  the  faft, 
one  of  thefe  poor  creatures  was  found  dead  on  the  ftraw . 
In  fome  prifons,  fo  dreadful  was  the  treatment,  and  fuch 
the  brutality  exercifed  by  the  keepers,  that  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  the  prifoners  to  make  repeated 
attempts  at  felf-deftru<5tion.  A woman  had  been  “ caft 
into  prifon”  for  debt  only.  She  had  a fickly  babe,  and 
fo  great  was  her  horror  at  the  fierce  conduct  of  thofe 
with  whom  fhe  had  to  mix,  and  the  hardftiips  and 
cruelties  that  flie  had  to  endure,  that  fhe  contrived  to 
ftrangle  herfelf  and  child  during  the  night,  and  both  were 
found  corpfes  in  the  morning.  On  board  of  the  hulks, 
the  treatment  of  the  prifoners  was  alfo  moft  wicked  „ 
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cruel,  and  demoralizing.  There  was  no  attention  paid  to 
age,  to  chara&er,  or  to  crime.  The  convifts  were  mod  of 
them  double  ironed,  fome  of  them  young  lads  and  very 
little  boys ; and  thus  ironed  and  linked  together  were  the 
young  and  the  old,  the  boy  and  the  man,  the  felon, 
deferter,  rioter,  poacher,  bigamift,  with  others  convicted 
of  revolting  crimes.  When  collected  together  in  the 
evening,  preparatory  to  their  nightly  lock-up,  they  re- 
fembled  the  fiends  of  the  lower  world;  and  it  was 
remarkable  to  trace,  as  their  imprifonment  continued, 
how  every  fpark  of  intelligence  and  humanity  left  their 
faces,  giving  place  to  a countenance  of  the  utmoft  bru- 
tality, with  an  idiotic  caft,  fhowing  that  the  mind  had 
left  her  throne  to  be  ufurped  by  the  beaftial.  To  fhow 
the  kind  of  malefa&ors  thus  mixed  together,  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  human  degradation,  there  were  in  one  gang, 
all  linked  together,  three  notorious  burglars,  thirty-two 
houfebreakers,  two  horfe-ftealers,  feven  fhoplifters,  fix 
highway  robbers,  three  lads  for  robbing  their  mafters, 
one  young  man  of  very  good  character  (his  firft  offence), 
three  boys  for  privately  healing,  and  two  young  men  for 
refilling  the  prefs-gang.  How  pitiable  muft  have  been  the 
condition  of  thefe  poor  young  men  and  lads  who  were 
fuffering  this  horrible  penalty  for  flight  offences,  and 
how  many  comparatively  innocent,  or  at  leaft  uncor- 
rupted, youths  muft  have  been  ruined  for  ever,  both  in 
body  and  foul,  by  this  fyftem  of  non-claffification  ! 

Nor  was  it  in  England  only,  as  Howard  had  before 
afcertained,  that  the  moft  infane  cruelties  exifted  in  the 
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treatment  of  prifoners.  It  was  in  the  year  1802,  that 
George  Ballet,  a benevolent  Moravian,  went  on  a million 
of  mercy  to  vilit  the  galley-llaves  of  France.  “ The  prin- 
cipal places  in  which  they  are  employed  are  Breft,  Toulon, 
Rocheford,  and  Cherbourg.  The  whole  number  of 
criminals  there  employed  amounted  to  fomewhat  more 
than  twenty  thoufand.  They  had  been  condemned,  for 
fpecific  offences,  to  the  galleys  for  life,  and  for  a term 
varying  from  five  to  twenty-four  years.  The  greateft 
number  were  employed  at  Breft,  who  worked  on  the 
fortifications,  or  in  the  dockyards.  They  were  all 
ironed,  fome  heavily.  They  fleep  upon  a hard  wooden 
bedftead,  without  ftraw.  Along  the  top  of  this  bed  is  a 
wooden  ridge  and  an  iron  bar,  to  which,  on  each  fide,  fix 
of  thefe  miferable  wretches  are  fattened  by  chains,  which 
are  attached  to  collars  round  their  necks ; they  are  befides 
all  linked  together  as  they  fleep,  fo  that  one  cannot  rife 
without  all  the  others  riling  likewife.  The  weight  of 
thefe  chains  averages  fourteen  pounds  per  man. 

“ They  are  kept  in  great  fubjeftion — a word,  or  even  a 
look — although  it  be  only  a look  of  anguifh  or  forrow — is 
looked  upon  as  the  'fulks/  and  is  punifhed  with  the 
greateft  brutality.  A man  is  felled  to  the  ground  like  an 
ox  for  only  a look ; for  a word  or  complaint  he  is  punifhed 
with  great  feverity  by  the  inhuman  warder,  who  ufes  a 
long  leathern  whip  with  thick  knotted  thongs,  with  bits 
of  iron  inferted  in  the  knots  at  the  end.  The  ficknefs 
and  mortality  are  fo  great  that  few  live  beyond  fix  or 
feven  years.  They  are  covered  with  vermin,  and  all  look 
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as  if  they  had  recently  been  difcharged  from  an  hofpital, 
fo  lean  are  their  bodies,  fo  hollow  are  their  cheeks,  and 
fo  pale  their  countenances.”  The  writer  fays  he  never 
faw  anything  fo  utterly  vile,  or  human  nature  fo  utterly 
degraded,  except  in  the  hold  of  a flave-fhip.  A few  weeks 
before  the  writer  was  at  the  fpot,  there  had  been  a riot, 
occafioned,  no  doubt,  by  the  fufferings  to  which  the  poor 
wretches  were  expofed.  A cannon,  loaded  with  grape  (hot, 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  them  while  cluttered  together 
in  the  court-yard,  which  never  ceafed  firing  till  more 
than  fix  hundred  were  killed  mi  the  fpot.  Some  days 
elapfed  before  the  bodies  were  cleared  away,  and  the  dead 
and  the  dying  were  left  together  till  no  fymptoms  of 
life  feemed  to  remain,  when  all  were  thrown  into  the  fea. 

Well  might  the  Chriftian  mind  be  aroufed  to  the 
amelioration  of  fuch  calamities,  and  the  fuppreffion  of 
fuch  cruelties,  and  it  is  to  the  glory  of  the  female  fex, 
that  a lady  was,  under  a merciful  Providence,  deftined  to 
this  labour  of  love.  Mrs.  Fry  vifited  Newgate,  for  the 
firft  time,  nearly  half  a century  ago,  and  fhe  found  the 
female  fide  of  the  prifon  in  a ftate  that  no  language 
can  defcribe.  Nearly  three  hundred  women — fent  there 
for  every  gradation  of  crime,  fome  untried,  and  fome 
under  fentence  of  death — were  crowded  together  in  the 
two  wards  and  two  cells,  horribly  offenfive  to  the  eye  and 
noftrils.  Every  one  except  the  governor  was  afraid  to  go 
amongft  them.  He  perfuaded  Mrs.  Fry  to  leave  her 
watch  in  the  office,  telling  her  that  even  her  prefence 
could  not  prevent  its  being  ftolen  from  her.  She  faw 
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enough  to  convince  her  that  every  thing  bad  was  going 
on.  “ In  fhort,”  fhe  laid  to  her  friend  Mr.  Buxton,  in 
giving  him  this  account,  “All  I tell  thee  is  a faint 
pifture  of  the  reality ; the  filth,  the  clofenefs  of  the  rooms, 
the  ferocious  expreffions  and  manners  of  the  women 
towards  each  other,  and  the  abandoned  wickednefs  which 
everything  befpoke,  are  quite  indefcribable.”  One  aft, 
of  which  Mr.  Buxton  was  informed  from  another 
quarter,  marks  the  degree  of  wretchednefs  to  which  they 
were  reduced.  Two  women  were  feen  in  the  aft  of 
firipping  a dead  child  for  the  purpofe  of  clothing  a living 
one. 

The  human  degradation  which  Mrs.  Fry  witnefled 
induced  her  to  devote  herfelf  as  a fervant  of  Chrift  to  this 
work.  Well  might  it  be  faid  of  her  by  Adele  du  Thou, 
in  her  “ Hiftoire  de  la  Sefte  des  Amis,”  “ She  is  devoted 
to  afts  of  virtue.  She  makes  no  diftinftion  in  perfons ; 
the  unfortunate  are  her  brothers,  whatever  be  their 
country  or  their  religion.  Her  heart  is  univerfal  charity 
walking  the  earth.  She  is  at  once  a phyfician  to  the 
body  and  the  foul.  She  regards  vice  as  a difeafe ; and 
to  the  unfortunate,  and  even  the  wicked,  fhe  never 
denies  affiflance.” 

But  this  benevolent  lady’s  efforts  at  firft  met  with  cold 
fupport,  if  not  oppofition.  The  City  circumlocutory 
office  flood  in  the  way;  old  prejudices  were  to  be  re- 
vered, old  cufloms  maintained,  old  laws  to  be  preferved, 
and  old  gentlemen  to  be  confulted.  But  at  lafl  the 
fheriffs  and  governors  delegated  every  neceffary  authority 
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for  carrying  into  effect  the  benevolent  plan  {he  had  con- 
ceived of  reftoring  the  degraded  portion  of  her  fex  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  Newgate  to  the  paths  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue.  Her  firft  plan  was  to  form  a ladies’ 
committee,  confiding  of  the  wife  of  a clergyman  and 
eleven  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends ; and  this  hav- 
ing been  done,  the  work  was  commenced  with  faith  in 
the  fuperintending  power  of  God,  and  in  the  love  of  his 
Son  Jefus  Chrift,  who  is  “ not  willing  that  any  fhould 
perifh,  but  that  all  fhould  come  to  repentance.” 

“Y  foon  found,”  faid  Mrs.  Fry,  “ that  nothing  could 
be  done,  or  was  worth  attempting,  for  the  reformation 
of  the  women  without  conftant  employment : as  it  was, 
thofe  who  were  idle  were  confirmed  in  idlenefs,  and  thofe 
who  were  difpofed  to  be  induftrious  loft  their  good  habits. 
In  fhort,  they  went  there  to  have  the  work  of  corrup- 
tion completed,  and  fubfequent  examination  has  difco- 
vered  to  me  the  cafes  of  many  who,  before  that  period, 
had  come  to  Newgate  almoft  innocent,  and  who  left  it 
depraved  and  profligate  to  the  laft  degree.”  As  fhe  had 
then  no  hopes  of  a provifion  of  labour,  Mrs.  Fry^s  atten- 
tion was  confined  to  about  thirty  children,  whofe  mifer- 
able  condition  much  affe&ed  her.  They  were  almoft 
naked,  and  feemed  pining  away  for  want  of  food,  air, 
and  exercife ; but  their  perfonal  fuffering  was  the  leaft 
part  of  their  wretchednefs — what  but  certain  ruin  muft 
be  the  confequence  of  education  in  this  fcene  of  depra- 
vity ? At  her  fecond  vifit  this  good  woman  requefted  to 
be  admitted  alone,  and  was  locked  up  with  the  women, 
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without  any  turnkey,  for  feveral  hours.  Here  {he  became 
acquainted  with  revelations  of  fin,  forrow,  and  fuffering, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  fuppofed  to  exift.  Her 
mild,  calm,  and  almoft  heavenly  demeanour  infpired  the 
poor  wretches  with  awe  and  veneration,  and  her  words  of 
comfort  were  as  drops  of  balm  to  every  heart.  She  efpe- 
cially  called  the  attention  of  the  poor  creatures  to  the  fitua- 
tion  of  their  offspring,  and  expreffed  her  defire  to  eftablifh 
a fchool  for  their  reformation  and  training  in  habits  of 
order,  morality,  cleanlinefs,  and  comfort.  She  gave  them 
the  milk  of  religious  inftrudtion  as  “milk  for  babes.” 
They  faid  they  all  knew  too  well  the  mifery  of  fin  to  wifh 
to  have  their  children  brought  up  in  it,  and  offered  to 
affifl:  her  in  her  efforts.  She  wifiied  them  to  be  inftru- 
mental  in  their  own  falvation,  and  in  the  falvation  of 
their  children ; and  with  her  fifter-help  (he  urged  felf-help 
and  exertion  upon  them,  and  a ftrong  reliance  upon  the 
power  and  afliftance  of  the  great  and  good  God,  who 
would  look  with  a benignant  eye  upon  their  efforts.  At 
her  next  vifit  they  had  felefted  a young  woman  as  fchool- 
miftrefs,  and  her  conduft  did  credit  to  their  difcernment. 
She  was  a faithful  and  affedlionate  girl,  one  of  themfelves, 
who  had  fallen  from  virtue  and  felf-refpeft,  and  had  been 
imprifoned  for  a trifling  theft.  The  women  now  wanted 
to  attend  fchool  with  the  children,  both  old  and  young. 
They  promifed  entire  obedience.  Many  came,  and  be- 
haved themfelves  with  great  propriety,  and  they  went 
away  reformed  in  their  habits  and  character. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  confent  of  the  females,  her 
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next  objeCt  was  to  fecure  the  concurrence  of  the  governor. 
Mrs.  Fry  went  to  his  houfe,  and  there  fhe  met  both  the 
fheriffs  and  the  ordinary.  They  entered  into  her  views 
with  great  cordiality,  but  no  place  in  the  prifon  could 
be  converted  into  a fchoolroom.  But  fhe  was  determined 
to  carry  out  her  good  work.  She  again  requefted  to  be 
admitted  alone  amonoj  the  women  that  fhe  might  fee  for 
herfelf,  and  if  her  fearch  then  failed,  die  would  be  con- 
tent to  abandon  her  projeCt.  She  at  laft  difcovered  a 
larger  cell,  which  was  not  ufed  ; fhe  thought  it  might  be 
made  ufe  of  to  try  the  experiment.  Upon  this  fhe  re- 
turned to  the  fheriffs,  who  told  her  fhe  might  take  it  if 
fhe  liked,  and  do  the  beft  fhe  could. 

The  next  day  fhe  commenced  the  fchool,  in  company 
with  a young  lady  who  then  vifited  a prifon  for  the  firft 
time.  The  railing  was  covered  with  half-clothed  women, 
ftruggling  together  for  the  front  fituations  with  the  mod 
boifterous  violence,  and  begging  with  the  utmoft  vocifera- 
tion. The  young  lady  who  accompanied  Mrs.  Fry,  faid 
that  flie  felt  as  if  fhe  was  going  into  a den  of  wild  beads; 
and  fhe  well  recollects  fhuddering  when  the  door  clofed 
upon  her,  and  fhe  was  locked  in  with  such  an  apparently 
defperate  community.  This  day,  however,  the  fchool 
furpafled  their  utmoft  expectations ; their  only  pain  arofe 
from  the  numerous  applications  made  by  young  women 
who  longed  to  be  taught  and  employed.  The  narrownefs 
of  the  room  rendered  it  impoflible  to  yield  to  their  re- 
quefts,  whilft  a denial  feemed  a fentence  of  deftruCtion. 

The  next  objeCt  of  Mrs.  Fry  was  to  extend  the  advan- 
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tages  of  the  fchool  to  the  tried  prifoners — for  the  utmoft 
licentioufnef  sprevailed  amongft  them,  and  wickednefs 
of  the  worft  kind  was  unblufhingly  committed.  When 
the  intention  was  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Fry  to  her  coad- 
jutors, it  at  firft  appeared  fo  vifionary  and  unpromifing 
that  it  met  with  very  {lender  encouragement.  It  was 
ftrongly  reprefented  that  it  was  impoffible  to  wadi  the 
blackamoor  white ; and  one  gentleman,  who  ought  to 
have  known  better,  abfolutely  had  the  temerity  to  quote 
Scripture  on  the  occafion,  and  to  fay  it  was  written  “ let 
the  filthy  be  filthy  ftill.”  Even  the  fheriffs  ftrongly  re- 
prefented that  a regular  London  female  thief,  who  had 
pafled  through  every  fcene  and  ftage  of  guilt,  whofe 
every  friend  and  connexion  were  accomplices  and  cri- 
minal affociates,  was  of  all  characters  the  moft  irreclaim- 
able. They  feemed  to  forget  that  when  mercy  was  at 
work,  the  Lord  was  at  hand. 

Then  there  were  croakers,  as  there  always  are,  againft 
good  in  any  form — unbelievers,  fearful  hearts,  and  “ eco- 
nomifts/”  who  faid  that  the  novelty  would  foon  wear  off ; 
that  the  good  pretended  to  be  done  was  only  illufory; 
that  the  time  would  come  when  employment  would  be 
irkfome,  fubordi nation  would  irritate  their  unruly  feel- 
ings, and  that  wickednefs,  chained  up  for  afeafon,  would 
again  burft  forth  with  renewed  violence  and  intenfity. 
Some  pooh-pooh*  d the  undertaking  altogether,  and  faid  it 
was  an  amiable  madnefs,  while  others  fagacioufly  thought 
that  a prifon  ought  not  to  be  made  a little  heaven  for 
the  benefit  of  thofe  who  had  fet  the  laws  of  the  land  at 
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defiance,  ftolen  pocket  handkerchiefs  or  horfes,  or  forged 
eafily-forgeable  pound  notes,  and  in  other  ways  trans- 
grefled  the  law  of  meum  et  tuum.  But  thefe  arguments 
were  as  dewdrops  on  the  mane  of  a lionefs,  and  Mrs. 
Fry  and  the  committee  of  ladies,  who  were  her  working 
handmaids,  exhibited,  in  their  perfeverance  and  energy, 
fuch  a difplay  of  female  heroifm  and  devotion  which 
completely  filenced  their  opponents.  They  felt  that  the 
path  of  duty  was  open  before  them,  that  Chriftianity 
beckoned  them  onwards,  and  that  mercy  pleaded.  This 
infpired  them  with  confidence  that  could  not  be  fhaken, 
and  they  put  their  truft  in  Him  who  is  often  pleafed  to 
accomplifli  the  higheft  purpofes  by  the  mod  feeble  inftru- 
ments. 

With  thefe  impreffions  they  had  the  boldnefs  to  de- 
clare, that  if  a committee  could  be  found  who  would 
{hare  the  labour,  and  a matron  who  would  engage  never 
to  leave  the  prifon  day  or  night,  they  would  undertake 
to  try  the  experiment — that  is,  they  would  find  employ- 
ment for  the  women,  procure  the  necefifary  money,  till 
the  City  fhould  be  induced  to  relieve  them  from  the  ex- 
penfe — and  be  anfwerable  for  the  fafety  of  the  property 
committed  into  the  hands  of  the  prifoners. 

The  committee  immediately  prefented  itfelf.  It  con- 
fifted  of  the  wife  of  an  amiable  clergyman  and  eleven 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  before.  They  pro- 
fefifed  their  willingnefs  to  fufpend  every  other  engagement 
and  avocation  and  to  devote  themfelves  to  Newgate,  and 
in  truth  they  performed  their  promife  moft  faithfully. 
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With  no  interval  of  relaxation,  and  with  but  few  interrup- 
tions from  the  calls  of  other  and  more  imperious  duties, 
they  lived  among  the  prifoners.  At  firft,  every  day  in  the 
week,  and  every  hour  in  the  day,  fome  of  them  were  found 
at  their  poll:,  joining  in  the  employments,  or  engaged  in 
the  inftru&ion  of  the  unfortunates ; and  even  when  the 
neceffity  of  fuch  clofe  application  was  much  abated,  the 
matron  ftates  that,  with  one  only  fhort  exception,  (he  does 
not  recollect  the  day  on  which  fome  of  the  ladies  have  not 
vifited  the  prifon,  and  that  very  often  they  have  been  with 
her  by  the  time  the  prifoners  were  d refled,  have  fpent  the 
whole  day  with  them,  fharing  her  meals,  or  pafling  on 
without  any,  and  have  only  left  the  fchool  after  the  clofe 
of  day. 

Such  was  the  affiduity  of  thefe  good  people — but  more 
remained  to  be  done.  The  experiments  had  been  made 
upon  the  untried  prifoners  only.  It  was  now  deemed 
expedient  to  eftablifh  a fimilar  place  for  the  tried  pri- 
foners. When  this  was  propofed,  the  fame  filly  objections 
were  made  by  perfons  in  authority  and  out  of  authority. 
But  the  culprits  themfelves  implored  of  the  ladies  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  their  humane  interference  to  them, 
fome  of  them  with  tears  in  their  eyes;  they  alfo  drew  up 
a petition  or  memorial  fetting  forth  their  defires,  and  alfo 
giving  afliirance  of  their  good  behaviour.  The  experinent 
was  tried  and  fucceeded ; habits  of  order  and  obedience, 
felf-refpeft  and  decorum,  were  induced.  It  had  been  the 
cuftom  for  convifts  on  their  departure  for  the  hulks. 
Botany  Bay,  or  other  penal  places,  on  the  night  of  their 
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departure  to  break  the  windows  of  the  prifon,  to  (bout, 
to  blafpheme,  and  to  commit  every  kind  of  excefs.  But 
now  the  cafe  was  altered.  There  was  not  the  leaf):  attempt 
at  a riot,  no  windows  were  broken,  no  blafphemous  lan- 
guage ufed,  on  the  contrary,  the  poor  wretches  took  an 
affectionate  leave  of  their  benefactors,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  their  hearts  were  fubdued  by  kindnefs;  love  had  done 
what  feverity  failed  to  accomplifh,  and  the  laft  look  that 
many  of  them  gave  as  they  entered  the  “ condemned  van,” 
was  that  of  affeCtion  and  gratitude. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  plan  above  adverted  to  was  followed 
by  reformations  in  almoft  all  our  prifons.  Thoufands 
began  to  intereft  themfelves  for  the  worft  of  their  fellow 
men,  and  to  feel.  It  had  been  made  manifeft  that  the 
mod  degraded  of  criminals  had  hearts  to  be  melted  and 
fouls  to  be  faved,  and  that  there  were  firings  of  fympathy 
to  be  touched  in  their  bofoms  that  vibrated  in  harmony 
with  humanity;  and  although  fome  were  envious,  others 
fceptical,  and  not  a few  malignant,  at  the  fuccefs  of  the 
good  work,  Her  Majefty  Queen  Charlotte,  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  and  other  branches  of  the  royal  family,  gave  it  their 
powerful  fanCtion.  The  queen,  indeed,  fent  for  Mrs.  Fry, 
and  heard  from  her  own  lips  a full  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  prifon,  and  teflified  in  the  mofl  flattering 
terms  to  the  good  fhe  had  done.  The  grand  jury  of 
the  city  of  London  alfo  marked  their  fenfe  of  Mrs.  Fry’s 
meritorious  fervices  in  their  report  of  the  work  at  the  Old 
Bailey  on  vifiting  Newgate  on  the  7th  of  February  1818, 
in  the  following  manner  : — 
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“The  grand  jury  cannot  conclude  this  report  without 
expreffing  in  an  efpecial  manner  the  peculiar  gratification 
they  experience  in  obferving  the  important  fervices  ren- 
dered by  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  friend s,  and  the  habits  of  reli- 
gion, order,  induftry,  and  cleanlinefs,  which  her  humane, 
benevolent,  and  praifeworthy  exertions  have  introduced 
among  the  female  prifoners,  and  that  if  the  principles 
which  govern  her  regulations  were  adopted  towards  the 
males  as  well  as  females,  it  would  be  the  means  of  con- 
verting a prifon  into  a fchool  of  reform,  and  inftead  of 
fending  criminals  back  into  the  world,  as  is  now  too  ge- 
nerally the  cafe,  hardened  in  vice  and  depravity,  they  would 
be  reftored  to  it  repentant,  and  probably  become  ufeful 
members  of  fociety.” 

Thus  it  was  that  a few  good  women  taught  the  men 
the  way  to  be  charitable,  and  {howed  them  that  the 
work  of  fympathy  was  able  to  go  on  with  the  work  of 
punifhment.  The  refult  was  fuch  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  thofe  who  have  faith  in  the  promifes  of 
God.  And  when  we  look  at  the  good,  we  fhould  not 
forget  from  whence  the  good  cometh — from  thofe  gentle 
and  tender  affections  with  which  God  has  endowed 
women  pre-eminently.  Thefe  affections  comprehend  all 
the  different  modifications  of  Chriftian  love,  from  the 
tranfient  good-will  felt  for  a common  ftranger,  to  the 
fondnefs  with  which  a mother  watches  over  her  child  in 
its  diftrefs,  or  which  watches  by  the  bed-fide  of  the  dying 
in  the  crowded  hofpital,  or  kneels  on  the  bed  of  ftraw 
in  the  dungeon  of  the  prifon.  The  power  of  love  and 
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fympathy  is  mightier  than  the  whirlwind,  it  will  fubdue 
the  moft  ferocious  natures,  and  conquer  the  molt 
felfifh  of  our  paflions.  They  teach  us,  too,  when  under 
the  influence  of  reafon,  to  look  into  the  moral  conftitu- 
tion  of  man,  and,  without  ignoring  human  refponfibility, 
imprefs  powerfully  upon  us  the  truth  that  “ we  made 
not  ourfelves.”  This  reflection  will  lead  us  to  feel  infi- 
nite gratitude  to  the  Creator,  and  to  fliow  our  gratitude, 
by  conforming  to  and  carrying  out  that  great  admonition 
of  our  Saviour,  “ Whatfoever  ye  would  that  men  fhould 
fhould  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  fo  to  them.”  “ I was  in 
prifon  and  ye  viflted  me;”  and  “ Inafmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  to  one  of  the  leaft  of  thefe  my  brethren  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me.”  To  be  inftrumental  in  the  faving 
of  fouls  is  the  Chriftiaffs  higheft  privilege,  and  happy 
are  thofe  whom  God  has  fo  appointed  to  do  His  work 
of  falvation  upon  earth. 

So  much  for  our  prifons ; yet  fomething  may  be  faid 
for  many  of  thofe  who  manage  them — for  inftance,  the 
gaoler.  Gaolers  are  often  looked  upon  with  very  great 
fufpicion.  Like  butchers,  their  profeflion  is  fuppofed 
to  harden  their  hearts.  But  it  often  happens  that  both 
butchers  and  gaolers  are  able  to  feel,  and  do  feel 
poignantly,  the  diftrefles  of  others,  and  noble  facrifices 
they  make  fometimes  to  do  good.  In  the  district  of 
Suffolk,  there  is  a gaoler,  not  lefs  remarkable  for  his 
great  intelligence  than  for  his  humanity;  his  mind 
is  bent  upon  doing  all  the  good  he  can,  both  for 
fociety  at  large  as  well  as  for  the  unfortunates  under  his 
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care.  I was  prefent  at  a highly  interefting  ledture 
given  by  this  gentleman  fome  time  fince,  and  was  moft 
forcibly  ftruck  with  the  noble  fentiments  it  contained, 
the  great  kindlinefs  of  feeling  which  it  difclofed,  and 
the  truly  Chriftian  fpirit  that  pervaded  the  whole  of  it. 

The  prefent  age  and  the  past  afford  many  inftances 
of  gaolers  being  touched  with  pity.  In  the  year  1786 
an  order  was  received  by  Mr.  Simpfon,  the  keeper  of 
Norwich  gaol,  to  fend  three  female  convi&s,  under 
fentence  of  tranfportation,  to  Plymouth.  One  of  thefe 
unfortunate  females  had  an  infant,  about  five  months 
old,  which  fhe  had  fuckled  from  its  birth.  The 
father  of  the  child  was  likewife  a felon,  under  a fimilar 
fentence.  He  had  repeatedly  expreffed  a wifh  to  be 
married  to  the  woman,  and  was  much  diftrefled  at  the 
order  for  her  removal.  Application  was  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  allow  him  to  accompany  her,  but 
without  fuccefs.  When  Mr.  Simpfon  arrived  with  his 
party  at  Plymouth,  the  captain  of  the  hulk  refufed  to 
take  the  infant,  faying  he  had  no  order  to  take  children. 
Neither  the  entreaties  of  the  humane  gaoler  nor  the 
agonies  of  the  poor  woman  could  prevail  upon  the  un- 
feeling captain  even  to  permit  the  babe  to  be  taken  on 
board  till  inftrudtions  from  the  Government  could  be 
received.  There  were  no  railway-trains  in  thofe  days,  nor 
any  eledtric  telegraphs  to  dispatch  meflages  with  the  fpeed 
of  lightning.  The  journey  from  Plymouth  to  London 
was  an  event  in  a man’s  life,  and  a great  expenfe  too ; 
but,  nothing  daunted  by  either  of  thefe  confiderations,  or 
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the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  travelling  three  hundred 
miles  in  an  inclement  feafon  of  the  year,  the  heroic  man 
determined  to  take  charge  of  the  child  himfelf,  and,  if 
poffible,  to  obtain  a Government  order  in  its  favour.  He 
ftarted  for  London  with  the  wretched  little  babe  in  his 
arms,  and  was  obliged,  for  economy’s  fake,  to  travel  out- 
fide  the  coach.  He  fed  it  with  pap  at  every  place  the 
coach  hopped  to  change  horfes,  he  carried  it  in  his 
bofom,  and  it  slept  with  him  at  night  when  he  reached 
the  metropolis.  He  felt  that  he  loved  the  child,  and,  as 
he  faid,  as  if  a maternal  inftin£t  had  been  imparted  to 
him,  and  the  child  ufed  to  look  up  in  his  face  and  fmile 
upon  him,  which  was  to  him,  as  he  exprefled  it,  like  a 
reward  from  heaven.  Having  reached  London,  he 
haftened  to  the  office  of  Lord  Sidney,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  was  rudely  told  to  call  again.  He  went  again 
and  again,  but  was  told  that  the  Secretary  mud  appoint 
an  interview  before  he  could  be  admitted.  He  wrote 
feveral  letters  to  Lord  Sidney,  but  received  no  reply. 
He  was  determined  to  fee  his  lordfhip  notwithftanding, 
and  to  ftate  his  cafe.  He  at  length  refolved  upon  waiting 
at  the  hall  door  till  he  fhould  fee  his  lordfhip  defcend 
the  heps  to  his  carriage.  As  foon  as  the  nobleman 
appeared,  the  poor  gaoler  fell  on  his  knees  before  him, 
and  held  up  the  helplefs  infant.  The  Secretary  was 
greatly  aftonifhed,  and  inquired  what  the  exhibition 
meant.  The  particulars  of  the  cafe  were  foon  fet 
properly  before  him.  His  lordfhip  went  back,  called 
for  pen  and  ink,  and  immediately  forwarded  an  order 
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that  the  child  fhould  be  reftored  to  its  mother,  that 
the  father  fhould  accompany  them,  and  that  they  fhould 
be  married  before  the  tranfport  fhip  fet  fail.  He  alfo, 
with  a thoughtful nefs  that  did  him  great  credit, 
ordered  that  the  gaoler’s  expenfes  fhould  be  paid.  Thus 
ended  an  affair  that  reflected  the  higheft  honour  upon 
the  principal  actor  in  it.  It  is  curious,  but  it  is  true,  and 
I had  the  ftory  from  a relation  of  the  gaoler,  that  this 
child,  though  born  in  infamy,  after  a few  fhort  years, 
grew  up  into  refpeftability.  He  was  fent  from  the  con- 
vidt  fchool  at  Sydney  to  a merchant’s,  as  errand  boy, 
from  this  he  rofe  to  the  dignity  of  clerk.  His  after 
courfe  was  one  by  no  means  uncommon ; he  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  which  he  entered  as  an  errand  boy,  and 
eventually  the  head  of  the  firm  itfelf.  His  convifit  father 
and  mother  never  ceafed  to  imprefs  upon  him  the  debt 
of  gratitude  that  he  owed  to  the  good  gaoler;  and  he 
never  forgot  it.  After  more  than  forty  years  fpent  in 
a foreign  land,  and  having  acquired  a comfortable  inde- 
pendence, he  refolved  to  return  to  England.  On  his 
paflage  homewards  he  often  thought  of  the  good  gaoler, 
and  determined  upon  vifiting  him,  and,  if  alive,  to  pay 
him  by  thanks,  and  the  expreffions  of  a grateful  heart, 
for  the  benefits  he  had  received  from  him.  He  went  to 
the  prifon,  but  the  good  man  was  gone  to  that  land 
which  God  has  prepared  for  the  reward  of  faithful 
fervice. 

The  prefent  age  is  not  without  “ good  gaolers,”  men 
of  the  tendered:  humanity,  who  wear  on  their  hearts 
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their  Saviour’s  image,  and  never  forget  that  He  comes  to 
the  prifoner  in  his  cell  as  well  as  to  the  judge  on  the 
bench.  In  our  own  Suffolk  diftrict  we  are  not  without 
fuch  a one.  The  governor  of  Ipfwich  gaol  is  a man  who 
unites  the  firmnefs  and  acutenefs  of  the  gaoler  with  the 
benevolence  of  the  Chriftian  man.  He  is  alfo  a “ brother 
helper  ” of  no  mean  kind,  his  energies  being  ever  ready 
to  affift  mankind  at  large.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  had  a 
greater  influence  over  his  prifoners — an  influence  not 
obtained  by  hard-hearted  feverity,  but  by  a confiderate 
brotherly  love,  which  leads  him  to  remember  that,  even 
in  the  worft  of  offenders,  there  is  a way  to  the  heart. 
Obfervation  and  experience,  combined  with  a sympa- 
thifing  mind,  has  convinced  him  that  no  criminal,  how- 
ever vile  he  may  be,  is  too  vile  to  be  a<5ted  upon  by 
kindnefs.  He  has  found  that  the  iron,  which  has  with- 
ftood  the  moft  tremendous  blows  of  the  hammer,  yields 
eafily  and  readily  to  that  flame  of  love  with  which  God 
melts  the  human  foul.  And  fo  it  is  that  the  prifon, 
though  it  is  ftill  a prifon,  a place  of  retribution  for  evil, 
may  yet  be  a place  in  which  the  feelings  and  fympathies 
of  the  moft  hardened  can  be  awakened  and  fubdued  by 
the  power  of  religion.  Such  men  are  brother  helpers 
indeed,  and  have  an  important  million  to  perform ; and 
happy  muft  they  be,  and  doubly  blefled  are  they,  when 
they  feel  that  their  exertions  are  not  in  vain.  It  is  a 
bold  but  happy  expreflion  of  St.  Bernard,  illuftrative  of 
the  power  of  affe&ion,  that  the  foul  or  principle  of  life 
within  us  may  be  more  truly  faid  to  exift  when  it  loves 
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man  than  when  it  merely  animates.  The  benevolent 
affe&ions  expand  and  multiply  our  being.  They  make 
us  live  with  as  many  fouls  as  there  are  in  mifery,  or  in 
the  happinefs  which  springs  from  the  love  we  proffer  and 
they  receive.  Bleffed,  yea,  thrice  bleffed,  are  thofe  who 
so  truly  live. 

When  I fird  came  to  London,  which  was  in  the  year 
1810,  and  I was  a little  boy,  a good  kind  uncle  of  mine, 
defirous  of  my  seeing  all  the  lions  of  that  day,  among 
other  “ treats”  took  me  to  Old  Bedlam,  in  Moorfields, 
to  fee  the  lunatics.  We  had  been  to  see  the  lions  in 
the  Tower  the  fame  morning;  but  the  treatment  of 
the  mod  furious  of  the  beads  of  the  earth  in  that 
fortrefs  was  far  more  humane  than  the  treatment  of  the 
unhappy  lunatics  confined  in  Bedlam.  The  impreffion 
of  horror  made  upon  my  mind  at  that  time,  young  as 
I was,  haunted  me  for  years,  nor  is  it  now  entirely 
obliterated.  Chains,  filthy  cells,  inftruments  of  coercion, 
brutal  keepers,  fwearing,  howling,  blafpheming,  furious 
maniacs,  or  fome  in  the  mod  terrible  date  of  defpondency, 
fitting  or  lying  in  their  “ horrid  draw,”  were  all  there. 
But  humanity  at  lad  looked  in  upon  thefe  dreadful  dun- 
geons, the  fpirit  of  brotherly  love,  the  hand  of  brother- 
help,  got  to  work. 

Very  early  in  the  prefent  century  there  feems  to  have 
been  a kind  of  general  movement  all  over  Europe  in 
favour  of  the  poor  forfaken  lunatic.  In  France,  Pinel, 
and  in  Germany,  Horn,  Frank,  and  others,  not  only 
fucceeded  in  calling  public  attention  to  the  subjeft,  but 
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in  effecting  the  moft  beneficial  changes  in  the  treatment 
of  the  infane ; and  in  this  country  the  firft  warning  voice 
came  from  a poor  and  then  powerlefs  medical  ftudent, 
Mr.  Halliday,  of  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  form 
of  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  addrefled  to  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  afterwards  Marquefs  of  Lanfdowne.  This  pam- 
phlet defcribed,  in  very  Ample  language,  fome  of  the 
heart-rending  fcenes  which  the  author  had  witnefled  in 
public  and  private  madhoufes,  and  made  a very  ftrong 
impreflion  upon  the  minds  of  feveral  very  eminent  indi- 
viduals in  England.  The  fubjeft  at  laft  was  mooted  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  a feleft  committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  various  ftatements  which 
were  now  of  daily  occurrence.  The  inquiry  led  to  an  Aft 
for  providing  county  afylums  for  the  infane  population 
of  England,  and  fince  the  paffing  of  that  Aft,  in  1808, 
\arious  county  hofpitals  have  been  provided  for  the 
treatment  of  infanity  upon  found  and  rational  principles, 
and  with  a fuccefs  that  has  fcarcely  been  equalled  in  the 
treatment  of  any  other  difeafe. 

Among  the  congregated  multitudes  of  this  great  and 
overflowing  metropolis,  it  was  found  that  infanity  pre- 
vailed to  a very  great  extent,  and  that  the  parishes  had 
been  in  the  cuftom  of  providing  for  the  lunatifts  fecuritv 
by  contracting  with  a private  madhoufekeeper  for  the 
confinement  of  the  infane;  further  inquiry  detected 
the  moft  difgufting  cruelties  and  abufes  in  thefe  dens  of 
human  suffering.  The  magiftrates  of  the  county  of 
Middlefex  commenced  the  erection  of  a county  afylum 
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at  Hanwell — a magnificent  building.  To  the  indefati- 
gable zeal  and  humane  feelings  of  the  late  Lord  Robert 
Seymour,  and  the  unwearied  attention  to  and  afiiftance 
of  Colonel  James  Clithero,  this  great  metropolitan  county 
is  indebted  for  this  fplendid  eftablifhment,  which  is  per- 
haps the  largeft  and  beft  arranged  of  any  in  Europe,  or 
the  world.  Here  are  no  fecrets  to  be  hid  from  the  eyes 
of  man ; no  dungeons,  where  only  the  rattle  of  chains 
and  manacles  is  to  be  heard ; but  a regular  and  well 
ordered  community.  Some  are  feen  cheerfully  enjoying 
the  labours  of  the  field,  or  busy  at  their  ufual  trades,  and 
all  induftrious  and  happy.  The  fite  cliofen  is  perhaps 
the  beft  in  point  of  economy,  healthinefs,  and  conve- 
nience that  could  have  been  found,  and  the  architect  has 
fecured  for  all  the  inmates  the  benefit  of  warmth,  light, 
and  air,  as  well  as  every  comfort  conformable  with  their 
malady.  The  afpeCt  and  arrangement  of  fuch  a place 
has  been  put  in  a very  ftrong  light  by  a highly  popular 
and  humane  writer. 

The  thing  feems  enigmatical.  Conceive  a fpacious 
building  refembling  the  palace  of  a peer,  airy,  elevated, 
and  elegant,  furrounded  by  extenfive  grounds  and  gar- 
dens. The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  galleries  and  work- 
fhops  and  mufic-rooms.  The  fun  and  the  air  are  allowed 
to  enter  at  every  window,  the  view  of  the  fhrubberies  and 
groups  of  labourers  is  unobftruCted  by  {flutters  or  bars ; all 
is  clean,  and  quiet,  and  attractive.  The  inmates  all  feem 
to  be  aftuated  by  the  common  principle  of  enjoyment; 
all  are  bufy,  and  delighted  by  being  fo.  The  houfe,  and 
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all  around,  appears  a hive  of  induftry.  When  you  pafs 
the  lodge,  it  is  as  if  you  had  entered  the  precinfts  of  fome 
vaft  emporium  of  manufacture.  Labour  is  divided  fo  that 
it  may  be  eafy  and  well  performed,  and  fo  apportioned 
that  it  may  fuit  the  taftes  and  powers  of  each  labourer. 
You  meet  the  gardener,  the  common  agriculturift,  the 
mower,  the  weeder,  all  intent  on  their  feveral  occupations, 
and  loud  in  their  merriment.  The  flowers  are  tended  and 
trained  and  watered  by  one ; the  humble  talk  of  preparing 
the  vegetables  for  the  table  is  committed  to  another. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  aft  as  domeftic  fervants,  fome  as 
artizans ; fome  rife  to  the  rank  of  overfeers.  The  bake- 
houfe,  the  wafli-houfe,  the  laundry,  and  the  kitchen,  are 
all  well  fuppliedwith  indefatigable  workers.  In  one  part 
of  the  edifice  are  companies  of  ftraw  platters,  bafket 
makers,  knitters,  fpinners,  among  the  women;  in  another, 
weavers,  tailors,  and  flioemakers,  among  the  men.  For 
thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  thefe  gentle  crafts,  but  are 
ftrong  and  fteady,  there  are  loads  to  carry,  water  to  draw, 
wood  to  cut,  and  for  thofe  that  are  both  ignorant  and 
weakly,  there  is  oakum  to  teafe  and  yarn  to  wind.  There 
is  in  this  community  no  compulfion,  no  chains,  no  whips, 
no  corporal  chaftifement,  Amply  becaufe  thefe  are  proved 
to  be  lefs  effeftive  means  of  carrying  any  point  than  per- 
fuafion,  emulation,  and  the  defire  of  obtaining  gratifica- 
tion. 

But  there  are  gradations  of  employment.  You  may 
vifit  rooms  where  the  ladies  are  reading,  or  at  the  harp 
or  piano,  or  flowering  muflin,  or  making  d^oyleys,  or  cro- 
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chetting,  or  engaged  in  fome  of  thofe  thoufand  orna- 
mental produftions  in  which  female  tafte  and  ingenuity 
are  difplayed.  You  will  encounter  them  going  to  church 
or  to  market,  or  returning  from  walking,  riding,  or  driv- 
ing in  the  country ; you  will  fee  them  miniftering  at  the 
bedfide  of  fome  fick  companion.  Another  wing  contains 
thofe  gentlemen  who  were  devoted  to  intellectual  pur- 
fuits,  or  the  amufements  or  accomplifhments  common 
to  the  ftation  to  which  they  belong.  The  billiard-room 
will  in  all  probability  prefent  an  animated  fcene.  Ad- 
joining apartments  are  ufed  as  news-rooms,  and  you  will 
find  politicians  and  men  of  letters  there  in  earned:  dis- 
cuffion.  You  will  pafs  thofe  who  are  fond  of  reading, 
drawing,  mufic,  and  the  like,  fcattered  through  handfome 
fuit;s  of  rooms,  furniflied  chaftely,  but  beautifully.  But 
the  perfons  you  find  in  them  have  their  purfuits.  Their 
time  is  not  wholly  occupied  in  agreeable  trifling,  or  light 
reading.  One  a£ls  as  amanuenfis,  another  is  engaged  in 
landfcape  painting,  a third  gives  himfelf  up  to  a courfe 
of  hiftoric  reading,  and  fubmits  to  an  examination  on  the 
fubjefit  of  his  ftudies ; a fourth  finds  a confolation  in  bind- 
ing the  books  he  does  not  read.  In  fhort,  all  are  fo  bufy 
as  to  overlook,  or  fo  contented  as  to  forget,  their  maladies. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  inftitution  ? Is  it  a houfe 
of  moral  improvement,  cumpulfory,  though  by  gentle 
means  ? Is  it  the  voluntary  refuge  of  fuch  as  are  diflatis- 
fied  with  the  world  ? No;  it  is  a lunatic  afylum,  fuch  as 
modern  fcience,  humanity,  and  the  higheft  order  of  bene- 
volence have  made  it,  where  the  poor  brain-difeafed, 
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mind-difeafed  inmates  are  treated  upon  the  principle  of 
brotherly  love.  Here  is  praClically  fhown  man's  power 
over  man,  when  wielded  by  humanity. 

The  human  mind  is  a noble,  and  in  many  refpeCls  a 
fearful  fubjeCt  of  contemplation.  It  is  noble  when  we 
confider  it  in  reference  to  its  vaft  power,  its  refources 
almoft  infinite,  its  myfterious  nature,  its  tangible  but  no 
lefs  myfterious  dwelling-place,  and  the  inexplicable  col- 
lection of  caufes  which  produce  fo  endlefs  a variety  of 
effeCts.  A certain  degree  of  folemnity  neceftarily  attaches 
to  thofe  fubjeCts  fo  far  removed  from  our  underftanding, 
and  a large  amount  of  veneration,  is  alfo  due  to  that 
power  within  us,  which  we  are  unable  to  define,  much 
)efs  to  explain — a power  which  is  the  gift  of  that  Almighty 
Being  who  made  man  after  his  own  image.  Thus  the 
contemplation  of  the  human  mind  forms  a noble  fubjeCt 
of  ftudy ; but  when  we  come  to  confider  man  as  a being 
fubjeCt  to  ftormy  paflions  and  fearful  propenfities,  to 
ftrange  eccentricities,  wild  wanderings  and  frantic  irregu- 
larities, he  is  then  prefented  to  us  as  a being  entirely 
dependent  on  a higher  power  for. all  that  renders  life 
defirable. 

Whatever  may  be  the  caufes  which  produce  mental 
phenomena  in  the  human  race,  we  are  reminded  not 
only  of  vaft  and  wondrous  power,  but  alfo  of  fad  and 
deplorable  weaknefses.  To  behold  the  mind  of  fuch  an 
eftimable  man  as  Cowper,  delighting  and  inftruCting  his 
own  age  and  fucceeding  ages,  confirming  the  wife, 
ftrengthening  the  weak,  reproving  the  foolifh,  and  ad- 
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monifhing  the  Ample — a mind  fo  rich,  and  apparently  fo 
powerful,  and  yet  its  owner  the  vi6tim  of  mental  difeafe, 
we  cannot  fupprefs  an  involuntary  fhudder  when  we 
think  of  the  “ ills  that  fle(h  is  heir  to  ” extending  their 
dominion  to  the  mind,  in  which  our  immortality  is  faid 
to  dwell. 

Such  thoughts  influenced,  probably,  the  noble  lady  who 
claims  to  rank  with  greatefl:  of  our  “ brother  helpers,” 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Crichton,  widow  of  the  late  James  Crich- 
ton, of  the  county  of  Dumfries,  who  founded  and  en- 
dowed an  afylum,  by  funds  left  by  him  at  her  foie  difpofal, 
for  the  purpofe  of  reftoring  the  infane  to  reafon,  and  to  the 
fociety  of  their  fellow  creatures,  or  to  greater  tranquillity 
and  happinefs  than  could  be  fecured  to  them  elfewhere. 
The  refponfibility  and  honour  of  carrying  out  this  bene- 
volent intention  was  confided  to  Mr.  Halliday,  now  Sir 
James  Halliday,  and  the  eftablifhment  has  rifen  into  the 
highefl:  reputation.  The  amiable  founder  having  had  at 
her  command  funds  so  ample,  fhe  was  able  to  adopt  every 
fuggeftion  which  experience,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  every 
country  in  Europe,  has  fhown  to  have  been  ufeful,  or  in 
any  refpedt  neceflary,  for  the  fuccefsful  treatment  of  the 
many  varieties  of  m ental  aberration,  by  fecuring  thefervices 
of  phyficians  who  have  made  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
infanity  the  ftudy  of  their  whole  lives.  The  fituation  of 
this  noble  inftitution  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  It  em- 
braces the  whole  bafin  or  vale  of  one  of  the  moft  romantic 
and  beautiful  ftreams  in  Scotland — the  river  Nith.  The 
town  of  Dumfries  ftretches  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
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immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  rifing  ground  on  which 
the  inftitution  is  built.  The  Solway  Frith  and  the  Cum- 
berland and  Weftmoreland  mountains  bound  the  fouthern 
horizon,  while  the  hills  of  Galloway,  Crawford  Moor,  and 
Annandale,  encircle  the  view  on  the  weft,  north,  and 
eaft. 

This  inftitution  is  open  to  all  daffies,  from  the  peer  to 
the  pauper,  and  the  leading  principles  upon  which  it  is 
conduced  are  juftice,  benevolence,  patience,  and  fcientific 
{kill.  The  patients,  fo  far  as  is  confiftentwith  their  con- 
dition, are  induced  to  regard  the  afylum  as  their  home, 
and  thofe  to  whofe  care  they  are  confided  as  friends  and 
companions.  The  refident  medical  officer  and  matron  affio- 
ciate  conftantly  with  the  patients,  di reeling  their  purfuits 
and  employments,  fuggefting  and  joining  in  their  amufe- 
ments,  conciliating  their  affections  and  obtaining  their 
confidence  by  treating  them  on  rational  and  enlightened 
principles,  by  undeviating  kindnefs,  and  by  a fcrupulous 
attention  to  the  gratification  of  all  their  defires,  whenever 
thefe  are  comformable  with  or  conducive  to  health  and 
tranquillity.  They  are  intrufted,  according  to  their  expe- 
rience and  to  the  ftate  and  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  with  the 
care  of  one,  four,  or  ten  patients,  whom  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  leave  for  a Angle  moment,  and  whom  they  are 
enjoined  to  foothe,  encourage,  amufe,  or  employ,  their  pre- 
fence and  perfonal  attention  rendering  reftraint,  to  a great 
degree,  if  not  altogether  unneceffary.  Whenever  coer- 
cion is  unavoidable,  folitary  confinement  in  padded  rooms 
is  reforted  to  in  preference  to  any  of  the  other  modes  of 
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phyfical  reftraint  which  have  been  fo  long  in  ufe,  as  being 
of  a more  depreffing  and  lefs  irritating  character,  and  in 
no  way  interfering  with  the  perfedt  performance  of  the 
bodily  fundtions. 

There  are  feveral  public  lunatic  afylums  in  the  coun- 
try, well  worthy  the  encomium  of  the  Chriftian  philan- 
thropift,  in  which  all  the  humane  principles  and  the 
moft  effedtive  fcientific  fkill  are  carried  out ; but  in  none 
more  fo  than  in  our  Suffolk  lunatic  afylum  at  Melton, 
where  the  diredtor,  a gentleman  of  the  moft  enlightened 
mind,  and  the  moft  humane  feelings,  has  fucceeded  in 
bringing  as  near  perfedtion  as  can  be,  all  the  improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  the  infane,  with  feveral  of  his 
own,  in  the  higheft  degree  important.  A perfonal  vifit 
to  this  afylum  convinced  me  how  much  can  be  done 
when  the  impulfes  of  a kindly  heart  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  workings  of  a clever  brain  for  the  amelioration  of 
human  mifery.  I have  fome times,  when  vifiting  fimilar 
eftablifhments,  fancied,  in  going  my  rounds,  that  what 
I faw  was  like  the  outfide  gilded  pipes  of  the  organ 
— got  up  for  (how — and  that  behind  the  fcenes  were  the 
real  cafes  of  infanity.  Here  I was  convinced  that  the 
unoffending  peaceable  perfons  by  whom  I was  hand- 
ing were  the  very  objedts  of  my  inquiry.  There  was  not 
a Angle  cafe  that  I might  not  have  inveftigated,  and  I 
believe  that  the  humane,  judicious,  and  fcientific  arrange- 
ments of  this  afylum  are  fecond  to  none  in  the  king- 
dom. My  vifits  to  it  in  the  year  1836  and  in  1858, 
it  being  ftill  condudted  by  the  fame  benevolent  man, 
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and  with  increafed  powers  of  a&ivity,  even  in  declining 
age,  teftify  to  this ; and  I fhould  not  be  afting  the  part 
of  a faithful  obferver  to  withhold  from  him  my  unquali- 
fied praife. 

The  afylum  at  Lincoln  is  alfo  one  that  has  been  dis- 
tinguiffied  for  the  liberal  and  enlightened  views  with 
which  it  has  been  conducted,  and  the  zeal  which  all  per- 
fons  connedled  with  it  have  fhown  in  adopting  and  giv- 
ing a fair  trial  to  every  fuggeftion  that  had  for  its  objeft 
the  happinefs  and  well-being  of  the  unfortunate  patients 
confined  in  its  cells,  and  to  {how  the  unneceflary  nature 
of  reftraint.  The  following  table  fpeaks  volumes,  and 
we  may  affirm  that  it  is  a frank  and  veritable  ftatement — 

Number  of  the  Patients  restrained,  and  of 
the  Instances  and  Hours  of  restraint  in 
Eight  Years  and  Nine  Months. 


Year . 


1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

183s 

1836 

1837 


Total  number 
of  Patients 
in  the  Houfe. 

•••  72 

. ..  92 
. ..  70 
....  81 

....  87 

. . . . 109 
, . . . 108 
....  115 
....  130 


Total  number 
of  Patients 
refrained. 

39 

54 

40 

55 

44 

45 
28 
12 


Total  number 
of  Infiances 
of  reftraint. 

1727 
2364 
1002 
1401 
1109 

647 


Total  number 
of  Hours  pajjed 
under  reftraint. 

20,323 

....  25,458 

13,229 

. ..  15,962 
11,992 
6,699 
2,450 
334 
28 


323 

30 

3 


After  deducing  the  number  of  patients  introduced  in  the  above  table 
more  than  once  in  the  years  1829-30-31-32-33-34-35,  and  alfo  the  re- 
admitted cafes  within  the  fame  period^  the  a&ual  number  of  patients  reftrained 
in  the  courfe  of  fuch  feven  years  was  169. 
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Of  thefe  169,  there  remained  in  the  houfe  at  the  end  of  fuch  feven 
years  43. 

Of  thefe  remaining  43,  there  were  difcharged  from  the  books  during 
the  years  1836-7,  not  having  been  refir ained  at  all  during  any  part  of 


fuch  two  years  . . . . . . . . . .11 

having  been  reftrained  only  for  about  feven 

hours  during  any  part  of  fuch  two  years  ......  2 

remained  in  the  houfe  December  31,  1837,  not  having  been 

refir  ained  at  all  during  any  part  of  fuch  two  years  . . . .29 

having  been  reftrained  once  only  (for  about 

nine  hours)  during  any  part  of  fuch  two  years  .....  1 


43 

More  than  once  have  I been  able  to  witnefs  an  enter- 
tainment given  to  the  infane.  On  one  occafion,  a New 
Years*  Eve  feftival  took  place  in  a large  eftablifhment,  to 
which  I was  invited.  There  were  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred patients  prefent.  A large  building  had  been  lit  up, 
decorated  with  flowers  and  evergreens,  feftoons  and  dra- 
pery, almofl:  entirely  by  the  patients  themfelves.  There 
were  long  tables  and  benches,  a raifed  platform,  flags, 
mufic,  banners  of  various  fizes  and  colours,  and  with 
appropriate  infcriptions,  one  of  which  was  to  “ our  noble 
felves.” 

The  entertainment  commenced  with  tea  and  coffee, 
then  finging  and  mufic.  Several  of  the  patients  fang 
fongs,  and  one  even  attempted  fome  rhymes  of  his  own 
compofition,  which  created  much  laughter  from  the 
oddnefs  of  the  metaphors  and  poetic  combinations. 
Others  who  had  fome  little  fkill  in  mufic  played  upon 
various  inftruments ; one  poor  fellow  poured  forth  a 
fweet  air  from  a flute,  fo  plaintive  and  melancholy  as  to 
touch  all  hearts;  and  there  was  a very  droll  mad  Irifh- 
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man,  who  fung  a mixture  of  Irifh  fongs,  running  one 
into  the  other  in  the  moft  incongruous  manner,  making 
the  greateft  diverfion.  When  the  fun  was  at  its  height 
one  or  two  got  a little  excited,  but  they  were  eafily 
managed,  and  got  out  of  the  room,  returning  again  after 
a little  while.  The  whole  fcene  was  one  of  pleasure  and 
good  humour,  and  of  real  happinefs.  How  different  to 
the  fcenes  I had  witneffed  in  the  dens  and  dungeons  of 
Old  Bedlam,  fifty  years  before  ! 

The  effefit  of  thefe  entertainments  is  to  cheer  and 
confole  the  deprefled,  to  difpoffefs  the  evil  fpirit  of 
furor  and  wicked  imaginings,  and  to  interrupt  the 
unhappy  thoughts  of  the  lefs  difturbed  with  the  affo- 
ciations  of  innocent  diverfion  and  joyoufnefs.  Such 
evenings  are  known  to  be  looked  forward  to  with 
pleafing  anticipations  for  feveral  weeks,  and  the  patients 
join  in  the  buftle  of  preparation  for  them  with  ala- 
crity and  cheerfulnefs.  The  happy  affociations,  the 
delight  evinced  by  the  patients  on  the  breaking  up 
of  the  party,  their  orderly  and  good-humoured  de- 
parture from  the  fcene  of  this  Ample  gaiety,  leave 
the  unaccuftomed  fpeftator  impreffed  with  wonder, 
and  thofe  moft  familiar  with  fuch  a fcene  filled  with 
emotions  naturally  arifing  from  the  view  of  fo  much 
happinefs  created  by  the  mere  exercife  of  kindnefs,  in 
manfions  thought  to  be  dedicated  to  fcenes  of  fuffering 
and  woe. 

If  thefe  effects  were  tranfient,  their  advantage  might  be 
confiderable ; but  they  are  not  fo  : for  weeks  afterwards, 
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the  poor  creatures  retain  an  agreeable  recollection  of  the 
pleafant  party.  The  little  indulgences  then  permitted 
are  found  to  blend  with  all  the  befl:  parts  of  moral 
management,  and  contribute  to  fecure  the  confidence 
and  the  affection  of  the  infane.  The  gratitude  thus 
created  becomes  a bond  of  great  power,  for  the  patients 
can  in  general  fully  appreciate  all  that  is  done,  not 
only  to  protect  them  from  fuffering,  but  to  impart 
pofitive  comfort  and  enjoyment.  It  would  make  a 
mod  interefting  picture,  could  an  artift  of  eftablifhed 
power  be  induced  to  give  attention  to  fuch  a fubject.  I 
do  not  defpair  of  yet  feeing  it  pleafingly  treated,  and  I 
hope  fome  of  my  artiftic  friends  will  turn  their  attention 
to  it. 

A kindred  fociety  to  fuch  inftitutions  has  within  thefe 
laft  few  years  fprung  up,  and  is  in  effective  operation  at 
Colcheter.  I mean  the  Afylum  for  Idiots.  Idiotcy 
has  many  phafes,  and,  in  many  cafes,  is  repulfive  and 
appalling.  There  is  a great  difference  between  idiotcy 
and  infanity.  There  is,  in  the  latter  case,  not  the  hallu- 
cination of  ideas,  or  the  perverfion  of  faculties,  or  the 
furious  mania  of  dangerous  propenfities.  The  word 
idiot  infers  that  the  human  creature  is  folitary — inca- 
pable of  placing  itfelf  in  that  relation  to  others  which 
enables  it  to  exit.  It  requires  help  at  every  ftage  of  its 
being.  Many  thrive  and  grow,  yet  appear  to  gain  no 
more  mental  power  than  a child  of  a week  old  ; others 
make  a fhort  intellectual  progrefs,  which  however  is 
foon  arreted.  Some  are  quite  incapable  of  knowing 
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''mine  from  thine/'  or  of  having  the  leaf!  idea  of  good 
or  evil.  Some  are  almoft  entirely  deficient  of  memory ; 
others  have  a flight  degree  of  it.  In  fhort,  there  is  every 
variety  of  mental  deficiency,  all  ending  in  incapability  of 
felf-government.  It  is  indeed  an  affe&ing  fight  to  con- 
template, even  under  the  improved  fyftem  of  the  treat- 
ment of  fuch  unfortunates ; but  what  was  it  in  former 
times,  to  behold  perfons  in  this  condition,  whether  among 
poor  or  rich,  a pain  and  trouble  to  their  friends  and 
relatives,  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  way  in 
which  to  treat  them,  and  from  which  their  fufferings 
were  very  great ; nay,  it  is  well  known  that  they  have 
often  been  treated  with  the  greateft  brutality  by  their 
wretched  parents,  funk,  perhaps,  in  the  loweft  depths 
of  poverty  and  wretched nefs,  vice  and  mifery.  But  in 
this  afylum  all  are  taken  care  of  with  the  moft  tender 
affe&ion.  Medical  fkill  of  the  higheft  charafiter,  good 
food,  warm  and  comfortable  clothing,  inftruSion,  fo  far 
as  it  can  be  carried  out,  and  by  no  means  unfuccefsfully, 
in  many  cafes  amufement,  comfort,  and  even  religious 
culture  is  not  forgotten.  The  inftances  are  many,  and 
of  a highly  interefting  charafter,  of  idiots  who  have,  by 
means  of  a fcientific  mode  of  inftruftion,  been  brought 
to  underftand  matters  which,  without  fuch  well-dire6ted 
efforts,  muft  have  been  a dead  letter  to  them.  But  this 
is  not  all  : the  great  feature  of  this  afylum  is,  that  it 
refcues  human  beings  from  much  pofitive  pain,  and  the 
mifery  attendant  upon  a courfe  of  ill-treatment  and  neg- 
le£t  which  wrould  otherwife  have  been  their  fate.  No 
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perfon,  benevolently  difpofed,  but  would  be  delighted  by 
a vifit  to  this  place.  He  would  have  his  fympathies 
awakened,  and  his  mind  and  heart  both  enlarged,  by 
obferving  this  direction  of  brother-help  and  brotherly 
love,  efpecially  when  he  contemplates  how  the  dim  light 
of  intellect  may  be  aroufed,  and  the  affe&ions  of  the 
heart  brought  into  play,  by  the  scientific  skill  of  thofe 
who  perform  this  labour  of  love.  We  are  all,  it  has 
been  faid  by  a great  philofopher,  madmen  or  idiots  at 
fome  time  of  our  lives.  Sin  will  take  away  our  reafon 
and  deflroy  our  affections.  Let  us  feel  for  thofe  who  are 
fated  to  be  fo  through  the  whole  of  their  lives,  not 
through  the  curfe  of  fin,  but  by  the  will  of  Divine 
Providence,  who  wills  nothing,  however,  but  what  is  good, 
but  whofe  myfleries  are  pafl  finding  out,  and  will  remain 
fo  to  the  end  of  time. 

Of  our  hofpitals,  none  hand  out  more  confpicuoufly 
than  that  of  Thomas  Guy.  The  character  of  this  good 
man  has  fcarcely  had  juflice  done  to  it.  He  was  the  fon 
of  a lighterman  and  coal-dealer,  and  was  born  in  Horfely- 
down  in  1645.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a bookfeller  in 
Cheapfide,  and,  having  been  admitted  a freeman  of  the 
Stationers*  Company  in  1668,  was  received  into  their 
livery  in  1673.  He  began  bufinefs  with  a flock  of  about 
^200,  in  a houfe  which  formerly  formed  the  angle 
between  Cornhill  and  Lombard  Street.  His  firft  fuccefs 
was  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  Englifh  Bibles 
printed  in  Holland,  in  which  he  dealt  largely.  But,  on 
the  importation  of  thefe  being  flopped  by  law,  he  con- 
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traded  with  the  Univeriity  of  Oxford  for  the  privilege  of 
printing  Bibles,  and  he  furnifhed  himfelf  with  type  from 
Holland,  carrying  on  this  branch  of  his  bufinefs  for 
many  years  with  great  profit.  He  obtained  large  profits 
alfo  from  the  buying  up  of  failors’  tickets — a fyftem  of 
bad  management  in  government  affairs  of  that  day,  but 
by  no  means  involving  him  in  the  flighteft  cenfure ; for, 
looking  at  the  general  character  of  this  good  man,  we 
may  be  fully  affured  that  his  means,  already  abundantly 
bleffed,  were  not  multiplied  by  any  unfair  dealings.  So- 
ber perfeverance,  tad,  and  energy,  were  Guy’s  fortune- 
makers,  nor  did  he,  as  is  very  frequently  the  cafe,  in  the 
enjoyment  or  in  the  difpofal  of  his  property,  forget  thofe 
who  were  bound  to  him  by  the  ties  of  friendfhip  or  con- 
fanguinity.  He  kindly  lent  money  to  fome  of  his  trade 
connections,  to  men  flruggling  in  bufinefs,  and  to  others 
he  granted  annuities,  to  the  former  without  intereft,  and 
to  the  latter  without  thought  of  recompenfe ; indeed  he 
on  more  than  one  occafion  renewed  his  favour  even  to 
thofe  who  had  proved  not  only  undeferving,  but  even 
ungrateful.  To  his  relations  he  was  attentive  while  he 
lived,  and  he  gave  money  to  fome  and  fupported  others ; 
nor  was  he  wanting  in  that  tendernefs  and  fympathy 
which  make  beneficence  fo  truly  charming.  He  was 
a man  of  very  humble  appearance,  and  of  a melancholy 
caft  of  countenance.  One  day,  when  palling  along  one 
of  the  bridges  of  the  great  city,  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  a by-ftander,  who  apprehended  that  he  meditated 
felf-deftrudion,  and  could  not  refrain  from  addrefling 
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him,  with  an  earned  entreaty  not  to  let  his  misfortunes 
tempt  him  to  commit  any  rafh  aCt ; then,  placing  in  his 
hand  a guinea,  with  the  delicacy  of  genuine  benevolence 
he  hadily  withdrew.  Guy,  roufed  from  his  reverie,  fol- 
lowed the  dranger  and  warmly  exprefled  his  gratitude, 
but  allured  him  he  was  midaken  in  fuppofing  him  either 
to  be  in  didrefs  of  mind  or  in  difficulties,  making  an 
earned  requed  to  be  favoured  with  the  name  of  the  good 
man,  his  intended  benefactor.  The  addrefs  was  given, 
the  guinea  was  redored,  and  they  parted.  Some  years 
after,  Guy  obferving  the  name  of  his  friend  in  the  bank- 
rupt lid,  hadened  to  his  houfe,  brought  to  his  recollection 
their  former  interview,  and  finding,  upon  invedigation, 
that  no  blame  could  be  attached  to  his  character  as  a 
merchant,  made  arrangements  for  relieving  him  of  his 
liabilities,  and  re-edablifhed  him  in  bufinefs. 

But  the  great  aCt  of  Guy's  life  was  the  hofpital  which 
bears  his  name.  It  is  a noble  monument  of  brother- 
help,  and  has  been  added  to  by  other  “ brother-helpers." 
Its  revenues  are  enormous,  and  the  good  it  confers  upon 
the  fick  and  the  differing  is  incalculable.  Guy  lived  to 
fee  it  roofed  in  before  he  was  called  to  his  reward.  But 
this  was  not  his  only  help  to  others.  He  founded  alms- 
houfes  at  Tam  worth;  he  left  annuities  to  his  relatives; 
he  left  legacies  to  Chrid's  Hofpital ; for  the  benefit  of  his 
kindred  in  blood;  to  grandchildren  of  his  uncles  and 
aunts  he  left  docks  in  the  funds,  modly  in  fums  of 
one  thoufand  pounds  each,  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
feventy-four  thoufand  pounds,  and  a thoufand  pounds 
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for  the  difcharge  of  prifoners  confined  for  fmall  debts. 
But,  above  all,  he  left  behind  him  a name  to  be  honoured, 
and  an  example  to  be  followed  by  all  thofe  who  are  the 
recipients  of  riches;  which  are  given  not  to  puff  up  our 
pride  and  vanity,  but  to  adminifter  to  the  poor,  the 
afflicted,  the  negleCted,  and  the  deftitute. 

Sailors  and  the  Sea. — When  we  pafs  down  the  river 
Thames  there  are  many  noble  objects  of  intereft,  for  it 
is  here  that  Commerce  ereCts  her  proudeft  monuments. 
It  is  curious  to  contemplate  them,  handing  fide  by  fide 
by  that  grim  old  relic  and  reliSt  of  feudalifm,  the  Tower. 
There  is  the  ftupendous  warehoufe,  the  gigantic  cuftom- 
houfe,  the  quay,  the  docks,  the  (hip-building  yards,  and 
the  hoft  of  wharves  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  of  every 
conceivable  no-ftyle  of  architecture ; but  there  is  nothing 
that  ftrikes  the  eye  more,  or  that  raifes  a more  fublime 
emotion  in  the  breaft,  than  the  glorious  old  “ Dread- 
nought,” looming  up  high  above  the  water  like  fome 
huge  caftle  of  the  by-gone  ages.  There  fhe  lies,  the  old 
warrior  hulk,  once  mighty  in  her  generation.  She  has 
borne  the  battle  and  the  breeze,  the  fea  buffet  and  the 
rock  fhock,  was  a terror  to  the  enemies  of  old  England, 
and  a protection  to  her  fhores ; but  there  fhe  lies  quiet, 
peaceable,  profound — a lion  couchant,  not  dead,  although 
partaking  no  more  of  her  old  courage  or  ferocity.  Her 
hundred  and  odd  port  holes,  ranged  tier  above  tier  to  a 
height  that  makes  the  fteamers  and  other  craft  look 
paltry,  give  her  ftill  the  character  of  a thunderer,  and  we 
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approach  her  with  awe,  and  we  think  of  Camperdown 
and  Copenhagen,  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar,  and  of  the 
by-gone  days  in  which  we  gained  fo  much  glory  and 
loft  fo  many  fine  fellows.  When  we  look  at  thefe  faid 
port-holes  a little  more  clofely,  we  find  mod  of  them 
filled  up  with  windows,  and  we  defcry  through  them 
little  bits  of  white  drapery,  and  now  and  then  a white 
night-cap — may  be  a little  flower-pot,  with  a bit  of  a 
geranium  ftuck  in  it,  in  lieu  of  a fixty-four  pounder  or  a 
long  thirty-two,  and  we  foon  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  fa<5t  that  this  fine  old  fliip  is  no  longer  ufed  for 
deftroying  human  life  but  for  faving  it,  and  you  now 
know  her  by  her  proper  name,  “ The  c Thames’  Hof 
pital  Ship  (for  it  is  written  high  and  confpicuoufly  upon 
her  fide)  “ for  the  Seamen  of  all  Nations  ” 

Of  all  other  hofpitals  and  afylums  in  London,  or  in 
the  world,  this  feems  of  the  moll  univerfal  character,  for 
we  here  meet  together,  under  the  wings  of  mercy,  perfons 
not  only  of  the  moft  diftant  countries,  but  of  the  moft 
oppofite  creeds.  It  feems,  in  fome  flight  degree,  to  re- 
femble  our  heavenly  home,  where  men  of  every  clime, 
complexion,  degree,  or  way  of  thinking,  may  meet 
together,  beneath  the  healing  wings  of  the  Redeemer. 
In  the  old  fliip  all  the  families  of  man  meet,  and  here 
they  are  brought  together  by  the  agency  of  brotherly 
love,  their  only  recommendation  being  “ need.”  It  is 
enough,  on  prefenting  themfelves  alongfide,  that  they 
are  feamen,  and  that  their  condition  claims  the  fympathies 
of  humanity. 
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It  is  mod  interefting  and  impreffive  to  go  on  board 
this  fliip — to  fee  the  dark  Mulatto  lying  fide  by  fide 
with  the  white  Albanian,  the  yellow  Mongolefe  in  juxta- 
pofition  with  the  black  Ethiopian  or  the  olive-fkinned 
Malay.  Not  lefs  fo,  to  fee  the  Turk  and  the  Chriftian, 
the  Hindoo  and  the  Chinefe  idolater  “ meffing  to- 
gether”— the  angel  of  death  ftanding  by  with  his  wand 
of  difmiflal  ftretched  out  ready  to  finite,  or  Providence, 
like  a cherub,  finding  aloft  to  keep  watch  for  the  life  of 
poor  Jack,  and  miniftering  fpirits  ftanding  round — the 
phyfician  and  the  nurfe,  the  voluntary  help  and  the 
official  helper,  all  with  countenances  indicative  of  fym- 
pathy,  and  a defire  to  carry  out  brother-help  to  the 
fulleft  extent  of  their  capacities. 

This  feaman’s  hofpital  owes  its  origin  to  a committee 
appointed  to  manage  a fund  fubfcribed  in  the  winter  of 
1817,  for  the  temporary  relief  of  diftrefled  feamen,  who 
were  at  that  time  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
ftreets  of  the  metropolis.  It  having  been  then  afcertained 
that  there  were  many  hundreds — and  the  number  is  now 
greatly  increafed — of  fuch  feamen  deftitute  of  medical 
aid,  it  was  determined  to  eftabliffi  a permanent  hofpital 
for  their  relief;  and  at  a public  meeting  held  on  the  8th 
of  March,  1831,  at  the  London  Tavern,  it  was  refolved 
that  a floating  hofpital  ftiould  be  eftablifhed  on  the 
Thames,  for  the  ufe  of  fick  and  difeafed  feamen  only,  to 
be  fupported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  hofpital 
was  firft  commenced  on  board  the  “ Grampus,”  a fifty- 
gun  ffiip ; but  this  not  being  large  enough,  the  Govern- 
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ment  placed  at  the  fervice  of  the  committee  the  fine  old 
firft-rate,  the  “ Dreadnought,”  and  fince  this,  a ftill 
larger  {hip. 

On  board  of  this  veflel  we  may  fee  Germans  and 
Ruffians,  Pruffians,  Dutchmen,  Danes,  Swedes,  Nor- 
wegians, Italians,  Portuguefe,  Spaniards,  Eaft  Indians, 
Weft  Indians,  Britifh  Americans,  Mexicans,  South 
Americans,  Africans,  Greeks,  Turks,  New  Zealanders, 
South  Sea  Iflanders,  New  South  Wales  people,  Chinefe, 
Siamefe,  Japanefe,  Esquimaux  Iflanders — in  fhort,  as 
many  kinds  of  failors  or  fea-faring  people  as  there  are 
points  and  fub-points  in  the  mariner* s compafs — all  at- 
tracted, as  it  were,  by  the  fame  loadftone  of  charity,  and 
which,  like  the  eleCtric  chain,  to  which  it  is  kindred,  binds 
together  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  a circle  of  love. 

It  is  pleafing  to  witnefs  this,  and  the  attention  which, 
in  more  recent  times,  has  been  paid  to  the  condition  of 
feamen.  One  would,  naturally  at  leaft,  at  firft  fight  fancy 
that  the  life  which  failors  lead  would  render  them  in 
habits  and  manners  quite  the  reverfe  of  what  they  pro- 
verbially are.  Expofed  to  the  ever-varying  change  of 
the  wind  and  the  fea,  one  day  ftretching  acrofs  the  ocean 
in  apparent  perfeft  fecurity  and  comfort,  and  the  next, 
perhaps,  caught  and  tofled  in  the  arms  of  a tempeft,  or 
fcattered  helplefs  on  a bleak  fhore — we  might  expeft 
that,  in  addition  to  being  brave,  they  would  be  thoughtful 
and  forecafting,  provident  of  their  means,  and  ever  on 
the  watch  to  provide  for  contingencies.  Yet,  who  does 
not  know  that  the  failor  on  fhore  is  one  of  the  moftrafh, 
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inconfiderate,  and  fooliftily-generous  fellows  that  ever 
fcattered  money  about?  But  in  addition  to  their 
thoughtlefs  improvidence,  which  can  eafily  be  traced  to 
thofe  rea&ive  tendencies  in  human  nature,  which  in  dif- 
ferent fituations  often  impel  the  fame  individual  into 
the  moft  oppofite  courfes,  they  are  expofed  neceflarily  to 
viciflitudes  againft  which  no  prudence  can  guard,  and 
which  render  them  in  diftrefs  peculiarly  worthy  the  at- 
tention and  kindnefs  of  a commercial  nation,  and  indeed 
of  every  nation  in  which  failors  are  to  be  found.  And 
it  is  in  agreement  with  this  ftatement  that,  to  their  great 
praife  be  it  ftated,  the  crowned  heads,  and  the  great 
leaders  of  every  nation  in  the  world,  ftand  high  on  the 
lift  of  the  fubfcribers  to  this  floating  ark  of  mercy.  But 
even  with  their  powerful  aid,  the  funds  directed  to  this 
object  are  far  from  fufficient  to  carry  out  the  defign  as  it 
ought  to  be  carried  out  in  this  great  commercial  country, 
and  therefore  it  is  proper  to  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  every  one  who  has  his  country's  profperity  at  heart,  or 
who  would  look  with  a favourable  eye  upon  thofe  who 
fuflfer  fo  much  by  the  perils  infeparable  from  their  “water 
life,"  for  the  purpofe  of  extending  its  ufefulnefs  in  the 
ereftion  of  a recovery  hofpital  on  fome  high  land  river- 
wards;  which  we  here  take  leave  to  fuggeft. 

Sailors  are  the  very  eflence  of  “ brother  helpers." 
They  are  full  of  fympathy,  from  the  “ admiral " to 
the  “ cabin  boy."  No  place  is  more  fertile  in  mis- 
fortune than  the  ocean,  and  thoufands  perifti  beneath  its 
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bofom  who  might  have  lived  to  do  fervice  to  others, 
who  have  been  Angularly  overlooked  in  their  extremity. 
So  fenfible  was  Sir  Michael  Seymour  of  this,  that  he 
was  ever  on  the  look-out,  not  more  for  the  enemies 
of  his  country  than  for  poor  forlorn  creatures  on  the 
mighty  deep,  to  whom  he  might  extend  the  hand  of  fuc- 
cour  and  afliftance.  On  one  occafion  he  was  cruifing 
in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  and,  looking  with  his  telefcope  over 
the  wide  wafte  of  waters,  he  thought  he  difcerned  at  a 
great  diftance,  fomething  that  had  the  appearance  of  a 
wreck,  or  water-logged  craft,  of  fome  kind.  The  objeft 
lay  a confiderable  diftance  out  of  his  courfe,  and  many  a 
lefs  humane  man  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
alter  it  upon  a mere  uncertainty.  Sir  Michael,  however, 
did  fo,  for  he  felt  convinced  that  the  objeft  was  at  leaft 
fome  part  of  a wreck.  It  blew,  at  the  fame  time,  a ftrong 
gale ; but  the  brave  captain  ordered  his  fhip  to  be  put 
about,  and  fteered  direftly  towards  the  wreck,  as  it  proved 
to  be.  In  a very  fhort  time  they  difcovered  the  hull  of 
a merchant-veffel  nearly  level  with  the  water,  with  a part 
of  her  lower  maft  alone  ftanding.  Not  a foul  was  feen 
on  board  ; but  there  was  a caboofe  on  deck,  which  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  recently  patched  with  old 
canvafs  and  tarpauling,  as  if  to  afford  {belter  to  fome  for- 
lorn remnant  of  the  crew.  Sir  Michael  ordered  a boat 
to  be  fent  towards  the  wreck,  to  afcertain  whether 
there  were  any  human  beings  on  board,  whom  the  help 
of  his  brother  men  might  fave  from  the  grafp  of  death. 
The  boat  rowed  towards  the  drifting  mafs,  and  while 
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ftruggling  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  through  a high 
running  fea  clofealongfide,  the  crew  fhouting  all  the  time 
as  loud  as  they  could,  an  objeft,  refembling  in  appear- 
ance a bundle  of  clothes,  was  obferved  to  roll  out  of  the 
caboofe  againft  the  lee  ffirouds  of  the  mad.  With  the 
end  of  a boat-hook  they  managed  to  get  hold  of  it,  and 
hauled  it  into  the  boat,  when  it  proved  to  be  the  trunk 
of  a man  bent  head  and  knees  together,  and  fo  wafted 
awray  as  fcarcely  to  be  felt  within  the  ample  clothes  which 
had  once  fitted  it  in  a ftate  of  life  and  ftrength.  The 
boat’s  crew  haftened  back  to  the  “ Amethyst”  with  this 
miferable  remnant  of  mortality,  and  fo  fmall  was  it  in 
bulk,  that  a lad  of  fourteen  years  of  age  was  able  with 
his  own  hands  to  lift  it  into  the  (hip.  When  placed  on 
deck,  it  ftiowed  for  the  firft  time  figns  of  remaining  life. 
It  tried  to  move,  and  the  next  moment  uttered,  in  a faint 
and  almoft  indiftinft  voice,  “ There  is  another  man.” 
The  inftant  thefe  words  were  heard,  Sir  Michael  ordered 
the  boat  to  put  off  again  for  the  wreck.  The  fea  having 
now  become  fomewhat  fmoother,  they  fucceeded  this 
time  in  boarding  the  wreck,  and,  on  looking  into  the 
caboofe,  they  found  two  other  human  bodies,  wafted,  like 
the  one  they  had  faved,  to  the  very  bones,  but  without 
the  leaft  fpark  of  life  remaining.  They  were  fitting  in  a 
ftirunk-up  pofture,  a hand  of  one  refting  on  a tin  pot,  in 
which  there  was  about  a gill  of  water,  and  a hand  of  the 
other  reaching  to  the  deck,  as  if  to  regain  a bit  of  fait 
beef,  of  the  fize  of  a walnut,  which  he  had  dropped  from 
his  nervous  grafp.  Unfortunate  men  ! they  had  ftarved 
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on  their  fcanty  ftore  till  they  had  not  ftrength  remaining 
to  lift  the  laft  morfel  to  their  lips. 

The  boat’s  crew,  having  now  completed  their  melan- 
choly furvey,  returned  on  board,  where  they  found  the 
{hip’s  company  engroffed  by  their  efforts  to  preferve  the 
wretched  lkeleton,  who  feemed  to  have  juft  life  enough 
left  to  breathe  the  remembrance  that  there  was  ftill  another 
man,  his  companion  in  fuffering,  to  be  faved,  and  to  feel 
for  him. 

The  captain  committed  him  to  the  efpecial  charge 
of  the  furgeon,  who  spared  no  means  which  humanity 
or  {kill  could  fuggelt  to  achieve  the  noble  object  of  creat- 
ing anew,  as  it  were,  a fellow  creature,  whom  famine 
had  ftripped  of  almoft  every  living  energy.  For  three 
weeks  he  fcarcely  ever  left  his  patient,  giving  him  nourifh- 
ment,  at  firft  from  his  own  hand,  every  ten  minutes. 
The  poor  fellow  gradually  recovered,  and  in  about  fix 
weeks  from  the  time  he  was  found  was  able  to  walk 
to  and  fro  on  the  deck  of  the  “ Amethyft,”  and,  to 
the  furprife  of  all  who  recollected  that  he  had  been  lifted 
into  the  lhip  by  a cabin  boy,  prefented  the  {lately  figure 
of  a man  nearly  fix  feet  high. 

A fimilar  inftance  of  heroic  devotion  is  recorded  of 
Sir  Samuel  Hood,  when  commanding  the  “ Juno,”  on 
the  American  ftation,  in  1791.  The  {hip  was  lying  in 
St.  Anne’s  harbour,  when  Captain  Hood  obferved,  at  a 
great  diftance,  a raft  with  human  beings  on  board, 
making  fignals  of  diftrefs.  The  weather  was  exceedingly 
ftormy,  and  the  waves  broke  into  the  harbour  with  fuch 
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violence  that  no  boat  feemed  able  to  live  upon  the  Tea, 
befides  which,  the  whole  place  abounded  with  {harks,  and 
confequently  the  danger  was  the  more  increafed  ; for 
fhould  a boat  be  capfized,  the  chances  were  that  the  fharks 
would  fwallow  every  one  of  its  crew.  Notwithftanding, 
however,  Captain  Hood  ordered  a boat  to  be  manned  and 
dire&ed  to  the  refcue  of  the  unfortunates ; but  the  sea  ran 
too  high,  and  the  crew  declared  the  attempt  impoffible, 
and  made  certain  fignificant  allufions  to  the  {harks,  which 
they  feemed  to  fear  much  more  than  the  terrors  of  the 
fea,  and  at  laft  refufed  to  expofe  themfelves  to  what  they 
believed  to  be  certain  deftruCtion.  Feeling  that  an  ex- 
treme cafe  like  this  was  a call  upon  the  duty  of  his  men 
beyond  what  he  had  a right  to  exercife,  he  told  the  failors 
he  would  not  force  the  ta{k  upon  them.  He  then  appealed 
to  their  feelings,  addreffing  them  eloquently  from 
the  quarter-deck.  He  pointed  out  to  them  that  the 
cafe  now  before  them  might,  in  a very  {hort  time,  be  their 
own,  and  pictured  the  horrors  which  the  poor  wretched 
men  muft  endure,  and  the  hill  greater  horror  they  mull 
feel  upon  reflecting  that  help  was  poflible,  but  that 
brother  tars  had  denied  it.  He  then  alked  who  would 
follow  him,  and  leaped  into  the  boat.  The  tars  re- 
sponded to  his  addrefs  with  a Britifh  cheer,  and  in  the 
ftruggle  to  get  into  the  boat  one  man  fell  overboard — but 
wras  got  in  again — there  was  fo  great  a conteft  among 
them  to  “ follow  their  leader.”  The  boat  puflied  off, 
and  reached  the  raft  with  much  difficulty,  and  as  they 
made  their  way  they  feveral  times  faw  the  monfters  of  the 
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deep  with  open  mouths,  as  it  were  feeking  their  prey  ; but 
they  perfevered,  and  faved  the  men,  who  had  been  a fort- 
night on  the  raft,  with  their  provifions  quite  exhaufted. 
The  Houfe  of  Aflembly  at  Jamaica,  to  teftify  their  fenfe 
of  this  undaunted  exertion  in  the  caufe  of  humanity, 
prefented  Captain  Hood  with  a fword,  of  the  value  of 
two  hundred  guineas,  and  alfo  rewarded  the  failors  for 
their  generous  afliftance  with  a purfe  of  money,  which 
the  brave  fellows  immediately  made  over  to  the  fever 
hofpital  of  that  place. 

The  battle  of  Camperdown  was  confidered  one  of 
the  moft  glorious  of  our  battles ; the  carnage  was  dread- 
ful, and  the  contending  parties  fought  like  lions.  The 
“ Delft,”  one  of  the  Dutch  fhips  that  were  taken,  was  in 
fo  {battered  a hate  that,  after  the  greateft  exertions  for 
five  days,  to  keep  her  from  finking,  all  hope  of  faving  her 
was  given  up.  The  Englifh  prize  officer  called  afide  Mr. 
Hieburg — who  had  been  firfl:  lieutenant  of  the  “ Delft,” 
and  who  had  remained  on  board  along  with  a number  of 
the  fick  and  wounded  prifoners,  who  were  not  in  a con- 
dition to  be  removed — and  reprefented  that  it  was  impos- 
fible  to  fave  all,  and  that  he  felt  himfelf  under  the  neces- 
fity  of,  at  a certain  fignal,  throwing  himfelf  into  the 
long  boat ; and  he  invited  Hieburg  to  avail  himfelf  of  the 
opportunity  which  would  be  then  afforded  to  effect  his 
efcape.  “ What !”  exclaimed  the  noble  Dutchman,  “and 
leave  my  unfortunate  countrymen  to  periffi  ? No,  no,  I 
will  never  defert  the  brave  fellows  who  have  fo  nobly 
fought  for  their  country.  I would  rather  perifh  a thou- 
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fand  times.”  The  Englifh  officer,  affected  by  the  gene- 
rofity  of  Hieburg’s  noble  reply,  anfwered,  “ Bravo,  my 
good  fellow,  God  blefs  you  ! Here  is  my  hand  ; I give 
you  my  word  I will  flay  with  you.”  He  then  caufed 
his  own  men  to  leave  the  fhip,  and  remained  himfelf 
behind,  to  affift  the  Dutch.  The  “ Ruffel  ” foon  fent  her 
boats  to  their  fuccour,  which  brought  off  as  many  as 
could  leap  on  board  them.  The  boats  loft  no  time  in 
making  a fecond  voyage,  with  equal  fuccefs.  The 
“ Delft  ” was  now  cleared  of  all  but  Hieburg  and  the 
Englifh  officer,  with  three  fubaltern  Dutch  officers  and 
thirty  feamen,  moft  of  them  fo  ill  from  wounds  as 
to  be  unable  to  move.  While  cherifhing  a hope  that 
the  boats  would  come  a third  time  to  their  relief,  on  a 
sudden  the  “ Delft”  went  down.  The  Englifh  officer 
sprang  into  the  fea  and  fwam  afhore;  but  the  good 
and  humane  Dutchman  perifhed  with  thofe  he  fo  tenderly 
loved. 

Princes  are  not  very  often  heroes  of  the  water,  and  do 
not  very  frequently  rifk  their  own  lives  to  fave  thofe 
of  others  by  jumping  overboard,  yet  there  is  a cafe  on 
record  well  authenticated.  In  the  year  1792  the  Prince 
of  Orange  took  his  gueft,  the  Prince  of  Mecklenberg- 
Strelitz,  to  fee  the  departure  of  the  veffels  deftined  for  the 
fishery.  The  fpeftacle  is  a national  one  in  Holland,  and 
very  impofing.  The  Prince  was  ftanding  near  the 
watePs  edge,  and  the  veffels  were  then  hoifting  fail, 
when  a boy  on  board  one  of  them,  in  his  eagernefs 
to  climb  the  maft  to  difentangle  a flag  which  had  got 
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“ fouled  ” at  the  head  of  the  maft;  overbalanced  himfelf 
and  fell  into  the  water.  He  funk  to  a great  depth;  but 
rofe  quickly  to  the  furface;  the  Prince;  obferving  the 
boy’s  diftrefs;  who  called  out  loudly  for  help;  and  feeing 
no  one  making  to  his  abidance;  fearleffly  plunged  in  to 
his  refcue.  The  poor  boy;  however;  had  again  sunk; 
and  was  feen  no  more.  The  Prince  even  dived  under 
water  with  a view  to  fave  him;  but  to  no  effeft;  while  the 
courtiers  and  people  near  the  water  feemed  for  a moment 
paralyzed.  The  Prince  was  now  himfelf  in  the  greateb 
danger  of  lofing  his  life;  but  boats  were  quickly  fent  to 
his  abidance.  At  length;  having  been  refcued  with  great 
difficulty;  fome  of  his  attendants  afked  him  why  he  thus 
hazarded  a life  so  valuable  for  one  which  could  be  of 
little  or  no  value  at  all  to  the  date.  The  anfwer  of  the 
Prince  was  worthy  of  him.  “ The  indant  the  poor  lad 
fell  in/’  he  faid;  u I felt  as  much  intered  to  fave  him  as 
if  he  had  been  my  brother.”  He  afterwards  fettled  a 
pendon  on  the  parents  of  the  lad;  and  ordered  his  two 
younger  brothers  to  be  brought  up  in  the  public  fervice. 

Another  dory  is  told;  in  the  life  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith; 
of  the  humanity  of  an  Englidi  failor;  well  worthy  repeti- 
tion. It  was  during  the  dege  of  Acre  that  an  old  failor; 
of  the  name  of  Daniel  Bryan;  then  on  board  Sir  Sydney’s 
blip;  the  “ Tiger/’  made  frequent  application  to  be  em- 
ployed on  (bore;  but  his  age  and  deafnefs  were  conddered 
as  infuperable  obdacles.  At  the  drd  dorming  of  the 
breach/one  of  the  French  generals  was  bain.  The  Turks 
cut  off  his  head;  and  after  inhumanly  mangling  his  body; 
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threw  it  out  to  be  devoured  by  dogs.  Bryan  heard  his 
meffinates  defcribe  the  horrid  fpefitacle,  and  when  any 
boat’s  crew  returned  from  the  ffiore  he  often  inquired  if 
they  had  buried  the  French  general.  The  anfwer  he  com- 
monly received  was,  “Go  and  fee  it,  yourfelf.”  At  length 
Bryan  got  leave  to  go  and  fee  the  town,  and,  drefTed  in 
his  beft  clothes,  went  with  the  furgeon  in  the  jolly-boat. 
He  procured  a pick-axe,  a fhovel,  and  a rope,  and  inflfted 
upon  being  let  down  through  an  embrafure,  clofe  to  the 
breach.  Some  young  meffinates  begged  hard  to  ffiare  his 
danger,  for  a flight  circumftance  often  enkindles  the  flame 
of  humanity  in  a Britiffi  failor.  Bryan  would  not  permit 
his  young  friends  to  rifk  their  lives;  hefaid  they  were  too 
far  from  old  England  to  get  freffi  fupplies  of  hardy  fel- 
lows, and  they  muft  take  care  of  themfelves,  as  the  honour 
of  the  Engliffi  flag  refted  upon  every  Angle  arm  of  their  cou- 
rageous band.  He  would  go  alone — he  was  old  and  deaf, 
and  his  lofs  would  not  be  of  any  confequence.  He  was 
eloquent,  in  the  flyle  beft  adapted  for  difluading  his 
hearers  from  giving  the  enemy  an  advantage  by  reducing 
the  number  of  the  champions  of  old  England.  So  the 
junior  tars  flung  him  on  the  bight  of  a rope  and  lowered 
him  down,  with  his  grave-digging  tools.  His  flrft  difficulty 
was  to  drive  away  the  dogs,  for  thefe  animals  prowl  about 
aim  oft  like  wolves  in  Turkey  and  Syria,  eating  up  gar- 
bage of  every  defcription;  and  it  is  faid  they  are  particu- 
larly fond  of  human  fleffi,  and  follow  carnage  wherever  it 
goes.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  French  levelled 
their  guns  at  him,  from  their  lines;  they  were  juft  going 
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to  fire  at  the  veteran,  who,  as  he  profeflTed,  went  to  bury 
the  French  general,  becaufe,  twenty  years  before,  the 
French  had  treated  him  well  in  a prifon  in  a fort,  of  which 
this  general  was  at  that  time  governor.  When  the  French 
officer  direfting  the  fire  faw  what  were  the  humane  in- 
tentions of  the  old  man,  he  ordered  his  company  to  (boul- 
der arms.  The  fire  was  fufpended,  and  in  the  ftill  and 
folemn  interval  the  old  fail  or  performed  the  rites  of 
fepulture  for  one  of  the  generals  of  his  foes.  After  a few 
days  had  elapfed,  the  circumftance  came  to  the  ears  of 
Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  ordered  him  into  his  cabin,  when 
the  following  dialogue  is  reported  to  have  pafled  between 
them  : 

Sir  Sydney . Well,  Dan,  I hear  you  have  buried  the 
French  general. 

Dan . Yes,  your  honour. 

Sir  Sydney . Had  you  any  alfiftance  ? 

Dan.  Yes,  your  honour. 

Sir  Sydney . But  I underhand  you  had  nobody  with 
you  ? 

Dan.  Oh  yes,  I had,  your  honour. 

Sir  Sydney.  Ah  ! but  who  ? 

Dan.  God  Almighty,  your  honour. 

One  of  the  fined:  fpecimens  of  a thorough  Britifh  failor 
was  the  late  Lord  Exmouth.  He  was  the  fon  of  George 
Pellew,  Efq.,  of  Falmouth,  and  was  born  in  1764.  The 
Britifh  failor  is,  as  every  one  knows,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  ever  remain,  not  lefs  celebrated  for  his  bravery  than 
his  humanity,  and  it  is  with  this  charafteriftic  we  have  to 
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do  here.  He  commenced  his  naval  career  at  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  even  at  that  early  period  of  life,  gave 
proofs  not  only  of  his  valour  but  of  his  loving-kindnefs 
to  thofe  around  him.  At  the  opening  of  the  war  with 
the  American  colonifts,  he  became  midfhipman  of  the 
“ Blonde,”  frigate,  with  Captain  Pownell,  and  was  de- 
tached in  February,  1776,  to  ferve  under  Admiral  Shank, 
to  take  part  in  the  druggie  for  naval  fupremacy  on  Lake 
Champlain.  During  this  arduous  fervice,  they  cut  down 
trees  from  the  neighbouring  forefts,  and  in  a few  weeks 
converted  them  into  veflel  s of  war,  with  which  they  fuc- 
ceeded  in  driving  the  force  under  General  Arnold  from 
the  lake;  and  in  giving  this  effectual  fupport  to  the  Britifli 
army  the  young  hero  gained  great  credit  from  the  admiral, 
efpecially  from  the  following  circumftances. 

An  American  cutter  having  long  been  defcried  at  fome 
diftance  on  the  lake,  two  man-of-war  boats,  well  manned 
and  armed,  were  fent  out  to  capture  her.  In  one  of 
thefe  a lieutenant  commanded,  the  other  was  put  under 
command  of  young  Pellew : they  fpeedily  advanced 
towards  the  American  veflel,  and  when  they  neared  her, 
were  received  by  a broadfide  which  funk  one  of  the 
boats,  that  in  which  the  lieutenant  commanded,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  men  were  either  killed  by  the 
(hot  or  drowned.  Some,  however,  got  into  Pellew^s 
boat,  and  with  thefe,  without  allowing  the  Americans 
to  load  or  fire  again,  he  and  the  furvivors  rulhed  on 
board  their  veflel  and  drove  the  crew  to  the  fore  part, 
from  which  the  captain  and  feveral  others  leaped 
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into  the  fea  to  fave  themfelves  from  immediate  death. 
When  the  decks  were  cleared  of  the  enemy,  Pellew  ob- 
ferved  fomething  ftruggling  in  the  water,  and,  looking 
attentively  at  the  objeCt,  found  it  was  a young  man  or 
youth  vainly  endeavouring  to  keep  himfelf  from  finking  ; 
Pellew,  without  a moment’s  confideration,  leaped  into 
the  fea,  caught  hold  of  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and 
fucceeded  in  keeping  it  above  water,  till  a rope  was  thrown 
out,  by  which  both  were  landed  fafely  on  board  the  cap- 
tured vefiel.  The  youth  thus  faved  was  of  the  fame  age 
as  young  Pellew,  and  was  the  nephew  of  the  captain  of 
the  American  vefiel. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, Captain  Pellew  was  among  the  firft  officers  who 
were  called  into  aCtive  fervice,  being  appointed  in 
January,  1793.  He  had  been  two  years  at  Falmouth, 
and  his  popularity  there  was  fo  great  as  to  enfure  him  the 
love  and  regard  of  every  one.  But  this  popularity  was 
gained  not  fo  much  for  the  reputation  he  bore  for  cou- 
rage and  bravery,  as  for  the  milder  virtues  of  humanity. 

While  at  Falmouth  he  directed  his  attention,  young 
as  he  was,  to  objeCts  of  mercy.  He  provided  a hofpital, 
or  ftore,  for  the  failors  that  were  fick,  and  not  only  vifited 
them  with  all  the  attention  of  a hofpital  nurfe,  but  pro- 
vided for  their  comforts  out  of  his  own  {lender  means. 
He  took  under  his  own  charge  a couple  of  orphans, 
whofe  father  had  been  killed  on  board  his  own  vefiel, 
and  he  became  the  general  benefactor  of  the  merchant 
feamen  trading  in  the  port.  When  the  time,  therefore, 
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came  for  manning  his  fhip,  the  people  of  Falmouth,  and 
the  miners  in  particular,  rufhed  to  the  rendezvous  and 
entered  by  fcores,  and  they  turned  out  as  brave  a fet  of 
fellows  as  ever  went  to  fea.  But  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  proving  their  fpirit  until  the  fummer  of  that  year,  when, 
having  prevailed  upon  his  brother  to  accompany  him  as 
a volunteer,  he  failed  from  Falmouth  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th  of  June,  and  before  the  day  clofed,  when  off 
the  Start  they  defcried  a large  veffel,  to  which  they  gave 
chafe,  and  followed  through  the  night.  At  daybreak 
next  morning  (he  appeared  again,  handing  towards  them, 
and  on  her  approach  proved  to  be  the  French  frigate 
“ La  Cleopatre,"  of  equal  force.  All  was  filent  till  the 
{hips  came  within  hail.  Captain  Pellew  then  ordered  his 
crew  to  man  the  fhrouds  and  give  three  cheers  for  King 
George.  The  French  captain,  not  to  be  outdone  by  this 
a&  of  gallantry,  ordered  his  men  into  the  rigging  to  do 
the  fame,  and,  coming  forward  on  the  gangway,  waved 
his  hat,  exclaiming,  “ Vive  la  Napoleon  \”  which  his 
crew  accompanied  by  three  cheers.  Captain  Pellew's 
putting  on  his  hat  was  the  fignal  for  “ La  Nymphe"  to 
begin  the  a£lion.  One  more  defperate  was  never  fought 
— they  were  engaged  throughout,  yard  arm  and  yard 
arm.  The  fails  and  rigging  were  fo  much  intermixed 
during  the  engagement,  that  the  crew  of  “ La  Nymphe" 
actually  went  from  their  own  yards  to  thofe  of  “ La 
Cleopatre,"  and  drove  the  men  from  their  quarters.  At 
length  a {hot  from  the  Britifti  frigate  carried  away  the 
enemy's  mizen-maft,  and  another  her  wheel,  fo  that  {he 
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became  ungovernable.  The  gallant  French  captain  was 
cheering  on  his  crew  when  a {hot  {truck  him,  and  he  fell 
dead — the  French  were  difheartened  ; theEnglifh  rallied 
on  board,  with  Pellew  at  their  head,  who,  immediately 
that  he  faw  the  adtion  was  decided,  turned  round  to  his 
men,  and  even  endangered  his  own  life  by  his  en- 
deavours to  Hop  the  {laughter;  interpofing  himfelf  fre- 
quently to  fave  the  life  of  a fellow-creature,  and  receiving 
feveral  wounds  in  confequence — nobler  wounds  than  any 
he  could  receive  in  battle,  gallantly  and  politely  fought 
as  this  had  been.  For  this  exploit,  Captain  Pellew  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood. 

Sir  Edward  was  in  many  engagements  after  this,  in 
which  he  was  always  victorious,  and  in  which  he  ever 
exhibited  thofe  noble  traits  of  mercy  and  humanity 
which  had  won  him  fo  large  an  efteem.  Many  other 
inftances  are  recorded  of  his  having  leaped  into  the  fea 
and  faved  the  lives  of  drowning  feamen;  and,  juftly  as  his 
conduct  in  command  was  entitled  to  diftinction,  nothing 
gained  him  more  deferved  honour  than  that  union  of 
prompt  refolution  and  conftitutional  philanthropy  which 
perfonally  endeared  him  to  his  followers.  Twice,  alfo, 
when  in  the  “ Winchelfea”  frigate,  his  heroic  fpirit  had 
been  fignally  difplayed  by  his  leaping  from  the  deck,  and 
thus  faving  two  drowning  failors.  A more  confpicuous 
example  of  this  noble  feeling  was  fhown  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1796.  On  the  26th  of  January 
of  that  year,  the  “ Dutton,”  Eaft  Indiaman,  was  driven, 
by  ftrefs  of  weather,  into  Plymouth.  The  gale  continued 
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with  increafed  fury,  and  it  was  deemed  advifable,  for 
greater  fafety,  to  make  the  cutwater;  but  the  buoy  placed 
as  a mark  upon  the  reef  off  Mount  Batten  having  been 
funk  or  broken  adrift  by  the  late  ftorms,  of  which  the 
Plymouth  pilots  were  not  aware,  the  (hip  touched  on  the 
tail  of  the  fhoal  and  loft  her  rudder.  Thus  difabled,  and 
ungovernable,  ftie  fell  off,  and  grounded  upon  the  citadel, 
near  the  “ Barbican,”  the  fea  continually  breaking  over 
her,  which  occafioned  her  to  roll  fo  prodigioufly  that  at 
one  jerk  all  her  mafts  went  by  the  board,  and  fell  towards 
the  fhore,  the  fhip  heeling  off  with  her  fide  to  feaward. 
As  many  as  were  aCtive  and  able  got  fafe  to  fhore,  toge- 
ther with  the  captain  and  officers,  but  there  ftill  remained 
a confiderable  number  of  failors  and  their  wives  on 
board.  Captain  Pellew,  obferving  that  the  gale  rather 
increafed  than  abated,  and  knowing  that  a fingle  rope 
from  the  fhip  to  the  fhore  was  all  the  communication  they 
could  have  with  it,  and  that  the  flood  tide  would  make  a 
complete  wreck  of  the  veflel,  earneftly  entreated  fome  of 
the  numerous  fpe&ators  to  accompany  him,  by  means  of 
this  rope,  on  board,  that  he  might  refcue  the  crew  that 
remained  from  their  impending  fate.  The  fhore  was 
crowded  with  people  of  all  defcriptions,  among  whom 
were  pilots  and  other  feafaring  men,  to  whom  Captain 
Pellew  offered  any  money,  if  a fingle  individual  would 
follow  his  directions.  The  fcene  was  exciting — the  gale 
was  every  moment  increafing,  and  one  and  all  were 
appalled,  when  at  length  Mr.  Edfell,  the  firft  admiraPs 
fignal  midfhipman,  came  forward  and  nobly  volunteered 
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his  fervices.  Captain  Pellew  and  he  were  accordingly 
fattened  to  the  rope  and  hauled  on  board.  As  they  had 
not  dared  to  make  it  completely  faft  on  fhore,  left  the 
rolling  and  jerking  of  the  ttiip  ftiould  break  it,  it  may 
eafily  be  conceived  that,  by  the  rifing  and  falling  of  the 
rope,  thefe  brave  adventurers  were  at  times  high  above, 
and  at  others  under  the  water.  Being  at  length  got  on 
board,  they  fent  a hawfer  on  fhore,  to  which  travellers 
and  hauling-lines  were  affixed,  and  by  this  means  the 
whole  of  the  crew  were  faved. 

The  following  is  our  heroes  own  modeft  account  of 
this  aft  of  benevolence,  extrafted  from  a private  letter 
written  by  him  many  years  afterwards,  when  he  was 
commander-in-chief  in  the  North  Seas. 

“ Why  do  you  afk  me  to  relate  the  wreck  of  the 
c Dutton  ?*  I will  tell  you.  Sufan  (Lady  Exmouth)  and 
I were  driving  to  a dinner  party  at  Plymouth,  when  we 
faw  crowds  running  to  the  ttiore,  and,  learning  there  was 
a wreck,  I left  the  carriage  to  take  her  on,  and  joined  the 
crowd.  I faw  the  certain  lofs  of  the  whole  five  or  fix  hun- 
dred, without  fome  one  to  direft  them,  for  the  laft  officer 
was  pulled  afhore  as  I reached  the  furf.  I urged  their 
return,  and  was  refufed ; upon  which  I made  the  rope 
faft  to  myfelf,  and  was  hauled  through  the  furf  on  board, 
eftablilhed  order,  and  did  not  leave  her  till  every  foul  was 
faved  but  the  boatfwain,  who  would  not  go  before  me. 
I got  fafe,  and  fo  did  he,  and  the  {hip  went  to  pieces. 
But  I was  laid  in  bed  for  a week  by  getting  under  the 
mainmaft,  which  had  fallen  towards  the  fhore,  and  my 
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back  was  cured  by  Lord  Spencer’s  having  conveyed  to  me 
by  letter  His  Majefty’s  intention  of  making  me  a baronet ! 
No  more  have  I to  fay,  except  that  I felt  more  pleafure 
in  giving  to  a mother’s  arms  a dear  little  infant,  three 
weeks  old,  than  I ever  felt  in  my  life,  and  both  were 
faved.  The  ftruggle  {he  had  to  entruft  me  with  her 
bantling  was  more  than  I can  defcribe,  nor  need  you, 
and  confequently  you  will  never  let  this  be  vifible.” 

The  lafl;  heroic  a£t  of  this  noble  man’s  life  was  one  of 
humanity,  although  under  the  exercife  of  the  war  prin- 
ciple— it  was  to  refcue  Chriftians  from  flavery  in  the 
Algerine  States,  which  he  happily  accompliflied,  though,  of 
courfe,  at  great  perfonal  danger  to  himfelf.  This  highly- 
important  fervice  fecured  to  him — he  had  been  before 
created  Lord  Exmouth — the  diftinguifhed  approbation  of 
his  fovereign,  by  whom  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  vifcount,  on  the  21ft  September,  1816.  The  feveral 
powers  whofe  fubjefts  had  been  fet  free  from  all  the  hor- 
rors of  flavery  alfo  awarded  him  the  higheft  honours. 

Our  coaft  has  every  variety  of  character — it  is  bold 
and  precipitous,  bluff  and  hardy,  low  and  fandy,  {helv- 
ing or  stony.  But  it  is  all  much  the  fame  with  the  men 
who  love  it ; whether  we  go  to  the  granite  headlands  of 
the  north,  or  the  low  fhores  of  the  fouth,  we  meet  with  a 
fine  race  of  fellows.  Pray  God  they  may  never  degenerate ! 
Among  the  various  breeds,  for  there  are  various  breeds, 
on  our  feaboards — the  old  Norwegian  and  Danish,  the 
defendants  alfo  of  the  Northmen,  or  Normans,  who 
peopled  Normandy,  as  well  as  our  north  coafts ; and  a 
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heterogenous  breed,  putting  in  and  out  of  rivers  and 
creeks,  bays  and  harbours,  fouthward  and  weftward, — 
among  thefe  there  exifts,  on  the  fhores  of  Deal,  a race 
of  amphibious  human  beings,  whose  peculiar  profeffion 
it  is  to  rufli  to  the  afliftance  of  every  veffel  in  diftrefs. 
In  moments  of  calm  funfhine  they  hand  liftleffly  on 
fhore,  quiet  and  dormant,  like  the  dreamy  ocean  before 
them;  but  when  every  fhopkeeper  clofes  his  door; 
when  the  birds  fly  about  bewildered,  and  the  cattle  in 
the  lowlands  creep  under  hedges  for  fhelter ; when  the 
fnow  is  drifting  acrofs  the  fields ; when  a noble  dinner 
party  fuddenly  paufe,  to  hear  the  hoarfe  laughter  of  old 
Boreas  himfelf  on  the  flinty  beach — then  the  moment 
has  arrived  for  the  Deal  boatmen  to  contend  one  againfi: 
the  other  to  fee  whofe  boat  (hall  firfl:  be  launched  into 
the  boiling  furf.  As  the  declivity  of  the  beach  is  very 
fteep,  and  as  the  greafed  rollers,  over  which  the  keel 
of  the  boat  defcends,  are  all  placed  ready  for  the  at- 
tempt, they  only  wait  a moment  for  what  they  call  a 
lull,  and  then,  cutting  the  rope,  the  bark,  which  feems 
as  gallant  as  themfelves,  ruflies  to  its  native  element. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  into  deep  water  would  amount 
fometimes  almoft  to  an  impoflibility ; and  although 
fome  boats  fail,  others,  with  seven  or  eight  men  on 
board,  are  foon  feen  ftretching  acrofs  to  that  very  point 
which  one  would  think  the  feafaring  man  would  moft 
carefully  avoid  — the  Goodwin  Sands.  To  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  fuch  a fpot,  even  in  the  ftoutefi:  ves- 
fel,  and  with  the  ablefl:  crew  that  ever  failed,  is  a fate 
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which  Nelson  himfelf  would  have  ftriven  to  avoid;  but 
that  thefe  poor  namelefs  heroes  fhould  not  only  be  will- 
ing, but  eager  to  go  there  voluntarily  in  a hurricane, 
and  in  an  open  boat,  fhows  very  clearly  that,  with  all  his 
follies  and  all  his  foibles,  man  really  is  or  really  can  be 
the  lord  of  the  creation,  and  that  within  his  flight  frame 
there  beats  a heart  capable  of  doing  what  every  other 
animal  in  creation  would  fhudder  to  perform. 

It  is  not  a love  of  danger,  nor  is  it  exactly  a love  of 
gain,  that  incites  thefe  noble-hearted  fellows  to  this 
work;  for  they  often  brave  thefe  dangers  without  any 
hope  of  remuneration,  and  in  vain;  for  half  a dozen 
boats  have  continually  to  return,  their  fervices  after  all 
not  being  required.  So  long  as  a veflel  can  keep  at 
fea,  thefe  boats  are  but  specks  on  the  ocean — infignifi- 
cant  and  unnoticed — but  when  a {hip  is  drifting  on  the 
fands,  or  has  ftruck,  then  there  exifts  no  objeft  fo  im- 
portant as  themfelves.  As  foon  as  a veflel  ftrikes  the 
fands,  the  waves  in  succeflion  break  over  her  as  they 
ftrike  and  pafs  her.  Under  fuch  circumftances  the  only 
means  of  getting  her  afloat  is  for  the  fhore  boat  to  come 
under  her  bows  and  carry  off*  her  anchor,  which,  being 
dropped  at  fome  diftance  to  windward,  enables  her  to 
haul  herfelf  into  deep  water. 

Of  all  the  unwieldy  articles  that  could  be  put  into  a 
fmall  boat,  a large  fhip^s  anchor  is  perhaps  the  worft. 
Either  to  receive  or  to  get  rid  of  it  is  dangerous  in  the 
extreme.  When  a veflel,  from  bumping  on  the  fands, 
is  unable  to  float,  its  last  and  only  refource  is  to  save  fome 
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of  the  crew,  who,  lathed  to  a rope  that  has  been  thrown 
aboard,  are  one  by  one  dragged  by  the  boatmen  through 
the  furf,  till,  the  boat  being  full,  they  cut  the  only  thread 
upon  which  the  hopes  of  the  remainder  had  depended, 
and,  departing  with  their  cargo,  leave  the  rest  to  their  fate. 

It  was  in  a case  of  this  kind  that  the  heroic  devotion 
of  a noble-hearted  fellow  was  difplayed.  A Ruffian  pas- 
fenger  veffel,  of  confiderable  burden — a prize  barque  of 
eight  hundred  tons — got  affiore  on  the  Goodwins.  It 
was  at  the  latter  end  of  November.  There  were  upwards 
of  thirty  paffengers  on  board,  going  to  St.  Peterfburg.  It 
was  towards  the  clofe  of  the  evening  that  fhe  ftruck,  the 
wind  at  the  time  blowing  violently.  It  was  with  the 
greateft  difficulty  that  a boat  could  be  got  off  from  the 
beach ; two  had  capfized  before  they  could  get  into  deep 
water,  but  the  third  fucceeded.  They  rowed  to  the  veffel, 
which  lay  on  her  beam-ends,  with  the  fea  beating  over 
her ; all  her  mads  had  gone  by  the  board,  and  ffie  looked  a 
mod  pitiable  fpeftacle.  After  the  greateft  exertions,  the 
boatmen  were  enabled  to  get  four-and-twenty  of  the  crew 
or  paffengers  on  board  their  boat,  which  was  all  fhe  would 
hold,  and  they  were  reluftantly  obliged,  defpite  the  tears 
and  prayers  of  thofe  ftill  on  the  wreck,  to  leave  them  to 
periffi,  as  they  muft,  the  moment  the  ftiip  went  to  pieces, 
which  ffie  was  expefited  to  do  every  minute. 

However,  there  was,  at  this  critical  moment  of  time, 
a fiffiing-boat,  named  the  “ Curlew,”  returning  from  the 
French  coaft,  where  ffie  had  been  cafting  her  nets  before 
the  ftorm  fprung  up.  She  was  manned  by  two  men  and  a 
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boy.  One  of  the  men  was  owner  of  the  boat  and  father 
of  the  boy ; the  other  was  a ftrong,  refolute  fellow.  They 
faw  the  perilous  condition  of  the  (hip,  and,  as  they  came 
within  a fliort  diftance  of  her,  obferved,  with  the  deepeft 
grief  and  commiferation,  that  the  boat  had  left  fix  per- 
fons  behind  on  the  veffel,  and  one  of  thefe  feemed  to  be 
a woman.  To  approach  the  edge  of  the  fand  was,  at  the 
then  condition  of  the  wind  and  tide,  not  only  perilous, 
but  certain  deftrudfion;  but,  hearing  the  cries  of  the 
poor  creatures,  and  feeing  their  repeated  fignals  for  help, 
they  refolved,  whatever  might  be  the  confequence,  to 
keep  “ off  and  on,”  as  the  failors  term  it,  to  render  any 
afliftance  on  the  alteration  of  the  tide,  or  at  lead;  to  ftand 
by  them  during  the  night.  At  confiderable  hazard 
they  got  near  enough  to  "the  fiiip,  to  tell  them,  through  a 
fpeaking-trumpet,  to  keep  up  their  fpirits;  to  hold  on  by 
the  rigging ; to  flick  by  the  veffel  as  long  as  flie  would 
laft;  that  they  would  not  forfake  them  during  the  night; 
and  that  if  the  wind  lulled  or  fliifted  they  would  take  them 
off  in  the  morning.  This  infpired  the  poor  fufferers  not 
only  with  hope  but  with  courage  and  endurance,  and  they 
bleffed  their  protedlors.  *But  the  gale  continued  to  blow; 
the  night  came  on  thick  and  dark ; the  fea  beat  over  the 
ftranded  fliip  with  redoubled  fury ; but  the  poor  creatures 
clung  to  it  with  a tenacity  which  could  only  be  infpired 
by  a truft  in  Divine  Providence,  and  the  brother-help  of 
their  deliverers.  The  fmack  placed  a light  in  her  rigging, 
fo  that  the  people  ftruggling  between  life  and  death  fliould 
know  that  they  had  not  left  them.  And  fo  was  pafled 
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one  of  the  moft  fearful  of  nights.  The  fmack  never 
went  more  than  half  a mile  from  the  veflel,  and  by 
dint  of  good  feamanftiip  alone  was  kept  afloat  on  the 
waters.  At  daybreak  the  gale  moderated,  the  tide 
had'  receded,  and  the  {hip  lay  with  not  more  than  four 
feet  of  water  around  her,  although  fhe  had  been  fucked 
fo  deeply  into  the  fand  during  the  night  as  to  have  little 
more  than  her  bulwarks  above  water.  Signals  palled 
between  the  refpedtive  parties  at  the  earlieft  dawn ; all 
were  alive,  but  fome  of  them  nearly  exhaufted.  The 
wind,  however,  having  fhifted  as  the  tide  fell,  the  danger 
from  the  furf-wave  was  greatly  diminiflied.  The  old 
failor,  whofe  name  was  Marmaduke  Gibbings,  got  into 
his  little  dingy  and  took  upon  himfelf  the  peril  of  nearing 
the  wreck.  He  took  off  one ; then,  having  conveyed 
him  to  the  fmack,  he  went  for  a fecond,  a third,  and 
fo  on,  till  all  were  faved.  This  was  a noble  inftance 
of  brother-help,  and  may  well  be  recorded  among  the 
moft  heroic  doings  of  the  deep.  Nor  did  it  go  without  its 
reward ; but  the  greateft  reward,  as  the  old  failor  himfelf 
exprefled,  in  a manly  and  unoftentatious  manner,  was 
the  feeling  that  he  had  faved  the  life  of  a fellow-creature. 

An  Afliftant  Poor  Law  Commiflloner,  who  vifited 
Deal  for  the  purpofe  of  inquiring  into  the  circumftances 
of  this  meritorious  but  diftrefled  body  of  men,  thus  de- 
fcribes  his  interview  with  one  of  them : — “ Having  pre- 
vioufly  learned  that  George  Phillpotts  was  one  of  the 
moft  respe&able,  moft  experienced,  and  moft  daring  of 
the  Deal  boatmen,  we  fent  a meflenger  for  him,  and  in 
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about  twenty  minutes  the  door  of  our  apartment  opened 
and  in  walked  a ffiort,  clean-built,  mild  looking  old  man, 
who,  in  a low  tone  of  voice,  very  modeftly  obferved  that 
he  had  been  informed  that  we  wiffied  to  fpeak  with  him. 

“ At  firft  we  conceived  that  there  muft  have  been  fome 
miftake,  for  the  man’s  face  did  not  look  as  if  it  had  ever 
feen  danger,  and  there  was  a benevolence  in  it,  as  well 
as  a want  of  animation  in  his  fmall  blue  eyes,  that 
appeared  totally  out  of  character  with  his  calling.  His 
thin  white  hair  certainly  fhowed  that  he  had  lived  long 
enough  to  gain  experience  of  fome  fort,  but  until  he 
anfwered  that  his  name  was  Phillpotts,  we  certainly  did 
think  he  was  not  our  man. 

“'Well,  George,  what  fhall  it  be?’  we  faid  to  him, 
pointing  to  a large  empty  tumbler  on  the  table.  He  replied 
that  he  was  much  obliged,  but  that  he  never  drank  at  all, 
unlefs  it  was  a glafs  of  grog  or  fo  about  eleven  in  the 
morning ; and,  ftrange  as  it  may  found,  nothing  that  we 
could  fay  could  induce  him  to  break  through  this  odd  re- 
gulation. As  the  man  fat  quite  at  his  eafe,  looking  as  if 
nothing  could  deprefs  or  elevate  him,  we  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  to  him  what  was  our  real  objeft  in 
wiffiing  to  know  exactly  how  he  and  his  comrades  were 
faring.  On  our  taking  up  a pencil  to  write  down  his 
answers,  for  a moment  he  paufed,  but  the  feeling,  what- 
ever it  was,  only  crofsed  his  mind  like  the  fpray  of  the  fea. 

“ In  anfwer  to  our  queries,  he  ftated  that  he  was  fixty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  had  been  on  the  water  ever  fince 
he  was  ten  years  old.  He  had  himfelf  faved  in  his  life- 
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time,  off  the  Goodwin  Sands,,  rather  more  than  a hundred 
men  and  women ; and  on  this  fubje£t  no  fooner  did  he 
enter  into  details  than  it  was  evident  that  his  mind  was 
rich  in  pride  and  felf-fatisfaftion,  honourable  to  him  in 
fuch  a cafe.  Nothing  could  be  more  creditable  to 
human  nature,  nothing  lefs  arrogant,  than  the  manly 
animation  with  which  he  exultingly  defcribed  the  various 
fets  of  fellow  creatures  of  all  nations  he  had  faved  from 
drowning.  Yet,  on  the  contra  fide  of  his  ledger  he  kept 
as  faithfully  recorded  the  concluding  hiftory  of  thofe 
whofe  veflels,  it  having  been  out  of  his  power  to  approach, 
had  foundered  on  thefe  quickfands  only  a few  fathoms 
from  his  eyes.” 

Once,  when  on  his  expedition  of  brother-help,  during 
a heavy  gale  of  wind  which  had  lafted  three  days,  he  faw 
at  a great  diftance  a brig  which  had  foundered  two  days 
before,  with  all  hands  on  board,  its  mafts  being,  however, 
ftill  above  water.  He  looked,  and  obferved  fomething 
like  lumps  on  the  foremaft,  which  feemed  to  move.  He 
inftantly  bore  down  upon  the  wreck,  and  there  found 
four  failors  alive,  laflied  to  the  mad.  With  the  greateft 
difficulty  he  and  his  crew  faved  them  all.  Their  thirft 
was,  he  faid,  quite  dreadful.  There  had  been  a fifth 
man,  who  had  died,  and  his  comrades,  feeing  this,  had 
managed  to  unlafh  him,  and  he  fell  into  the  breakers. 

In  faving  others,  Phillpotts  had,  more  than  once,  loft 
one  or  two  of  his  own  crew,  and  in  one  cafe  he  explained, 
with  a tear  aftually  ftanding  in  the  corner  of  each  eye, 
that  he  had  lately  put  a couple  of  men  on  board  a veffel 
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in  diftrefs,  which  in  lefs  thafrlten  minutes  was  on  the  fands. 
His  men  and  the  whole  crew  were  drowned  before  his 
eyes,  all  disappearing  clofe  to  him.  By  inconfiderately 
pufhing  forwards  to  fave  his  comrades,  his  boat  got  be- 
tween two  banks  of  fand,  the  wind  blowing  fo  ftrong 
upon  them  that  it  was  utterly  impoflible  for  him  to  get 
back.  For  fome  time  the  three  men  that  were  with  him  in- 
filled on  trying  to  get  out.  “But/*  faid  Phillpotts,  who 
was  at  the  helm,  “ hold  on,  my  lads,  we’re  only  prolong- 
ing our  mifery : the  fooner  it’s  over  the  better.”  The  fea 
was  running  higher  than  the  {hip-maft  over  both  banks, 
and  they  had  nothing  left  but  to  fleer  right  at  the  enemy. 
On  approaching  the  bank,  an  immenfe  wave  to  windward 
broke,  and  by  the  force  of  the  tempeft  was  carried  com- 
pletely above  their  heads ; the  fea  itfelf  feemed  to  pafs 
over  them.  “ How  we  got  over  the  bank,”  faid  Phill- 
potts,  who  for  the  firft  time  in  his  narrative  feemed  loft, 
confufed,  and  incapable  of  exprefling  himfelf,  “ I can  tell 
no  man.”  After  a confiderable  paufe  he  added,  “ It  was 
juft  God  Almighty  that  faved  us,  and  I fhall  always  think 
fo.” 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  without  any  oppor- 
tunities being  afforded  for  the  difplay  of  aftive  humanity, 
the  humane  tenor  of  a man’s  mind  does  a very  great  deal 
for  the  caufe  of  humanity;  gentlenefs  and  goodnefs,  con- 
fideration  for  the  weaknefs  and  infirmities  of  others,  a 
mild  and  conciliating  demeanour,  kind  words,  looks,  and 
tender  thoughts,  do  much  towards  making  this  world  a 
habitable  region.  The  late  Lord  Collingwood  was  an 
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illuftration  of  thefe  remarks.  From  a very  early  period 
of  his  nautical  life,  he  had  been  diftinguifhed  for  the  happy 
art  by  which  he  fecured  at  once  both  the  obedience  and 
affection  of  all  who  were  placed  under  his  command. 
When  he  was  in  the  “ Excellent/*  Lord  St.  Vincent  ufed 
to  draft  all  the  moft  ungovernable  fpirits  of  the  fleet  into 
that  {hip,  certain,  as  he  faid,  that  Collingwood,  if  any  man 
could,  would  reform  them.  As  his  experience  in  com- 
mand and  his  knowledge  of  the  difpofitions  of  men  were 
ufed,  his  abhorence  of  feverity  in  any  form,  or  of  corpo- 
ral punifliment,  became  ftronger,  and  his  love  of  mercy, 
gentlenefs,  and  forbearance  increafed  ; and  as  he  ftill  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  became  more  and  more  convinced  of 
the  value  of  the  law  of  kindnefs;  but  lefs  experienced  and 
harder  hearted  men  could  not  comprehend  this  brother 
love  in  him.  “ I wifli  I were  the  captain,  for  your  fake/* 
cried  Lieutenant  Clavell  one  day,  to  fome  men  who  were 
doing  a part  of  their  duty  in  a flovenly  manner;  when, 
fliortly  after,  upon  turning  round  he  faw  the  admiral,  who 
had  overheard  him.  “ And  pray,  Clavell,  what  would  you 
have  done,  if  you  had  been  captain  ?**  “ I would  have 

flogged  them  well,  fir.**  “No  you  would  not,  Clavell; 
no  you  would  not/*  he  replied,  “ I know  you  better.** 
He  ufed  to  tell  the  flhip*s  company  that  he  was  deter- 
mined that  the  youngefl:  midfhipman  fliould  be  obeyed 
as  implicitly  as  himfelf,  and  that  he  would  punifh  with 
great  feverity  any  inftance  to  the  contrary.  When  a 
midfhipman  made  a complaint,  he  would  order  the  man 
for  punifliment  the  next  day,  and  in  the  interval,  calling 
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the  boy  down  to  him,  would  fay,  in  a kind,  fatherly 
manner,  “ In  all  probability  the  fault  was  yours;  and, 
whether  it  were  fo  or  not,  I am  fure  it  would  go  to  your 
heart  to  fee  a man,  old  enough  to  be  your  father,  and 
who  has,  perhaps,  a wife  and  children  belonging  to  him, 
difgraced  and  punifhed  on  your  account.  It  will,  there- 
fore, give  me  a good  opinion  of  your  difpofition,  if,  when 
he  is  brought  out,  you  will  afk  for  pardon.”  When  this 
recommendation,  adting  as  it  did  like  an  order,  was  com- 
plied with,  and  the  lad  interceded  for  the  prifoner,  Cap- 
tain Collingwood  would  make  great  apparent  difficulty 
in  yielding ; but  at  length  he  would  fay,  “ This  young 
gentleman  has  pleaded  fo  humanely  for  you,  that,  in  the 
hope  of  your  feeling  grateful  to  him,  and  that  you  will 
be  more  careful  in  your  conduct,  I will,  for  this  time, 
look  over  your  offence.”  The  puniffiments  which  he 
fubftituted  for  the  laffi  were  of  many  kinds — fuch  as 
watering  the  grog,  and  other  modes,  now  happily  ge- 
neral in  the  navy.  Among  the  reft  was  one  which  the 
men  particularly  dreaded — it  was  the  ordering  of  any  of- 
fender to  be  excluded  from  the  mefs,  and  to  be  employed 
in  every  fort  of  extra  duty,  fo  that  he  was  at  any  moment 
liable  to  be  called  upon  deck  for  the  meaneft  fervice, 
amid  the  laughter  of  the  men  and  boys.  Such  an  effedft 
had  this  upon  the  failors,  that  they  have  often  declared 
that  they  would  much  prefer  having  three  dozen  laffies  ; 
and  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  this  puniffiment,  the  worft 
charafters  became  attentive  and  orderly.  How  he  fought 
to  amufe  and  occupy  the  attention  of  the  men  appears  in 
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fome  of  his  letters.  When  they  were  lick,  even  while 
he  was  an  admiral,  he  vilited  them  daily,  and  fupplied 
them  from  his  own  table,  and  when  they  were  convales- 
cent, they  were  put  into  the  charge  of  the  lieutenant  of 
the  morning  watch,  and  daily  brought  up  to  the  admiral, 
who  ufed  to  inquire  how  they  got  on,  and  give  them 
words  of  fympathy  and  hope. 

The  refult  of  this  conduct  was  that  the  failors  confi- 
dered  him,  and  called  him  their  father;  and  frequently, 
when  he  changed  his  fhip,  many  of  the  men  were  feen 
in  tears  at  his  departure.  But  with  all  this  there  was  no 
man  who  lefs  courted,  or  who  more  thoroughly  defpifed 
what  is  called  popularity.  This  was  not  his  motive  for 
being  kind  to  his  men;  it  arofe  entirely  from  the 
promptings  of  brotherly  love.  He  was  never  known  to 
unbend  to  his  men,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  never  ufed 
any  coarfe,  violent,  or  unfeemly  language  to  them,  being 
convinced  that  by  fo  doing  a man  thoroughly  degrades 
both  himfelf  and  thofe  to  whom  he  applies  it.  Nor 
would  he  permit  uncouth  language  to  be  ufed  to  the 
failors  from  others.  “ If  you  do  not  know  a man's 
name,"  he  ufed  to  fay  to  the  officers,  “ call  him  failor. 
Don't  fpeak  to  him  as  if  he  were  a dog ; don't  call  out 
c come  here,  you  sir,'  or  c you  fellow;'  but  call  him  failor. 
Recoiled!  he  is  a man,  and  alfo  that,  like  you,  he  is  ready 
to  fight  and  die  for  his  king  and  country.  Think,  too, 
what  would  be  our  cafe  in  the  hour  of  battle,  if  our  men 
were  not  to  do  their  duty  cheerfully  and  willingly,  and 
what  a charadler  ffiould  we  obtain,  if  our  men  were  fo 
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brutalized  by  our  conduct  to  them,  as  to  forget  the 
humanity  which  a Britifh  failor  feels  proud  of  fhowing 
to  his  enemies  after  the  battle  is  over  ! If  we  harden  the 
hearts  of  our  men  it  will  ruin  their  character,  for  it  is 
the  proudefl:  trait  in  the  character  of  a Britifh  failor,  to 
be  in  the  battle  a lion,  but  afterwards  rather  to  refemble 
the  lamb  in  meeknefs,  gentlenefs,  and  mercy.” 

With  regard  to  expreffions,  it  may  be  added,  that 
after  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  he  had  mod  decided  ob- 
jections to  the  ufe  of  the  word  mutiny.  When  com- 
plaints were  made  of  conduCt  which  was  defignated  as 
mutinous,  he  would  exclaim,  “ Mutiny,  Sir  ? Mutiny  in 
my  fhip  ! If  it  can  have  arrived  at  that,  it  mud  be  my 
fault,  and  the  fault  of  every  one  of  the  officers.  It  is  a 
charge  of  the  graved:  nature,  and  it  ffiall  be  mod  gravely 
inquired  into.”  With  this  view  of  his  feelings  on  the 
fubjeCt,  the  officer  was  generally  induced  to  confider,  and 
reprefent  the  offence  more  lightly,  or  fometimes  to  pafs 
it  over  altogether. 

This  admirable  man  was  imitated  by  many  other 
good  men  in  the  navy,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned the  late  Captain  Brenton,  whom  the  author 
of  this  work  knew  very  well,  efpecially  in  connection 
with  the  fchool  for  outcaft  boys  which  he  eftablifhed  at 
Hampton  Wick.  A finer  fpecimen  of  an  Engliffi  failor 
did  not  exifl; ; his  life  was  one  noble  work  of  humanity. 
He,  like  Collingwood,  was  averfe  to  harffi  and  cruel 
modes  of  punifhment,  and  was,  like  him,  beloved  on 
board  fhip,  and  looked  up  to  as  a father.  To  fuch  men 
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our  navy  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  prefent  ameliorated 
condition ; but  it  mufl  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is 
ftill  much  to  amend,  and  it  requires  on  the  part  of 
officers  increafed  forbearance,  and  the  praftice  of  felf- 
government,  and  the  repreffion  of  hafty,  paffionate  feel- 
ings. That  there  are  many  ffiips  in  which  the  truly 
humane  fpirit  exifts  I cannot  doubt,  from  what  I saw  on 
board  H.M.S.  the  “ Pembroke,”  fome  time  fince  lying 
at  Harwich,  which  affords  a good  fpecimen  of  a fhip's 
crew  being  governed  by  the  exercife  of  gentlemanly  feel- 
ings and  humane  principles. 


Brother  Help,  Social  and  Domestic. 

It  is  creditable  to  human  nature  that  “ domeftic 
worth  ” often  equals  public  benevolence.  In  great  cities, 
in  fmall  towns,  in  obfeure  villages,  are  often  found  men 
and  women  who  do  honour  to  their  fpecies,  and  that, 
too,  without  oftentation  or  pretence ; and  it  is  pleafing 
to  obferve  how  much  good  may  be  done  in  a commu- 
nity by  a perfon,  often  of  fmall  means,  who  takes  upon 
himfelf  the  ferving  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Nor  can  the 
benevolent  mind  find  a more  agreeable  objeft  of  con- 
templation than  the  character  of  a man  whofe  life  is 
fpent  in  afts  of  focial  good,  performed  without  any  view 
to  worldly  advantage  or  fame,  and  who  freely  devotes  his 
leifure,  fubftance,  and  the  talents  with  which  the  Creator 
has  blefled  him,  to  the  good  of  others. 

We  are  nearly  all  familiar  with  Pope's  “ Man  of 
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Rofs,”  but  the  lines  recording  his  praife  do  not  commu- 
nicate enough,  and  we  muft  refer  to  Forfibrook's  “ Are- 
conefia,”  and  to  Rofs  itfelf,  for  the  faithful  records  of 
this  celebrated  character.  His  name  was  John  Kyrle, 
and  his  grandmother  was  a fifter  of  the  celebrated  John 
Hampden.  The  title  of  “ The  Man  of  Rofs”  was  given  to 
him  by  a country  friend  in  his  lifetime,  and  although 
it  fignified  very  little,  it  conveyed  a notion  of  a “ man;” 
and  the  word  man  comprehends  within  its  extenfive 
meaning  all  that  is  good  and  humane,  kind  and  amiable, 
honeft  and  of  good  report,  as  well  as  of  plain  ftraightfor- 
ward  dealing,  and  unaffedted  hofpitality  and  generofity. 

The  father  of  John  Kyrle  had  purchafed  a houfe  and  a 
piece  of  land  at  Rofs,  and  here  the  “ Man  of  Rofs  ” chofe 
to  refide,  adding  to  his  property  by  repeated  purchafes. 
The  principal  addition  to  his  landed  property  was  an  eftate 
called  “ The  Clofe,”  confifting  of  fields  that  extended 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  raifed  confiderably 
above  its  level.  Along  the  fkirts  of  thefe  fields  Mr.  Kyrle 
made  a public  walk,  planted  it  with  elms,  and  continued 
the  plantation  down  the  fteep  fides  of  the  bank,  which 
overhung  the  gracefully-winding  Wye.  His  favourite 
occupations  were  building  and  planting,  in  which  his 
{kill  and  tafte  were  as  freely  exercifed  for  the  benefit  of  his 
friends  as  in  his  own  improvements.  He  frequently 
planned  and  fuperintended  architedtural  works  for  perfons 
who  gladly  availed  themfelves  of  his  {kill  and  tafte. 
While  improving  his  own  property,  he  added  to  the 
beauties  of  his  favourite  fpot,  and  freely  imparted  to  his 
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townfmen  the  advantages  which  he  had  provided  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  lovely  fcenery  around  him.  The 
churchyard  was  planted  by  him  with  elms,  and  a gateway 
ere6ted  leading  to  a field  called  “ Prospeft,”  from  its 
commanding  a noble  view  of  the  rich  fcenery  of  the  Wye 
— fo  that  his  neighbours  might  enjoy  its  beauties.  No 
path-flopping,  no  high  wall-ere&ing  with  him,  but  a 
noble  Chriflian-like  defire  to  impart  to  all  around  the  en- 
joyment of  which  he  himfelf  partook. 

Nor  was  this  all.  He  lived  in  times  when  the  art  of 
conveying  water  in  pipes  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
dwellers  in  a town  was  yet  in  its  infancy — a great  bene- 
fit was  therefore  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  of  Rofs  by 
the  fkill  and  enterprife  of  Mr.  Kyrle,  who  made  in  this  field 
an  oval  bafin  of  confiderable  extent,  lined  it  with  brick 
and  paved  it  with  flone,  and  caufed  the  water  to  be  forced 
into  it,  by  an  engine,  from  the  river,  and  conveyed  by  un- 
derground pipes  to  the  public  cocks  in  the  ftreets,  where 
a more  effectual  fupply  of  water  was  introduced. 

This  public  work  is  recorded  by  Pope  in  the  lines, 

“ From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flow — 

Not  to  the  ikies  in  ufelefs  columns  toft, 

Or  on  proud  falls  magnificently  loft. 

But,  clear  and  endlefs,  pouring  through  the  plains. 

Health  to  the  fick,  and  folace  to  the  fwains.” 

The  next  work  of  John  Kyrle  was  to  make  a caufeway 
over  a low  and  marfhy  ground,  between  the  town  and  the 
bridge,  on  the  high  road  to  Monmouth.  This  caufeway 
employed  a large  number  of  hands  for  fome  time.  A great 
deal  of  the  work  to  be  got  through  was  of  a labour  fo  con- 
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tinuous  as  to  talk  feverely  the  ftrength  and  health  of  the 
labourers  employed,  but  honeft  John  was  always  near  with 
a word  of  encouragement,  and  a can  or  two  of  beer. 

The  pradftice  of  the  Man  of  Rofs  was  to  go  forth  him- 
felf  with  his  labourers  when  on  any  of  his  public  im- 
provement expeditions,  fuch  as  planting  trees,  levelling 
walks,  putting  down  feats  for  the  footfore  traveller  to 
reft  on,  and  the  like.  He  went  with  a fpade  on  his 
fhoulder  and  a wooden  bottle  of  liquor  in  his  hand,  as- 
fifted  by  two,  three,  or  fometimes  more  workmen,  accord- 
ing to  the  talk  to  be  performed.  The  bottle  ferved  his 
fellow  labourers  as  well  as  himfelf.  On  one  occalion  his 
companion  fo  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  draught,  that  he 
did  not  take  the  bottle  from  his  mouth  till  the  laft  drop 
was  drained.  In  vain  did  the  Man  of  Rofs  call  out  to 
him  to  flop,  the  workman’s  thirft  was  too  great  for  him 
to  liften.  When  he  had  done,  Mr.  Kyrle  faid,  “ John, 
why  did  you  not  ftop  when  I called  you  ?”  “ Why,  fir,” 

faid  the  man,  " don’t  you  know  that  people  can  never 
hear  when  they  are  drinking?”  The  next  time  Mr. 
Kyrle  applied  the  bottle  to  his  mouth  the  man  placed  him- 
felf oppofite  to  him,  and  opened  his  mouth  as  if  bawl- 
ing aloud,  till  Kyrle  had  finilhed.  The  draught  ended, 
Kyrle  afked,  "Well,  John,  what  did  you  fay?”  "Ah, 
you  fee,  fir,”  faid  the  man,  “ I was  right ; nobody  can 
hear  when  he  is  drinking.” 

I fuppofe  that  Mr.  Kyrle  was  what  is  called  a good 
churchman,  and  perhaps  there  was  no  ftir  about  church- 
rates  in  thofe  days ; but  whether  there  was  or  no,  he 
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feems  to  have  done  what  every  good  churchman  ought  to 
do,  take  care  of  the  fabric  devoted  to  the  worfhip  of 
God,  and  no  care  is  like  that  which  comes  from  a vo- 
luntary fpirit,  for  fuch  has  the  mark  of  God  upon  it. 
If  you  go  down  to  Rofs,  you  will  obferve,  on  fome  low 
hills  {hooting  up  juft  above  the  trees,  a very  elegant  vil- 
lage fpire,  “ pointing  like  a finger  to  the  {kies.”  But 
Kyrle  difcovered  that  although  the  church  was  in  no  dan- 
ger (nor  could  it  be  while  fuch  a churchman  was  at  work) 
that  the  fteeple  was ; and  therefore,  without  fuffering  the 
parifli  to  be  burdened  by  a church  rate,  Kyrle  went  to 
his  own  pocket.  He  was  fond  of  architecture  and  ma- 
fonry,  fo  he  undertook  the  job  himfelf,  and  pulled  down 
forty-feven  feet  of  the  fpire,  which  he  rebuilt,  daily  in- 
fpecting  the  progrefs  of  the  fame,  working  with  his  own 
hands  and  with  a cheerful  heart. 

Then  came  the  queftion  of  a bell.  Kyrle  was  fond  of 
mufic,  he  had  been  a bell-ringer  in  his  day ; and  nobody 
knows  the  enthufiafm  of  that  noble  order  of  harmonifts 
but  themfelves.  Theirs  is  no  light  work ; and  a triple 
bob  major  is  a thing  of  the  mufcles,  as  well  as  of  the 
brain.  Kyrle  was  determined  to  place  in  the  fteeple  a 
bell  which  fhould  be  heard  all  over  the  furrounding 
diftrict,  and  a notable  bell  it  was.  The  Man  of  Rofs 
attended  when  it  was  caft  at  Gloucefter,  and,  with  great 
loyalty  and  fpirit,  threw  into  the  melting-pot  his  own 
large  filver  tankard,  having  firft  drunk  his  favourite  toaft 
of  “ Church  and  King.” 

The  diftribution  of  the  weekly  bread  at  the  market- 
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houfe  is  a circumftance  of  peculiar  intereft  in  the  life  of 
this  good  man.  The  donation  of  bread  was  furnifhed 
by  a grant,  renewed  by  fucceffive  lords  of  the  manor,  of 
certain  tolls  on  all  corn  brought  to  market.  The  Man 
of  Rofs  afted  as  the  lord^s  almoner.  Tradition  reports, 
in  homely  language,  “that  it  would  have  done  one*s 
heart  good  to  fee  how  cheerfully  the  old  gentleman 
looked  while  engaged  in  the  diftribution.”  As  the 
toll  thus  voluntarily  transferred  to  the  poor  at  the  will 
of  each  fucceeding  lord  was  claimed  by  the  townfmen  as 
their  legal  right,  the  queftion  was  referred  to  the  Man  of 
Rofs  by  confent  of  both  parties  ; and  he,  preferring  truth 
and  juftice  to  popularity  and  felf-gratifi cation,  deter- 
mined, on  the  evidence,  that  the  toll  belonged  to  the  lord. 
So  are  pride  and  covetoufnefs  found  in  communities  as 
well  as  in  individuals.  Unwilling  to  acknowledge  the 
obligation,  left  they  fhould  be  compelled  to  own  a fupe- 
riority  in  the  giver,  they  endanger  and  lofe  the  benefits 
which  benevolence  and  liberality  would  bountifully  be- 
ftow. 

There  are  many  anecdotes  given  of  John  Kyrle^s 
humanity,  finglenefs  of  purpofe,  aftive  benevolence,  and 
focial  goodnefs,  and  of  his  frequently  returning  good 
for  evil.  It  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  a man 
ftanding  fo  high  for  public  and  private  worth  fhould  not 
have  his  enemies.  He  had  many  in  the  town  of  Rofs 
who  envied  him  for  his  popularity,  his  means — and  they 
were  not  large,  not  more  than  five  hundred  a-year — and 
for  his  uprightnefs  and  piety.  As  he  fays  in  one  of  his 
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memoranda,  “ There  be  thofe  about  me  who  would  flay 
me  if  they  dared,  and  call  my  body  to  the  dogs.”  One 
of  thefe  enemies  was  by  trade  a mafon,  and  highly  in- 
cenfed  at  Kyrle’ s taking  upon  himfelf  a portion  of  his 
trade,  in  the  architecture  of  the  fteeple,  raifed  a wicked 
report  about  him.  The  report  was  of  fo  cruel  and 
hideous  a nature  that  Kyrle  was  obliged  to  take  legal 
notice  of  it,  and  the  man  was  cafl:  into  prifon,  where  he 
lay  for  the  fpace  of  two  years  or  thereabouts,  during  all 
which  time  did  this  forgiving  man  provide  for  and  take 
care  of  the  flanderer’s  wife  and  children,  and  by  em- 
ploying a man  took  care  alfo  of  his  trade,  and  upon  the 
man  coming  out  of  gaol  delivered  the  whole  over  to  him 
to  begin  again  with,  only  warning  him  to  be  as  charitable 
towards  others  as  he  could,  and  to  flander  no  one. 

Another  anecdote  alfo  exhibits  that  noble  confidence 
which  none  could  exprefs  or  feel  but  an  honefl:  man. 
About  twelve  months  fubfequent  to  the  death  of  the 
Man  of  Rofs  a tradefman  of  the  town  came  to  his  exe- 
cutor, and  faid  privately  to  him,  “ Sir,  I am  come  to  pay 
you  fome  money,  that  I owed  to  the  late  Mr.  Kyrle.” 
The  executor  declared  that  he  could  find  no  entry  of 
it  in  the  accounts.  “Why,  fir,”  faid  the  tradefman, 
“ of  that  I am  aware.  Mr.  Kyrle  faid  to  me  when  he 
lent  me  the  money,  that  he  did  not  think  I fhould  be 
able  to  repay  him  in  his  life-time,  and  that  it  was  likely 
you  might  want  it  before  I could  make  it  up,  and  f fo/ 
faid  he,  ‘I  won’t  have  any  memorandum  of  it  befide 
what  I write  and  give  you  with  it,  and  do  you  pay  my 
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kinfman  when  you  can,  and  when  you  {how  him  this 
paper  he  will  fee  that  the  money  is  right,  and  that  he  is 
not  to  take  intereft.'  ” Here  the  ftory  flops.  No  doubt 
our  readers  would  wi(h  to  know  that  the  executor 
declined  to  receive  what  the  tradefman  might  have  with- 
held without  fear  of  human  difcovery.  Let  us  hope 
that  if  the  property  came  to  him  in  foie  that  he  did  fo. 

The  perfonal  appearance  of  the  Man  of  Rofs  was 
agreeable;  as  he  had  no  oftentation  or  parade  of  any 
kind,  fo  was  his  habit  and  demeanour  neat  and  Am- 
ple. His  drefs  was  a plain  fuit  of  brown,  with  a king 
William's  wig,  according  to  the  fafliion  of  the  day. 
Though  he  difliked  large  parties,  his  houfe  was  open  to 
the  refrefhment  of  his  friends,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  old 
Englifh  hofpitality.  He  loved  a long  evening,  enjoyed  a 
merry  tale,  and  always  appeared  difcompofed  when  it  was 
time  to  part.  His  difhes  were  generally  plain,  malt  liquor 
and  cyder  were  the  only  beverages  introduced ; there  was 
no  roaft  beef,  except  on  Chriftmas-day.  At  his  kitchen 
Are-place  was  a large  block  of  wood,  for  poor  people  to 
At  on ; and  a piece  of  boiled  beef  and  three  pecks  of 
flour  in  bread,  were  given  to  the  poor  every  Sunday. 
The  Man  of  Rofs  was  a daily  attendant  at  the  parifh 
church.  When  the  chiming  of  the  bells  began,  all 
buflnefs.  ceafed  with  him ; he  waflied  his  hands  and  pro- 
ceeded to  his  pew,  and  there  faid  his  prayers  with  un- 
oftentatious  Chriftian  devotion. 

At  the  time  of  his  deceafe  he  owed  nothing,  and  there 
was  no  money  in  his  houfe.  He  was  borne  to  the  grave 
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by  his  workmen,  and  was,  by  his  exprefs  defire,  buried 
at  the  feet  of  a dear  friend,  Dr.  Charles  Whetney,  the 
vicar  of  the  parifh,  a man  of  genuine  piety  and  Chriftian 
zeal,  and  who  was  greatly,  inftrumental  in  forming  the 
character  of  the  Man  of  Rofs,  and  who  exhibited  in  all  his 
doings  and  dealings  with  the  little  community  in  which 
he  moved,  a faithfulnefs  to  God,  an  uprightnefs  in  his 
daily  dealings,  a genuinenefs  of  fpirit,  and  a brotherly 
love  and  affection  for  all  around  him,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  friends  or  enemies,  which  are  well  worthy  our  ad- 
miration and  imitation.  His  life  of  well-doing  {hows 
what  can  be  done  to  make  the  world  better  and  happier, 
even  with  comparatively  fmall  means  and  {lender  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  late  Richard  Reynolds,  a brother-helper  on  a 
different  fcale  to  the  Man  of  Rofs,  was,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  mofl  beneficent  individuals  that  ever  lived.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  refided  at  Coin- 
brook  Dale.  He  was  largely  concerned  in  the  ironworks 
there  eftablilhed,  and  amafted  a princely  fortune  by  his 
induftryand  perfeveranee.  Being  thus  blefled  by  Divine 
Providence  in  his  worldly  eftate,  he  looked  upon  himfelf, 
with  Chriftian  humility,  merely  as  the  fteward  of  his  hea- 
venly Mafter.  He  made  it  the  bufinefs  of  his  life  to  fearch 
out  and  relieve  objects  of  charity,  and  was  not  fatisfied  in 
his  own  confcience  unlefs  the  whole  of  his  income,  after 
deducting  the  very  moderate  expenfes  of  his  houfekeeping, 
was  expended  in  this  way.  After  devoting  his  fortune 
to  the  fervice  of  benevolence,  he  ftill  thought  that  his 
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round  of  duty  was  incomplete,  fo  he  devoted  his  time  like- 
wife.  He  deprived  himfelf  of  dumber,  to  watch  over  the 
bed  of  ficknefs  and  of  pain,  and  to  admin  ifter  confolation 
to  the  heart  bruifed  by  affli&ion.  Thus,  until  his  hand 
grew  cold  it  was  conftantly  employed  in  diftributing 
benevolence,  or  in  wiping  the  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
anguifh  and  of  forrow. 

If  we  were  to  defcend  to  particular  inftances  of  his 
beneficence,  this  volume  would  be  too  fmall  to  record 
them.  However,  fome  may  be  named.  On  one  occa- 
fion  he  gave  five  hundred  guineas  to  a benevolent  infti- 
tution,  and,  afterwards,  one  thoufand  to  another.  This 
was  repeated  feveral  times,  fo  that  in  one  year  he  gave 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  away  in  charity.  Not  content 
with  this,  he  purchafed  two  eftates  in  Monmouthfhire, 
which  he  fettled  on  truftees,  for  the  benefit  of  certain 
charities  in  that  city.  When  a fubfcription  was  opened 
for  the  relief  of  the  diftrefles  in  Germany,  he  inclofed  a 
bank  bill  to  the  committee  for  five  hundred  pounds.  On 
another  occafion  he  addrefled  a letter  to  fome  of  his 
friends  in  London,  defiring  them  to  fearch  out  proper 
objects  of  charity  and  to  draw  on  him  for  what  fum  they 
thought  neceflary.  They  accordingly  did,  by  two  drafts, 
draw  the  fum  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds.  Having 
gone  thus  far,  it  becomes  neceflary  to  point  out  the  par- 
ticular character  of  his  benevolence.  Thefe  large  dona- 
tions were  generally  enclofed  in  blank  envelopes  to  the 
perfons  to  whom  they  were  addrefled,  bearing  the  modefl: 
name  of  “ A Friend” — fo  anxious  was  he  to  conceal  the 
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hand  that  diftributed  fo  much  munificence.  In  one  of 
the  above-enumerated  inftances,  when  the  fubfcription 
paper  was  prefented  to  him,  he  fubfcribed  a very  mode- 
rate fum,  to  which  he  affixed  his  name.  It  was  in  a 
blank  envelope  that  the  bill  for  five  hundred  pounds  was 
tranfmitted. 

He  wrote  on  one  occafion  to  a friend  in  London, 
requeuing  to  know  what  objects  of  charity  remained. 
His  friend  informed  him  of  the  diftrefles  of  a number 
of  perfons  who  were  confined  in  prifon  for  fmall  debts. 
He  cleared  the  whole  of  their  debts,  and  fwept  the 
prifon  of  all  its  wretched  tenants.  But  it  may  be  thought 
that,  though  he  attempted  to  veil  fuch  munificence  from 
the  eye  of  man,  he  was  arrogating  to  himfelf  merit  in 
the  eye  of  heaven.  Let  fafts  speak  for  themfelves.  A 
lady  had  applied  to  him  for  charity  on  behalf  of  an 
orphan,  and  he  liberally  contributed.  “When  he  is 
old  enough,”  exclaimed  the  lady,  “ I will  teach  him  to 
name  and  thank  his  benefa6lor.”  “ Stop  !”  replied  this 
good  man;  “Thou  art  miftaken — we  do  not  thank  the 
clouds  for  rain;  teach  thy  child  to  look  higher,  and  to 
thank  Him  who  giveth  both  the  clouds  and  the  rain. 
My  talent,”  faid  he,  “ is  the  meaneft  of  all  talents,  a 
little  fordid  dull: — but  the  man  in  the  parable,  that  had 
but  one  talent,  was  accountable ; for  the  talent  that  I 
polTefs  I am  much  more  accountable.”  His  charitable 
diftributions  amounted  to  <^200,000.  His  benevo- 
lence was  confined  to  no  feft  or  party.  On  one  occa- 
fion an  outcaft  of  fociety  applied  to  him,  being  in 
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defperate  circumftances.  It  was  reprefented  to  him  that 
the  man  was  an  atheift.  His  reply  was,  “No  God, 
no  God  to  fly  to  in  his  diftrefs ! — then  he  has  the  more 
need  of  the  help  of  man.”  He  not  only  adminiftered  to 
his  necefli ties,  but  was  inftrumental  in  calling  back  a finner 
to  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  whom  he  himfelf 
fo  much  refembled. 

Perhaps  this  world  never  prefented  for  its  homage, 
admiration,  and  imitation,  fo  great,  fo  pure-hearted,  fo 
lofty-minded,  and  fo  good  a man.  What  a contrail  does 
he  prefent  to  the  high  and  mighty  of  the  earth,  to  kings, 
conquerors,  philofophers,  and  millionaires  ! What  a life 
of  pleafure  muft  his  have  been  ! What  a joy  it  muft  be 
to  walk  in  the  path  of  beneficence  and  duty,  in  the 
exercife  of  a God -like  charity,  in  imitation  of  a Divine 
Redeemer,  who,  like  him,  went  about  doing  good ! The 
world,  often  flow  to  recognife  worth,  faw  it  in  him,  for 
his  {hone  through  the  veil  of  modefty  with  which  he 
would  fain  have  hidden  it,  and  illuminated  the  minds, 
and  warmed  the  hearts  of  others.  At  a general  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Briftol,  held  in  the  Guildhall  of  that 
city,  on  Wednefday,  the  2nd  of  October,  1820,  the  right 
worfhipful  the  mayor  in  the  chair,  it  was  unanimoufly  re- 
folved,  “ That  in  confequence  of  the  fevere  lofs  which 
fociety  has  fuftained  by  the  death  of  the  venerable 
Richard  Reynolds,  and  in  order  to  perpetuate,  as  far  as 
may  be,  the  great  and  important  benefits  he  has  conferred 
upon  the  city  of  Briftol  and  its  vicinity,  and  to  excite 
others  to  follow  the  example  of  the  departed  philanthro- 
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pih,  an  ahociation  be  formed,  under  the  defignation  of 
the 

Reynolds*  Commemoration  Society.** 

The  objefts  of  the  fociety  were  identical  with  the 
noble  benevolence  of  Reynolds,  to  perpetuate  his  good- 
nefs  as  well  as  his  name,  and  to  {how  to  the  world  that 
the  exercife  of  beneficence  creates  a fympathy  of  univer- 
fality  among  men.  One  of  the  fpeakers  at  the  meeting 
emphatically  faid  of  Reynolds,  “ He  was  fo  heavenly- 
minded,  that  he  was  alarmed  at  the  dete&ion  of  his  own 
benevolence,  and  blulhed  when  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
approbation  of  his  fellow-men.  He  fhrunk  from  the 
fpe&acle  of  his  own  glory,  fatisfied  that  the  prefence  of 
the  Deity  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  whirlwind  of  po- 
pular applaufe  but  in  the  ff ill,  fmall  voice  of  his  own 
confcience,  and  in  the  light  of  that  inward  grace, 
which,  defcending  from  heaven,  would  diffufe  itfelf  in 
love.** 

There  are  hill  to  be  found  many  imitators  of  this  good 
man ; his  fpirit  has  not  yet  entirely  departed.  Among 
thofe  who  are  apparently  obfcure,  who  (bun  the  glare  of 
notoriety,  and  who  do  good  by  health,  high-minded  and 
generous  impulfes  are  awake,  which  go  far  to  foothe  the 
forrows,  the  hardfhips,  and  mifhaps  of  the  rugged  lives  of 
the  unfortunate.  Happy  are  they  who  are  fo  privileged 
by  their  heavenly  Maher  to  be  his  minihers  and  almoners 
through  the  many  trials  and  troubles  that  hedge  round 
our  mortal  life,  for  no  blifs  can  be  equal  to  the  blifs  of 
doing  good. 
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We  have  fpoken  of  “ brother  helpers”  in  a hiftorical 
and  focial  point  of  view,  we  will  now  fpeak  of  one  who 
is  a “ brother  helper  ” in  the  field.  We  all  know  the 
character  of  the  Britifh  farmer,  and  how  honefl,  ftraight- 
forward,  induflrious,  loyal,  and  hofpitable  he  is.  We  all 
know,  too,  his  flubbornefs,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  move 
him  from  his  old  habits  and  opinions — like  a {launch  old 
oak  that  has  taken  root  in  a hard  and  flinty  foil,  he  clings 
to  his  prejudices  with  a tenacity  which  requires  the 
ftrength  of  a giant  to  overcome.  It  is  impoffible  to  drive 
him,  and  difficult  to  lead  him ; but  once  touch  the  fym- 
pathetic  nerve  of  his  fine  Englifh  and  manly  character, 
and  he  will  hear  you  and  refpond  to  your  bidding.  How 
great  then  muft  be  the  value  of  the  man  who  can  do  this 
effeftively  ! Such  a man  is  the  agricultural,  Mr.  Mechi. 
With  a noble  determination  to  benefit  his  fellow  men, 
from  year  to  year  has  this  gentleman  laboured,  and,  like 
all  other  good  men,  he  has  met  with  oppofition,  reproach, 
fneers,  and  vituperations,  has  had  his  motives  impugned, 
andhis  flatements  denied.  But,  working  on  inafleady  faith, 
and  with  a brave  heart,  he  has  fucceeded  in  giving  fuch 
an  impetus  to  agriculture  in  all  its  departments,  as  to  con- 
fer an  everlafling  bleffing  on  his  country.  In  a few  years 
we  fhall  have  the  fatisfaction  of  beholding  the  annual 
crops  of  the  country  doubled.  Science  in  all  its  forms  will 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  foil,  and  capital  will  find  a 
profitable  inveflment  in  its  culture.  Landlords  will  reap 
their  reward  in  the  increafed  value  of  their  eflates,  and 
the  farmer  will  be  in  proportion  benefited  by  the  larger 
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yield  of  his  crops.  Why  we  fpeak  thus  of  Mr.  Mechi  is 
becaufe  in  all  his  experiments  he  has  cheerfully  fuftained 
prefent  lofs  in  the  full  faith  of  future  gain,  if  not  to  him- 
felf,  to  the  cultivators  of  the  foil  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  He,  like  a bold  and  fkilful  navi- 
gator, has  founded  the  rocks  and  fhoals,  and  opened  the 
channels,  wide  bays,  and  noble  havens  of  the  agricultural 
fea.  Nor  is  this  all — with  a heart  glowing  with  charity, 
he  has  founded  a noble  afylum  for  the  “ Britifh  farmer,” 
where  he  may  repofe  in  comfort  fhould  Fortune  frown 
upon  him  in  the  evening  of  his  days.  The  civil  gatherings 
at  Tiptree  Hall  will  be  for  many  a day  remembered,  and 
many  a young  farmer  will  call  to  mind  the  lefTons  he  has 
learned  there,  with  a gratitude  increafing  as  the  fcientific 
principles  which  were  there  propounded  {hall  develop 
themfelves ; and  the  country  at  large  will,  in  after  times, 
be  ready  to  recognife  the  value  of  thofe  experiments 
which  gave  a new  impulfe  to  agriculture,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  founder  theories,  more  comprehenfive 
views,  and  a more  fuccefsful  practice. 

When  we  take  a furvey  of  this  great  metropolis,  fo  vaft, 
fo  multiform,  and  fo  heterogeneous,  and  contemplate  the 
great  tide  of  human  life,  full  of  reftlefs  activity,  fweep- 
ing  through  its  thoroughfares,  we  are  overpowered  by  the 
ftirring  fublimity  of  the  moving  fpeftacle,  and  we  feel 
that  we  are  indeed  in  the  empire  city  of  the  world.  We 
look  around  us,  and  if  we  are  imprefled  by  the  energies  of 
the  commercial  community,  by  our  warehoufes,  our  docks. 
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our  fhipping,  our  tunnels,  and  railways,  we  are  notlefs  lo 
by  the  manfions  of  our  wealthy  merchant-princes,  and 
the  palaces  of  our  ariftocracy;  and  whether  we  buftle  along 
“the  City,”  or  faunter  along  the  “Weft  End,”  we  receive 
on  all  fides  proofs  of  the  wealth,  the  greatnefs,  and  the 
furpafling  luxury  of  our  country  and  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live.  We  go  a ftep  further,  for  from  the  height  of 
luxury  to  the  depth  of  poverty  is  but  a ftep,  and  we  be- 
hold, fide  by  fide  with  grandeur,  human  nature  in  its 
loweft  depths  of  wretchednefs  and  degradation.  We  be- 
hold phyfical  and  moral  difeafe  running  the  race  of  death 
like  twin  brothers.  Scarcely  a ftone's  caft  from  the  palace 
of  royalty  itfelf,  are  cefspools  of  feftering  difeafe,  and 
hot-beds  of  loathfome  depravity;  the  children  of  want 
and  mifery  lie  haggard  under  the  marble  portico  of  pride — 
and  this,  too,  in  a Chriftian  land.  Well  then  is  it  for 
the  fons  and  daughters  of  toil  that  a brother  helper  comes 
forth  like  Mr.  Peabody,  with  fympathy  for  thofe  who 
fuffer,  and  who  reflefts  the  glory  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour 
by  doing  good  to  his  fellow  men.  His  is  no  dead  man's 
legacy,  but  a living  man's  gift,  and  one  of  the  nobleft  that 
could  be  made  towards  wiping  away  from  our  national 
efcutcheon  the  huge  anomaly  and  difcrepancy  with  which 
it  is  charged. 

Mr.  Peabody  is  an  American  by  birth,  who  has  acquired 
a princely  fortune  by  the  exercife  of  great  energy  and 
talent,  combined  with  the  moft  aftive  induftry,  and  his 
career  has  been  one  of  mercantile  honour  and  integrity. 

In  making  an  offer  of  his  moft  beneficent  donation  of 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  to  the  poor  of 
London,  Mr.  Peabody  modeftly,  but  emphatically,  fays  to 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  he  has  entrufted  his  plan — 

“ A kind  Providence  has  continued  me  in  profperity, 
and  confequently,  in  furtherance  of  my  refolution,  I,  in 
the  year  1852,  founded  an  inftitute  and  a library  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  place  of  my  birth,  in  the 
town  of  Danvers,  in  the  State  of  Maflachufetts,  the 
refult  of  which  has  proved  in  every  refpeft  mod  beneficial 
to  the  locality  and  gratifying  to  myfelf. 

“ After  an  abfence  of  twenty  years,  I vifited  my  native 
land  in  1857,  and  founded,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  (where  more  than  twenty  years  of 
my  bufinefs  life  had  been  pafled),  an  inftitute  upon  a 
much  more  extended  fcale,  devoted  to  fcience  and  the 
arts,  with  a free  library,  coinciding  with  the  character  of 
the  inftitution.  The  corner-ftone  was  laid  in  1858,  and 
the  building  is  now  completed,  but  its  dedication  has 
been  poftponed  in  confequence  of  the  unhappy  fec- 
tional  differences  at  prefent  prevailing  in  the  United 
States. 

“ It  is  now  twenty-five  years  fince  I commenced  my  re- 
fidence  and  bufinefs  in  London  as  a ftranger ; but  I did 
not  long  feel  myfelf  a ^ ftranger  ^ or  in  a ‘ftrange  land/ 
for  in  all  my  commercial  and  focial  intercourfe  with  my 
Britifh  friends  during  that  long  period,  I have  conftantly 
received  courtefy,  kindnefs,  and  confidence.  Under  a fenfe 
of  gratitude  for  thefe  bleflings  of  a kind  Providence,  en- 
couraged by  early  aflociations,  and  ftimulated  by  my 
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views  as  well  of  duty  as  of  inclination,  to  follow  the  path 
which  I had  hitherto  marked  out  for  my  guidance,  I 
have  been  prompted  for  feveral  years  paft  repeatedly  to 
ftate  to  fome  of  my  confidential  friends  my  intention  at 
no  diftant  period,  if  my  life  was  fpared,  to  make  a dona- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  London. 

“ My  objeft  being  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
poor  and  needy  of  this  great  metropolis,  and  to  promote 
their  comfort  and  happinefs,  I take  pleafure  in  apprifing 
you  that  I have  determined  to  transfer  to  you  the  fum  of 
^150,000,  which  now  ftands  available  for  this  purpofe 
on  the  books  of  Meflfrs.  George  Peabody  & Co.,  as  you 
will  fee  by  the  accompanying  correfpondence. 

“ In  committing  to  you,  in  full  confidence  in  your 
judgment,  the  adminiftration  of  this  fund,  I cannot  but 
feel  grateful  to  you  for  the  onerous  duties  you  have  fo 
cheerfully  undertaken  to  perform,  and  I fincerely  hope 
and  trufl:  that  the  benevolent  feelings  that  have  prompted 
a devotion  of  fo  much  of  your  valuable  time  will  be 
appreciated,  not  only  by  the  prefent  but  future  genera- 
tions of  the  people  of  London. 

“ I have  few  inftruftions  to  give,  or  conditions  to  im- 
pofe,  but  there  are  fome  fundamental  principles  from 
which  it  is  my  folemn  injunftion  that  thofe  entrufted 
with  its  application  fhall  never,  under  any  circumftanc.es, 
depart. 

“ Firft  and  foremoft  among  them  is  the  limitation  of  its 
ufes  abfolutely  and  exclufively  to  fuch  purpofes  as  may 
be  calculated  diredlly  to  ameliorate  the  condition  and 
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augment  the  comforts  of  the  poor  who,  either  by  birth 
or  eftablifhed  refidence,  form  a recognifed  portion  of  the 
population  of  London. 

“ Secondly.  It  is  my  intention  that  now,  and  for  all 
time,  there  fhall  be  a rigid  exclusion  from  the  manage- 
ment of  this  fund  of  any  influences  calculated  to  impart 
to  it  a charafter  either  fe&arian  as  regards  religion,  or 
exclufive  in  relation  to  local  or  party  politics. 

“Thirdly.  In  conformitywith  theforegoing  conditions, 
it  is  my  wifh  and  intention  that  the  foie  qualifications 
for  a participation  in  the  benefits  of  this  fund  (hall  be  an 
afcertained  and  continued  condition  of  life,  fuch  as  brings 
the  individual  within  the  defcription  (in  the  ordinary 
fenfe  of  the  word)  ‘ the  poor*  of  London,  combined 
with  moral  charafter  and  good  conduit  as  a member  of 
fociety.  It  muft,  therefore,  be  held  to  be  a violation  of 
my  intentions  if  any  duly  qualified  and  deferving 
claimant  were  to  be  excluded  either  on  the  grounds  of 
religious  belief  or  of  political  bias. 

“Without  in  the  remoteft  degree  defiring  to  limit 
your  difcretion  in  the  feleition  of  the  mod  fuitable 
means  of  giving  effect  to  thefe  objects,  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  throw  out  for  your  confideration,  amongft  the 
other  projects  which  will  neceflarily  occupy  your  atten- 
tion, whether  it  may  not  be  found  conducive  to  the 
conditions  fpecified  above  for  their  ultimate  realization, 
and  leaft  likely  to  prevent  difficulties  on  the  grounds  I 
have  pointed  out  for  avoidance,  to  apply  the  fund,  or  a 
portion  of  it,  in  the  conftruftion  of  fuch  improved 
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dwellings  for  the  poor  as  may  combine  in  the  utmoft 
poffible  degree  the  eflentials  of  healthfulnefs,  comfort, 
focial  enjoyment,  and  economy. 

“ Preparatory  to  due  provifion  being  made  for  the 
formal  declaration  of  the  truft,  and  for  its  future  manage- 
ment and  appropriation,  the  fum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  pounds  will  be  at  once  transferred  into 
your  names  and  placed  at  your  difpofal ; for  which  pur- 
pofe  I referve  to  myfelf  full  power  and  authority.  But, 
as  a portion  of  the  money  may  probably  not  be  required 
for  fome  time  to  come,  to  meet  the  legitimate  purpofes 
contemplated,  I would  fuggeft  that  as  early  as  poflible 
after  the  organization  of  the  truft,  one  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  (^100,000)  fhould  be  invefted  for  the  time  being 
in  your  names  in  Confols  or  Eaft  India  ftock,  thus 
adding  to  the  capital  by  means  of  the  accruing  interefts, 
and  the  ftock  fo  purchafed  can  be  gradually  fold  out  as 
the  money  is  wanted  for  the  objects  defignated.  Mean- 
time, pending  the  preparation  of  a formal  truft-deed,  you 
{ball  be  under  no  refponfibility  whatever  in  respeft  of 
the  fund,  or  its  inveftment  or  difpofition. 

“ With  thefe  preliminary  ftipulations  I commit  the 
fund  to  your  management,  and  to  that  of  fuch  other 
perfons  as  by  a majority  you  may  ele£l,  giving  you  the 
power  either  to  add  to  your  number  (which  I think 
fhould  not  at  any  time  exceed  nine),  or  to  fupply  cafual 
vacancies  occurring  in  your  body.  It  is  my  further 
defire  that  the  United  States  Minifter  in  London  for  the 
time  being  fhould  always,  in  virtue  of  the  office,  be  a 
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member  of  the  truft,  unlefs  in  the  event  of  his  fignifying 
his  inability  to  aft  in  difcharge  of  the  duties. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 
“ (Signed)  George  Peabody. 
“To  his  Excellency  Charles  Francis  Adams, 

United  States  Minifter  in  London, 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley,  M.P., 

Sir  James  Emerfon  Tennent,  K.C.S., 

LL.D.,  &c.,  London. 

Curtis  M.  Lampfon,  Efq.,  London ; and 
Junius  S.  Morgan,  Efq.,  London.” 

Reply. 

“ London,  March  15,  1862. 

“ Sir, — We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  12th  infl:.,  apprifing  us  of  your  munificent 
appropriation  of  the  fum  of  ^150,000  towards  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  poor  of  London,  and  inti- 
mating your  with  that  we  fhould  aft  in  the  capacity  of 
truftees  for  the  application  of  this  fund,  on  principles 
which  you  have  indicated  for  our  guidance. 

“ Whether  we  confider  the  purity  of  the  motives,  the 
magnitude  of  the  gift,  or  the  difcrimination  difplayed  in 
felefting  the  purpofes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  for  the  nation  to  appreciate 
rather  than  a few  individuals  to  exprefs  their  gratitude 
for  an  aft  of  beneficence  which  has  few  parallels,  if  any, 
in  modern  times. 

“ For  ourfelves,  we  are  deeply  confcious  of  the  honour 
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implied  by  the  confidence  you  have  repofed  in  us,  as  the 
adminiftrators  and  guardians  of  your  bounty,  and  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  affure  you  of  the  fatisfadlion  with  which 
we  fhall  accept  this  truft,  and  the  zeal  with  which  we 
fhall  addrefs  ourfelves  to  the  difeharge  of  its  duties,  fo 
foon  as  its  precife  nature  is  fufficiently  defined,  and  the 
arrangements  for  its  adminiftration  fufficiently  organized. 

“ Ever  faithfully  yours, 

“ Charles  Francis  Adams. 

Stanley. 

J.  Emerson  Tennent. 

C.  M.  Lamfson. 

J.  S.  Morgan. 

“To  George  Peabody,  Efq.,  London.” 

The  late  Duke  of  Kent,  in  his  brief  days  of  aftivity,  flood 
forth  as  a “ Brother-helper.”  He  was  foremoft  in  his 
devotion  to  the  caufe  of  humanity,  and  identified  him- 
felf  with  every  plan  of  his  day  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  human  race,  whether  connected  with  education, 
bible  and  miffionary  focieties,  prifon  difeipline,  the  aboli- 
tion of  flavery,the  humanization  of  the  penal  code,  the  ele- 
vation of  the  great  mafs  of  the  people  from  their  degraded 
condition,  and  the  improvement  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
rights  of  labour  and  the  emancipation  of  the  working 
claffes  from  political  ferfdom  and  the  flavery  of  fin.  It 
feems  as  if  Providence  had  ordained  that  royalty  itfelf 
fhould  be  incorporated  with  Chriffian  principles,  heroifm, 
and  devotion ; and  the  acceffion  of  our  beloved  Queen  to 
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the  throne  of  thefe  realms  has  marvellously  realized 
the  fuppofition;  for  in  the  Queen  we  fee  the  perfonifi- 
cation  of  every  virtue,  civil  and  domeftic,  and  a monarch 
fuch  as  this  or  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
has  never  produced  throughout  the  hiftory  of  its  annals, 
ancient  or  modern,  which  entitles  her  to  thehigheft  earthly 
appellation,  namely,  that  of  the  mother  of  her  people.  How 
fully,  too,  was  ftte  fuftained  by  the  noble  humanity,  the 
devout,  Chriftian  fympathy,  and  the  untiring  faithful nefs 
of  the  deceafed  Prince,  who,  although  cut  off  by  the  wife 
difpenfations  of  an  infcru table  decree,  gave  evidence, 
not  more  in  his  public  a£ls  than  in  his  private  life,  of  a 
fpirit  ftirring  within  him  pregnant  with  the  moft  elevated 
fentiments  that  could  influence  the  human  chara&er. 
In  him  thofe  who  knew  him  beft  faw  a foul  burning 
with  the  warmeft  love  for  his  fellow  men,  and  more 
efpecially  towards  thofe  whom  fortune  has  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  life’s  ladder  of  trial,  and  viciflitude,  and  forrow. 
Numerous  inftances  are  known  to  the  author  of  thefe 
pages,  and  fome  even  perfonal  as  regards  himfelf,  of  the 
Prince’s  readinefs  to  lend  his  aid  in  the  furtherance  of 
every  project  for  the  focial  and  domeftic  comfort  of  the 
working  clafles,  with  the  objeft  of  rendering  their  con- 
dition endurable.  The  lofs  the  country  has  fuftained  by 
his  death  is  incalculable,  although  his  gain  is  of  that 
eternal  inheritance  which  pafleth  not  away.  On  his 
heart,  as  in  his  face,  was  written,  “ Glory  to  God  in  the 
higheft,  on  earth  peace,  and  good  will  towards  men,” 
and  he  defcends  to  pofterity  with  a title,  “ Albert  the 
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Good/'  which  will  furvive  when  monoliths  or  memo- 
morials,  gorgeous  temples  or  folemn  edifices  to  perpetuate 
his  goodnefs,  shall  have  crumbled  into  duft. 

Among  the  bright  galaxy  of  fterling  “ Brother  help- 
ers" of  our  own  day,  none  ftand  more  brilliantly  confpicu- 
ous  than  Lords  Palmerfton,  Ruflell,  and  Shaftefbury — 
the  firfl:  two  as  noble  brother  helpers  of  mankind  at  large, 
who  have,  by  a ftraightforward  courfe  of  Englifh  whole- 
heartednefs,  broken  the  fetters  of  groaning  nationality  in 
many  lands,  and  have  been  the  fearlefs  vindicators  of  right 
over  might  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  while  the  other  has 
brought  truth  and  righteoufnefs  to  every  domeflic  hearth. 
To  them  humanity  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  which  it 
can  never  repay,  and  of  them  this  country  will  be  ever 
proud.  And  thus  it  is  that,  through  all  the  phafes  and 
in  every  ftation  of  life,  noble  friendfhips  and  brotherly 
love  break  in  upon  us,  and  that  opportunities  of  doing 
good  prefent  themfelves,  not  more  however  to  the  moft 
elevated  than  to  the  humbleft  of  the  community. 


Charity  Universal. 

There  is  not  an  hour  in  the  day,  nor  a place  ever  fo 
obfcure,  in  which  thofe  who  “will  it"  may  not  do  fome 
great  or  fome  little  good,  but  we  fhould  never  forget 
that  Charity  begins  at  home  after  all.  There  it  is  born 
and  nurtured.  It  gets  its  education  by  the  fire-fide.  One 
of  its  firfl;  leflbns  is  to  rock  the  cradle  of  infancy,  lifping 
or  finging  a hymn  to  lull  a babe  to  fleep ; another,  al- 
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moll  as  early,  to  minifter  filently  to  the  bed  of  ficknefs ; 
and  thus  gradually  expanding  to  its  perfe£t  growth,  it 
becomes  the  religion  of  the  hearth,  the  guardian  genius 
of  domedic  life,  the  fpirit  that  imbues  and  embalms  all 
our  bed  human  affe&ions.  Thus  trained  for  wider 
action,  it  foon  delights  to  walk  through  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  makes,  as  yet,  no  long  excurfions,  but  keeps 
within  the  vicinage  of  its  beloved  birth-place ; nor  is  it 
ever  at  a lofs  to  find  objefts  having  a natural  claim 
on  its  tendered  folicitude.  Charity  fhould  thus  begin 
at  home,  but  it  ought  not  to  end  there,  and  fhould, 
from  the  focus  of  the  houfehold  hearth,  extend  to  the 
furthered  extremities  of  the  poles,  if  need  be.  The 
earth  dill  lieth  in  darknefs,  the  people  thereof  groan 
under  oppreflion;  fpiritual  wickednefs  exids  in  high 
places,  and  human  mifery  is  univerfal.  To  enlighten 
the  earth  with  heavenly  wifdom,  to  give  liberty  to  the 
captives,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  to  bind  up  the 
broken  heart,  to  relieve  human  mifery,  and  to  give  con- 
folation  to  all  that  are  afflifted  “in  mind,  body,  or 
edate,”  is  the  duty  of  a Chridian  man.  The  voice  of 
God,  from  the  fecret  depths  of  the  human  foul  in  every 
thrill  of  fympathy,  calls  us  to  the  work  of  aftive  benevo- 
lence. .The  adorable  Creator,  in  his  works,  and  our 
blefied  Saviour,  by  his  example,  exhibit  to  us  an  infinity 
of  love  with  which  we  may  clothe  ourfelves  as  with  a 
garment.  Creation  is  a work  of  love;  our  prefervation  is  a 
work  of  love;  redemption  is  a work  of  love.  Let  our  daily 
duty  be  in  accordance  with  this  divine  order  of  things, 
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and  be  a work  of  love  alfo,  for  “ God  is  Love/*  and 
he  that  dwelleth  in  Love  dwelleth  in  God ; and  this  com- 
mandment have  we  from  Him,  that  “ He  who  loveth 
God  love  his  brother  alfo/*  and  in  the  full  perfection  of 
that  love,  thefe  pages  are  commended  to  all  the  faithful 
difciples  of  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  the  author  and  finilher 
of  our  faith,  our  glorious  trust,  and  hope,  and  life  for 


evermore. 
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